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CHAPTER I. 


Tue fusty old gods of antiquity, 
still so useful by way of illustration, 
are said to have envied happy 
mortals with hatred and malice 
if ever their felicity remained un- 
broken and was extreme. Jealousy 
was one of the many bad attributes 
of those malign impostors ; and the 
way they made misery for men, 
whose only offence was the posses- 
sion of the power to enjoy, would 
have been thought mean in these 
days, and was certainly low. But 
now that their reign is over, one 
would like to know how it is 
that their bad old tricks continue ? 
Did they knowingly and willingly 
perpetuate that idea of theirs, that 
it was possible for men to be too 
happy, and the thing must be pre- 
vented? And did they, with their 
usual diabolical ingenuity, find 
means to endow the fallacy with 
everlasting motive-power to keep 
it going through all eternity with 
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dire effect? One might almost 
think so. For certain it is that 
no life ever goes on smoothly to 
the end ; and when things are at 
the best, as well as at the worst, 
there is sure to be a change. 

Mrs Leslie Somers was a case 
in point. Her parents were rich 
and in a good position. She had 
several brothers and sisters, to 
whom she was devotedly attached. 
All her intimate friends were re- 
fined and cultivated people, and 
her girlhood had been one unbroken 
chain of happy events, such as form 
part of the everyday life of a 
young English gentlewoman with 
ample means at her command, and 
health and strength to enjoy them ; 
the crowning event in her case 
being her marriage at eighteen 
with a man ten years older than 
herself, but in every respect ap- 
parently a suitable husband for 
her. 
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At the time of which I am now 
speaking she had been married 
four years. She had a lovely little 
boy, just able to toddle and talk, 
and she was staying with her 
husband at a quiet seaside place 
where he had taken a house for 
the summer for the benefit of his 
own health, which had latterly not 
been so good as at his age he had 
every right to expect it to be. 
What the nature of his disease 
was, however, nobody seemed to 
know exactly. The symptoms were 
neither peculiar nor decided, being 
such, in fact, as might have denoted 
the beginning of half-a-dozen differ- 
ent disorders. At times he was 
feverish and headachy; at times 
he was chilly and felt weak; and 
sometimes he had an abnormally 
large appetite, which nothing 
seemed to satisfy, while at others 
he went for days together without 
touching food unless it was forced 
upon him. But the most trying 
part of his disorder to his wife 
were the long periods of depression 
from which nothing would rouse 
him, and the succeeding fits of 
irritability when it was not only 
impossible to please him, but to 
move without making him angry. 
He was a very clever man, a 
barrister with a large practice ; 
and his own doctor thought the 
nervous irritability, which made 
his life a burden to himself and 
his friends, was due to overwork 
and consequent loss of nerve-pow- 
er, and had therefore ordered him 
absolute rest, and recommended 
him to go away from his worries 
for a time to some quiet place to 
recruit. 

It was a charming spot to which 
they had come, a little place remote 
from the world, and inhabited 
by unsophisticated and friendly 
people, who made their admiration 
and kindly interest in the young 
couple and their beautiful baby 
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boy sufficiently apparent in an 
unobtrusive way to add the attrac- 
tion of good-fellowship to the 
advantages of lovely scenery which 
surrounded them, and did so much 
to make their existence delightful. 
It was the sort of life, in harmony 
with nature and charity with all 
men, which makes it a pleasure 
just to be alive. They had had 
enchanting summer weather the 
whole time. Sky and sea and 
shore throbbing with the light and 
warmth of the sun, with the song 
of the birds, with the scent of 
flowers, with the lap of waves, 
with the rustle and murmur of 
leaves, made the days delicious. 
And then there were the nights! 
when, after the sunset flush—a 
feast of colour, all crimson and 
burnished gold, trembling to daffo- 
dil, softening to green, deepening 
to purple, silvering to grey, and 
clearing again—the moon would 
rise triumphant and alone in a 
clear, cool, indigo sky, and the 
nightingales would sing from the 
woods, would gurgle and trill and 
call, till the air seemed faint with 
the pleasure of their song. If the 
mornings were delicious, I say, 
what must the evenings have been? 
Ecstatic, I think ; and so those two 
young people found them. 

After the boy had been put to 
bed, and husband and wife had 
dined among the flowers in their 
garden overlooking the sea, they 
would stroll along the cliffs arm in 
arm, or down on the hard sand by 
the water’s edge, without any such 
restraints of commonplace civilisa- 
tion as hats and gloves; and at 
these times the two were wont to 
be happy with that full and perfect 
happiness which can render an 
account to itself, at the moment, 
of its own bliss; and this, we 
know, is the only happiness that 
has any real existence, all other 
forms being mere tricks of the 
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imagination. For who can call 
that real of which we know nothing 
until it is over and past beyond 
recall? Like the joys of youth of 
which we hear so much, and feel 
so little until they appear to us in 
retrospect, and become a melan- 
choly pleasure at best, but oftener 
still a subject of regret, because 
we did not heed them while they 
were with us. 

Well, it was not long before the 
bright salt air, rich with iodine 
and ozone, and fresh from its race 
over leagues of ocean, the simple 
and wholesome food, and all the 
happy circumstances of the time, 
began apparently to restore the 
invalid. His appetite was more 
constant, his spirits rose, his temper 
was less variable, and the power 
to enjoy, of which he had been 
deprived to a great extent, began 
to return to him—by fits and starts, 
it is true, but still it came ; and his 
wife was happy about him again 
in a calm and steadfast way which 
was natural to her. 

One morning after their early 
breakfast they strolled out of their 
garden on to the beach with their 
boy. Leslie Somers had a book, 
his wife a piece of work, and they 
sat on the shingle, giving as much 
attention to each other and to the 
sturdy child as they did to book or 
work. The boy would paddle at 
first, and his mother took off his 
shoes and socks; but finding the 
water warm and pleasant, the young 
rascal was not content to have no 
more of it than would cover his 
feet, and so, when his parents’ 
attention was otherwise engaged, 
he quietly divested himself of his 
scanty summer clothing, and when 
they looked again, behold him 
standing, a very Cupid with golden 
curls, crowing with delight, and 
saying, “Mind! mind!” to the 
little waves that splashed up 
against his mottled legs, while he 
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motioned them back with out- 
spread dimpled hands. His father 
took a rope that was trailing from 
a fishing- boat drawn up on the 
beach close by, and playfully threw 
it round him, making believe that 
he was a ship, and must be made 
fast to the capstan, his mother, 
-—the boy entering into the joke, 
and making the beach resound 
with peals of laughter, spontane- 
ous, rippling, and delicious as the 
lap and murmur of the little waves 
that burst about his feet. 

This game ended, and the child 
dressed again, the three wandered 
off into the village to buy fruit, 
and having obtained what they 
wanted, they continued their walk, 
passing through a narrow gorge 
between the hills at the back of 
the village on to the heath. These 
hills curved round the houses like 
a protecting arm, sheltering them 
in a warm embrace from the world 
beyond, and keeping them safe 
from all storms but such as were 
caused by the restless variable 
temper of the wind on the bosom 
of its slave, the sea. From the 
village street if would have been 
impossible to suspect the existence 
of a great wide heath on the other 
side of the hills, or even to catch 
a glimpse of any road by which 
this sheltered nook could keep up 
communication with the outer 
world ; and when, having passed 
through that narrow gorge, you 
found yourself on the heath, it 
was so unlike every other feature 
of the place, except, perhaps, the 
sea, which was not visible from 
any part of it, and to which, in 
the long swell and sweep of it, and 
its billowy undulations, it bore 
some resemblance, that you might 
easily have imagined yourself con- 
veyed by a powerful spell from an 
Eden of flowers and sunshine to 
the cold of a wind -swept desert, 
dreary, disconsolate, abandoned— 
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the beginning of that world with- 
out end where all life ceases, and 
the consciousness of what must 
follow does not yet begin. 

But this would only be your 
first impression as you stood a 
little above the heath, looking 
down on what would then seem 
to you a wide, unlovely, level, 
monotonous expanse. Like people 
who are really worth knowing, 
the heath improved on acquaint- 
ance; and the more intimate you 
were with it, and the nearer you 
came to it, the better you liked 
it. First you perceived with awe 
the vast unusual height of the 
vault of heaven above it; and 
next you were conscious of the 
indefinable charm of Jevel distance, 
apparently unbounded ; and then 
there came to you that sense of 
freedom, born of pure air and 
open space, which gives wings to 
the spirit, and exhilarates un- 
speakably. And once you were 
down upon the heath, you found 
it no longer a dreary monotonous 
expanse. Even the sameness of 
colour vanished then: the heather 
mixture of purple and white, 
brown, yellow, and green, so in- 
significant in the distance, but so 
beautiful when you found yourself 
surrounded by its component parts, 
—the purple heather, the creamy 
meadow-sweet, the tall foxglove, 
and the feathery green of ferns 
and bracken through which you 
might then be wading breast-high. 
All these were specks in a con- 
glomerate whole, when seen from 
above, with no more character 
visible than is shown by a crowd 
of one’s fellow-creatures in par- 
ticoloured clothes. But once 
amongst them, and you found 
that, like those same fellow-crea- 
tures, each had a separate exist- 
ence, large, and more or less 
lonely, of its own, a local habita- 
tion anda name. And then you 
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would find, too, that all that seem- 
ingly dry barren level was in 
seality nothing of the kind, but a 
rugged surface, varied with heights 
and hollows, and full of life and 
cheery voices, the babble of num- 
berless streams, the merry chirp 
and twitter of restless birds, the 
hum of busy bees, and the voice 
of myriads of insects—the domi- 
nant chord, made of numberless 
notes, of the whole melody—sink- 
ing as they settled in showers 
upon the leaves, swelling as they 
rose again to pursue their gambols 
in the air, and sinking once more 
as they again subsided, fatigued 
by their aerial dances, for another 
moment’s rest. And on a day 
like this, too, everything was throb- 
bing with an answering throb to 
the heat of the summer sun, 
glowing responsive to his ardent 
kiss; the whole broad bosom of 
the heath outspread, as it were, 
a thymy couch for him to rest 
upon, warmed into life and rap- 
ture by his rays, and uttering, in 
the joy of his caress, a low, varied, 
blissful, inarticulate sob of deep 
ecstatic pleasure. 

When they found themselves 
out on the scented heather, away 
from all human habitation, the 
young man set his boy on his 
shoulder that he might see far 
over this strange new land, and on 
they walked, choosing haphazard 
to follow a narrow path that 
wound amongst the bracken, not 
paying much heed to whither they 
were going, but happy as the 
birds and brooks are, and as free 
from care as the empty sky 
above them, as unconscious for the 
moment of anything beyond as 
the heath on which they trod. 
Leslie Somers held his boy on his 
shoulder with one strong hand, 
while with the other he carelessly 
swung the rope he had taken from 
the fishing-boat on the beach, and 
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had forgotten to replace. His 
wife walked behind him, singing 
softly to herself, and laughingly 
putting ripe strawberries, from a 
bag she carried on her arm, into 
the child’s mouth, when that 
crimson orifice was every now and 
then presented to her for fresh 
supplies. They had scarcely ex- 
changed a word since they left the 
beach, there being no need to 
interrupt their gladness with un- 
necessary exertions of the voice. 
But now, descending one of the 
purple billows that rolled from 
end to end of the heath, they 
came upon a sign of civilisation 
which astonished them in such a 
place. This was nothing less than 
a double line of rails, quite in- 
visible till you were close upon 
them, and which you would 
scarcely have expected to find 
there, even if you had noticed the 
telegraph wires that accompanied 
them, as usual, on the hither 
side. The line seemed to be 
hiding itself as much as it could 
beneath the luxuriant herbage 
that fringed it thickly on either 
hand, as if it knew it had no 
business there, and was ashamed 
to be seen. It cut across the 
heath from side to side, dividing 
it, and seeming to spring from the 
heart of the distant hills on the 
right, to be absorbed again into 
the hot haze of the low-lying 
horizon on the left, as if it flashed 
into a brief and purposeless exist- 
ence which extended only as far 
in either direction as the eye could 
reach. Arrived at this spot, 
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Leslie Somers put the boy down, 
and that sturdy youth, reinvig- 
orated by rest and refreshment, 
no sooner touched the ground 
than he snatched off his hat, and 
began to deal death and destruction 
to every winged creature within 
his reach. His mother stood 
leaning against a telegraph - post 
watching him, smiling, tranquil, 
and happy. Presently her hus- 
band came up behind her with 
that piece of rope, and playfully 
wound it round and round her and 
the telegraph-post, till she stood 
pinioned like a victim tied to the 
stake, 

“See, Boykins!” she cried, laugh- 
ing, ‘“ mother’s a prisoner !” 

But the child was too busy either 
to hear or heed, and she stood there 
a while longer contemplating his 
pretty gambols, mother-like, with 
every faculty absorbed in the de- 
lightful occupation. 

But all at once—she could not 
tell why or wherefore—a little 
breeze had arisen, and the day was 
changing, perhaps, though the birds 
still sang, the bees buzzed, and the 
sun shone ; but all at once she felt 
a shiver, not of cold but of loneli- 
ness and helplessness, come over 
her, and she called to her husband, 
“Leslie! Leslie!” and then was 
frightened by the fear in her own 
voice, and called again, “ Leslie! 
Leslie !” 

She waited a moment for an 
answer after that, looking about 
her the while; but she looked in 
vain. Her husband had dis- 
appeared ! 


CHAPTER Ii. 


What had become of him? she 
asked herself, thinking at the same 
time that he must return in a 
moment to release her, and ready 
to reproach him for leaving her 





alone at all, tied up in that ridicu- 
lous manner. 

But where had he gone? She 
looked out over the line, but at 
first he was nowhere to be seen. 
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Then suddenly she spied him com- 
ing up out of a hollow, out of 
earshot already, and walking on 
steadily, but walking, alas,—oh! 
most inexplicable fact,—walking 
away from her! “Leslie! Leslie!” 
she called again, though she knew 
he could not hear. 

A swarm of flies buzzed up into 
the air from the warm leaves about 
her, startled by the shrill and 
sudden cry. 

“‘ Leslie ! Leslie !” she reiterated, 
struggling frantically to disengage 
herself, though she knew that the 
one effort was as futile as the other. 
Then the impulse to struggle and 
cry was over, and she drew herself 
up against the post, and looked 
about her, a changed woman in 
these few minutes, in a changed 
world ! 

The child had just caught another 
butterfly. It was under his hat on 
the grass, and he was sitting beside 
the hat, holding it down with both 
dimpled hands in a determined 
way, calculated to give a spectator 
a vast idea of the strength of the 
creature beneath. Every now and 
then he tilted the hat up a little 
bit, and craned down his neck, so 
as to peep under, till at last, 
catching a glimpse of his prize in 
a moment of oblivious excitement, 
he lifted the hat entirely, when the 
pretty prisoner immediately spread 
its painted wings and fluttered off. 
The child watched it for a moment 
with a ludicrous expression of dis- 
may on his countenance, and then 
scrambled up and toddled on in 
pursuit, losing his balance often on 
the unequal ground, and perform- 
ing as much of the distance on his 
hands and knees as on his feet; 
while his mother in turn watched 
him, if watching it can be called 
when the eyes involuntarily con- 
vey a record of what is passing to 
the brain, and write it there for 


the use of recollection by-and-by, 
the mind being absent at the 
moment, and all unconscious of the 
process, 

The child had crept and toddled 
by this time to the nearest line of 
rails, on the polished surface of 
one of which he now sat. He had 
forgotten the butterfly in the exer- 
tion of following it, and was look- 
ing about for some new object of 
interest when his mother called 
him. She did it by force of habit 
and mechanically—‘“ Boykins, come 
to mamma!” The boy turned to 
her with the beauty and innocence 
of an angel and the merry mischief 
of a healthy little mortal on his 
face, and laughed. “ Boykinths 
no go to mummy,” he lisped. 
“Mummy naughty. Mummy put 
in the corner.” ‘Yes, Boykins, 
come to mummy,” she urged. ‘ Boy- 
kins, come and untie mummy. 
Poor mummy a prisoner.” But 
the boy only laughed again, throw- 
ing himself back on the rail, and 
kicking his plump legs about. It 
was too good a joke this! Mamma 
a prisoner, papa gone, and Mr 
Baby a gentleman at large! He 
couldn’t enjoy it half enough. 

His mother had called him me- 
chanically, as we have said. Her 
mind was for the moment paralysed 
by the shock of the situation in 
which she found herself. She felt 
that something had gone wrong ; 
she knew she was in trouble; but 
what was wrong, and wherefore 
the trouble, she had not yet been 
able to think. Another shock was 
requisite to adjust the balance of 
her disordered thoughts. And 
presently it came. Glancing away 
from the child for a moment, her 
eye was caught by a dark body 
that was rising up into the empty 
sky from the heath far away, low 
down, close to the verge of the 
horizon on the left. She saw it at 
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first as we constantly see things 
which bear no reference to our- 
selves, and offer at a glance no 
feature of special interest to fix 
our attention. She looked at it, 
and she looked away; but the 
heavy opacity of the thing had 
impressed itself on her retina, and 
glance in what direction she would, 
it was that she saw darkening all 
other objects. Something unusual 
in this phenomenon made her look 
back to ascertain the cause of it, 
and the slight effort of the will 
this act necessitated was sufficient 
to re-arouse her dormant mental 
energy. 

What was the thing? A pillar ? 
A cloud? Why, both, of course! 
A pillar of soot! A cloud of 
smoke! But how did so dense a 
cloud of smoke happen to be there ? 
Coal-smoke too, far from any 
human habitation, and rising ap- 
parently from the bare brown 
heath. Another sense helped her 
to answer the question for herself 
—the sense of hearing, upon which 
there now smote a rumbling sound 
as dull and heavy to the ear as the 
massive pillar of smoke had been 
to the eye, a sound to which she 
had been accustomed all her life, a 
familiar rush and roar, the cause 
of which she had not even to ask 
herself; but its very familiarity 
made it strange to her now, because 
of a certain new significance, and 
also the time and place. It was as 
if she had acquired another sense, 
which enabled her to perceive for 
herself something she had only 
hitherto heard of; and the new 
feature in this familiar object was 
that of danger. 

She was little more than a girl 
herself, finely nurtured, delicately 
bred, full of youth and health 
and strength, but unaccustomed to 
horrors, and untried. She was 
bound fast to that telegraph-post, 
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so fast that the agony of the 
strongest impulse in life would not 
have availed to loose her. She 
was a mother, and her little child 
was rolling his sturdy limbs on the 
iron rail not half-a-dozen yards 
away from her, and filling the air 
with gurgles of happy laughter. 
She was a _ sensitive, delicate, 
feminine thing, who could not 
have borne to see the least little 
creature suffer; and she knew 
that what she saw there, that long, 
sinuous, oscillating object, thunder- 
ing on relentlessly with rush and 
roar and grinding weight of 
hardest metal, making the earth 
tremble, was a train, which in 
another minute must mangle her 
tiny human blossom before her 
eyes, unless there was a God in 
heaven or any power on earth to 
be summoned by her shrieks, and 
moved to pity by her frantic strug- 
gles. ‘Leslie, Leslie! Baby, baby ! 
O God! O God! My child!” 

But neither God nor man heard 
her ; and the child, frightened by 
her cries, sat up and looked at 
her, but would not move, while 
the long train came on at a terrific 
rate, rushing towards him. Shriek 
upon shriek, shriek upon shriek, 
the wretched mother sent up to 
heaven; and the solid post to 
which she was tied rocked again 
with the fury of her struggles, but 
the cord did not give an inch. It 
had cut through the sleeves of her 
summer gown, and into the delicate 
flesh of her arms, but she felt no 
physical pain. The awful torment 
of terror was upon her, and all 
other forms of suffering are as 
nothing to it. 

As it approached, the train 
uttered a shriek like a hideous 
mockery of her own, which it 
drowned, so that she could not 
hear herself. It seemed as if its 
speed increased as it neared her, 
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rushing along in a cloud of dust. 
It was coming—it had come—it 
had passed—it had vanished. And 
the poor tortured mother, a sorry 
dishevelled figure, a ghastly cari- 
cature of herself as she had been 
only an hour before, was still 
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enough now. Her head had sunk 
on her breast ; her eyes were shut. 
She was conscious, but she could 
not stand; and it was the cruel 
cord, eating further into her flesh 
as her weight sank upon it, which 
for the moment supported her. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was a little laugh, a tentative 
little laugh, only wanting an ex- 
cuse to become a cry, that roused 
her. ‘Mummy frightened by the 
puff-puff! Mummy frightened by 
the puff-puff!” 

She raised her haggard eyes, 
dully at first, without intelligence ; 
but on a sudden a great light of 
joy flashed into them, a joy which 
was as sharp a pain for an instant 
as the fear had been. The child 
was still sitting on the rail un- 
harmed. The train had gone by 
on the other line! But the relief 
was little more than momentary. 
She only recovered from the first 
access of terror in order to fall 
into another agony of mind, a 
horrible agony of suspense. The 
boy would not leave the line, and 
the same danger threatened always 
while he remained there. The 
emergency was developing a hither- 
to unsuspected strength of char- 
acter in her. There was little 
enough she could do, but what was 
possible under the circumstances 
she did with admirable presence 
of mind. She tried coaxing first 
of all—‘‘ Dear Boykins, come to 
mamma !” 

He only looked at her. 

**See, mummy has hurt her arm. 
Come and kiss it, and make it 
well.” 

He looked at the arm, but seeing 
it was bleeding, drew the corners 
of his mouth down into an expres- 
sion of disgust, but moved not. 


“ Mummy will ery if baby won’t 
come to her.” But baby turned 
his resolute little head away, and 
pretended not to hear. “I know 
such a nice story,” the poor mother 
began again. The little fellow 
looked out over the heath intently, 
but she could see he had pricked 
up his ears. “It is all about a 
little boy who went for a walk 
one day with his father and 
mother——” 

“Like me, mummy?” the child 
exclaimed, forgetting his pretend- 
ed preoccupation in the interest 
of this great discovery. 

“Yes, just like you. And it 
was a beautiful warm day, and the 
sun was shining, and the birds 
sang little songs to each other, 
and there were butterflies 9 

“And what did he do?” the 
boy demanded, his interest fully 
aroused by this time. He was 
sprawling on his stomach now 
between the rails, with his hands 
folded under his chin to raise it 
that he might look up at his 
mother, after the manner of the 
cherub in the picture known as 
the Sistine Madonna. 

“T can’t tell you what he did if 
you stay there. You are too far 
away.” 

“No, me not,” was the decided 
reply. ‘Me hear oo.” 

Then she answered in a very 
low voice, only allowing him to 
catch enough of what she said to 
tantalise him. He turned one 
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ear, making a great attempt to 
hear at first, but presently he 
tired of the effort. 

“ Boy know that story,” he in- 
terrupted contemptuously. “ Boy 
tell it oo.” 

It was evident she must change 
her tactics. “Did Boykins see 
the big puff- puff?” she began 
afresh. ‘‘ Another big puff-puff is 
coming directly. Boykins must 
get up at once, this very moment, 
and come to mummy, else it will 
kill him dead, and mummy will 
have no little boy, and then what 
will she do?” 

The child looked at her dreamily, 
but did not move; and now she 
saw something in his eyes that 
made her redouble her efforts to 
entice him to her. The young 
rasca] had nestled himself into an 
easy position. The warmth and 
stillness, with the day’s fatigue, 
were telling upon him. A gentle 
languor appeared in his eyes, a 
gathering unconsciousness of all 
external things, partial at first and 
intermittent, but presently de- 
scending like a dark curtain, veil- 
ing the distance, and then the near- 
er glimpse of gorse and fern, the 
bottom of his mother’s dress, the 
bright shining rails beside him, 
till all the world was blotted out 
by the grateful impenetrable black- 
ness, the voice that called him 
trembling away at the same time 
into a more and more immeasur- 
able past, from which at last it 
ceased to come at all. The child 
slept. But, alas for the mother! 

Again and again she called him: 
Her throat was parched and sore ; 
her voice came hoarser and hoarser ; 
articulation grew gradually im- 
possible, and at last sound failed, 
but the child never moved. His 
rosy face was turned to her, still 
resting on his chubby arms. He 
was slightly flushed with sleep. 
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His bright lips were parted, show- 
ing the little white teeth between. 
His long dark eyelashes flickered a 
little now and then as a fly lit on 
his forehead or glossy clustering 
curls. A lovelier child it would 
be impossible to imagine, such a 
child as only comes to young and 
happy parents ; and the mother, in 
a worn-out interval, when the 
desire as well as the power to 
struggle and cry were both ex- 
hausted, found herself perusing 
the details of his beauty as if it 
were all new to her. While so 
engaged she forgot her own posi- 
tion and his for a little; but the 
rush of recollection caught her 
again inevitably, and then her 
frantic struggles were redoubled, 
until it seemed that if deliverance 
were not at hand, death must come 
and release her. And it was 
strange that during all this time 
she never once thought of her 
husband. It was evidently not a 
busy time on the line. Only that 
one train had passed as yet. She 
had fancied a hundred times that 
another was coming; but as none 
ever came, by degrees the danger 
grew less urgently present to her 
mind, and when at last the unmis- 
takable sound smote upon her ears, 
coming in the opposite direction 
this time, she started into full 
consciousness again — for a dull 
torpor had been stealing over her 
—as if the possibility were new to 
her. 

The train came in sight, but she 
deluded herself with the idea that 
this one also must be on the other 
line. She was so sure of it that 
she watched it coming, and col- 
lected her strength to make a 
desperate effort to attract atten- 
tion to her strange position. She 
watched it until it was within a 
few yards of the sleeping child, 
and then she saw her mistake, and 
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it was the last thing she did see. 
For in the same instant, and before 
she could utter a sound, her senses 
left her. The train swept on as 
the other had done, crowded with 
people, many of whom must have 
seen her standing, apparently lean- 
ing at ease against the post, and 
any one of whom would doubtless 
have flown to her assistance could 
they have guessed her need ; but 
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in the dust raised by their rapid 
progress, and the rush and whirl 
of it, nothing was visible long 
enough to attract particular atten- 
tion. The engine-driver saw her 
as he approached, and saw also a 
speck which he supposed to be 
a summer wrap of hers lying on 
the line, but forgot the circum- 
stance before he was well out of 
sight. 


CHAPTER IV. 


When consciousness returned, 
Gertrude Somers felt as if she had 
only shut her eyes and opened 
them again. That there had been 
any interval between the acts it 
was not, of course, possible for her 
to conceive, there being no inci- 
dents discernible by which to 
measure the time in the blackness 
of the heavy insensibility that had 
come upon her. She recollected 
her own position the moment she 
recovered, but she did not remem- 
ber the immediate cause of her 
fainting - fit; and now, feeling a 
warm soft something caressing her 
hand, and hearing a little whim- 
pering voice calling her in heart- 
broken accents, she looked down 
in a dazed sort of way, wondering 
what it was she could not recol- 
lect. The little soft warm lips 
kissed her cold hand again and 
again, and the baby voice lisped 
out with baby pertinacity, ‘““ Mum- 
my, wake up! Mummy, wake up! 
Mummy, wake up!” and then, 
finding mummy deaf, explained, 
“ Boykins come to mummy, ‘ike 
good boy.” 

Then she recollected, and grasp- 
ing his little hand, held on to -it, 
and would have held on till heaven 
and earth had passed away, had 
that event occurred before res- 
cue reached her. But happily 


her tenacity was not put to the 
test. 

The rush of happy relief which 
the sight of her boy, safe and 
sound, and within reach, had 
caused her, had greatly revived 
her. She was able to murmur 
fervent ejaculations of gratitude 
to heaven, while she wondered 
how the miracle had been wrought. 
It was no such mighty miracle 
after all, as she must have known 
had she kept her consciousness a 
moment longer. The child was 
lying down flat between the rails, 
and the train passed safely over 
him. The wind of it fluttered his 
skirts, and the noise awoke him, 
but he was too frightened to move 
while it would have been danger- 
ous todo so. When all,was quiet 
again, however, he made for his 
mother’s side, and nestled close up 
to her with lamb-like docility. It 
seemed as if he could realise the 
danger now it was past, and was 
subdued by the thought of it. 

“Mummy, come away,” 
pleaded. 

“Mummy tied, mummy can’t 
come away,” she answered, des- 
perately. ‘“ Baby ask God to un- 
tie mummy.” 

Then the child hid his little 
face in her dress, and was still. 

Presently there came a sound 


he 
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which made her heart leap for joy. 
It was the ring of a clear voice 
singing, a man’s voice—singing a 
careless song of love and peace, 
but it did not jar on her, though 
the theme was little suited to her 
mood, for it meant help. The 
singer was coming towards her, 
which was fortunate, for she could 
not have made him hear at any 
distance, her voice was so hoarse. 
He approached nearer and nearer, 
still singing, till he was close to 
her, then the song broke off abrupt- 
ly. He was coming from behind, 
and she could not see him; but 
he had just seen her, and had 
stopped amazed. Only for a mo- 
ment, though, and then he came 
up hastily. 

‘Good heavens !” he exclaimed. 
“ How did this happen ?” 

“T don’t know—at least—oh, 
something must have happened,” 
she cried. ‘But for pity’s sake 
undo the cord, sir. It is cutting 
me to the bone, I think.” 

But he had undone it even while 
she was speaking, and putting his 
arm round her with the business- 
like air of a man accustomed to 
succour the sick and sorry, he sat 
her gently down upon the turf, 
and, kneeling on one knee, sup- 
ported her with the other, while 
he took a flask of wine from his 
pocket and made her drink. He 
did not trouble her with any more 
questions, but did what he could 
to restore her, in a manly unaf- 
fected way that made the endeav- 
our natural and acceptable. He 
was a man of thirty, rather over 
the middle height, well made, with 
bright fair hair, a broad high fore- 
head, deep grey eyes, small non- 
descript nose, strong teeth, and a 
Cupid’s bow of a moustache. It 
was a strong expressive face, 
though not exactly a handsome 
one. The expression in it now, of 
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deep sympathy and interest, in- 
spired confidence, and Mrs Leslie 
Somers began of her own accord, 
as soon as she was sufficiently re- 
covered, to tell him as much as 
she knew herself of the circum- 
stances which had led to his finding 
her in such a strange predicament. 

“Something must have happened 
to my husband,” she added. ‘“Some- 
thing must have happened to him.” 

‘You had no quarrel with him ? 
Pardon me, I must ask the ques- 
tion. The whole affair is so extra- 
ordinary.” 

“Quarrel with my husband 
Gertrude exclaimed. ‘ How could 
I ? ” 

The young man smiled. ‘“ Well, 
such things do happen, you know,” 
he answered, deprecatingly. ‘“ But 
tell me, what were you talking 
about before he bound you to the 
post, and at the time?” 

“Nothing. We spoke very little 
to each other after leaving the 
beach, and I can’t remember any- 
thing J said ; but once or twice he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Take care, Gertrude!” 
or “Mind that stone!” for I was 
following him, you know, and the 
road is rough.” 

**-You do not live here?” 

“Oh no. We came to Trewport 
on my husband’s account. He has 
been suffering from the effects of 
overwork, and was very much out 
of health.” 

“ Ah!” the stranger exclaimed, 
as if this last observation threw 
some light on the subject. ‘ Had 
he been depressed ?” 

“Yes, he had long fits of de- 
pression at times ; but he has been 
wonderfully better since we came 
here.” 

“Did he show any sign of de- 
pression this morning?” 

“No, at least—now I think of 
it—he was very quiet. But I 
really noticed nothing unusual.” 
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The young man was thoughtful 
for a little time after this. Then 
he said—‘ Perhaps I had better 
tell you that Iam adoctor. My 
name is Jeffrey Mansell. And as 
a medical man, may I give you 
my opinion?” 

“Oh, I wish you would.” 

“Shortly, then, I think--I may 
be wrong, you know—but I think 
that your husband, suffering as 
you say from the effects of over- 
work, has become suddenly de- 
ranged—temporarily, of course— 
and that he has wandered away 
under the influence of some de- 
lusion. There are some such cases 
on record, and they have almost 
invariably occurred to men suffer- 
ing, as so many do now, from the 
over-pressure of brain-work. Your 
husband’s doctor will, however, 
know at once if such a thing was 
probable in his case, and in the 
meantime we must find him.” 

‘T saw him over there a long way 
off,” Mrs Somers said, indicating 
the direction. “And here come 
some workmen, who may have met 
him. Will you kindly inquire?” 
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Dr Mansell did so, but at first 
they said they had not seen any 
one all day. 

“Would he be going towards 
the station, though?” one of them 
turned back to ask. ‘ What like 
was he, tall? I did see a tall 
gentleman, walking in a hurry, 
as if he was going to catch a 
train down yonder at the station. 
But that was before dinner- 
time.” 

The doctor returned to Mrs 
Somers. ‘They did see him,” he 
told her—‘“ that is, if he is tall?” 
She nodded. ‘But now, if you 
can walk, you must try and get 
home,” he went on. ‘Come, young 
man,” and he picked up the boy, 
and set him on his shoulder. 
‘Can you walk?” 

“‘Oh yes,” she answered bravely. 
“Tam quite strong now. Do not 
let us lose any more precious time. 
I am afraid of being seen, too,” 
she added, glancing down at her 
torn sleeves, and putting her hands 
up to her tumbled hair. “ But we 
can get to our house without going 
through the village.” 


CHAPTER V. 


The Leslie Somers had taken 
a furnished house for the season, 
and had brought down their own 
servants. The house stood, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful garden, 
just outside the village, close to 
the sea, and Dr Mansell left Mrs 
Somers and the boy at the garden 
gate, which they had reached, fortu- 
nately, without encountering any 
one. 

“T am private physician to Lord 
Wartlebury at present,” he had ex- 
plained by the way. “He has 
just purchased a large steam-yacht, 
in which I am bound to accompany 
him to the ends of the earth, which 


is to be our destination, I believe ! 
You may have noticed the yacht 
this morning, anchored out in the 
bay. We put in here for water, 
and I came on shore to stretch my 
legs, which were somewhat cramped 
by the close quarters on board.” 
“Thank heaven for sending 


you!” Mrs Somers ejaculated. 
When they reached the gate, 
Dr Mansell said, “I will leave you 


here. Do pray go and rest, and 
eat if you can. You must keep 
up your strength and spirits. 1 
see you don’t want to think about 
yourself, but it is very necessary, 
and you must. Excuse my au- 
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thoritative manner,” he added, with 
a frank and genial smile. “It is 
part of my profession, you know, 
and really there will be no time 
lost, for 1 am going straight off to 
the yacht at once to tell Lord 
Wartlebury what has happened, 
and get men to search the heath. 
I will go to the station also, and 
make inquiries there myself. And 
I know Lord Wartlebury will do 
what he can. He’s the kindest old 
man alive.” 

Mrs Somers accepted this kind 
offer of further assistance without 
any affectation of reluctance. Her 
need was too great to think of 
such a thing, and besides, there 
was something in Dr Mansell’s 
way of taking the responsibility 
on his own shoulders, which made 
his doing so seem less a favour 
to herself than a duty to society at 
large. Very thankfully then she 


confided in his strength, and pre- 
pared to obey him. 


She did all 
that he had suggested to keep up 
her own strength, but the all was 
not sufficient to distract her at- 
tention during the interval that 
necessarily elapsed before he could 
return to report progress, and the 
torment of those long moments of 
suspense and inaction was such 
as she had not hitherto thought 
it possible for mortals to endure. 
She had read often enough though, 
in sensational stories, of the suffer- 
ings of heroes and heroines, un- 
der the influence of poignant 
anxiety, and had even sympathised 
with what they felt to a certain 
extent ; but such sympathy had 
merely caused her a thrill of 
pleasurable interest, very different 
from the ache, ache, ache of the 
terrible dread that now beset her. 
She wondered how she could ever 
have read of such things to enjoy 
them ; arid really, when one comes 
to think of it, the want of imagi- 
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nation, which enables us, by way 
of relaxation, to contemplate our 
fellow-creatures in the most pain- 
ful positions, is extraordinary. 
Were we ourselves placed in cir- 
cumstances which, in a book, just 
suffice to fix our attention, they 
would probably land us in a 
lunatic asylum. Optimists would 
argue that it is a wise provision of 
nature, this inability to realise ; 
but pessimists might quote it 
triumphantly to show how close to 
the surface the savage in us is, 
and how we delight, so far as we 
dare, in most of the barbarities 
which civilisation has proscribed 
as a disgrace to our common 
humanity. 

But Mrs Leslie Somers did not 
weakly give way to anxiety. She 
suspended her suspense, as it were, 
and lessened it by a determined 
effort to keep her mind fixed on 
the happiest possible explanation 
of what had occurred. She told 
her servants that she was afraid 
her husband had lost himself on 
the heath, but that another gentle- 
man had gone to look for him in 
case some accident had occurred, 
which, however, she did not think 
likely, though he might, of course, 
have sprained his ankle—it was 
very rough walking out there, as 
they knew, and in that case, it 
would take him some time to get 
home—an explanation so natural 
and plausible that it imposed upon 
herself, although it only occurred 
to her when the necessity to say 
something arose. From that 
moment she waited, with hope in 
her heart, and some show of pa- 
tience ; but still the time dragged 
by on feet of lead, and every now 
and then the recollection of the 
bright and happy morning re- 
curred to her with a pang—and 
who could have dreamed that in so 
short a time all would be changed! 
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—but still, of course, she caught 
herself up, there was nothing 
really to fear. In fact she quite 
expected Dr Mansell and Leslie 
would be laughing with her over 
the incidents of the day at dinner 
that very evening, and while she 
thought of it, she would go and 
tell the cook to prepare for a 
guest. But it was four o’clock 
and they had not come; what 
could be keeping them ? 

With all possible despatch, how- 
ever, Dr Mansell did return, but 
not with Leslie, and not alone 
either, for Lord Wartlebury ac- 
companied him. Lord Wartle- 
bury was a man of seventy, fresh 
for his age, and vigorous, with a 
large well-shaped head, betokening 
a finely balanced brain, and bald 
save for a fringe of grey hair at 
the back; piercing dark eyes, 


regular features, clear cut still in 
spite of his age ; a grey moustache 


waxed at the ends, good teeth, 
though somewhat discoloured, and 
the air and carriage of a soldier 
accustomed to command. His 
whole appearance suggested health 
both of mind and body; you would 
have said a man with twenty 
years of life before him, and 
power to enjoy every one of them ; 
and the expression of his counte- 
nance, while it must have com- 
manded respect, even had you not 
known who he was, would also 
have inspired confidence, and that 
liking at first sight which rapidly 
ripens into affection. This was 
the effect produced on Mrs Somers, 
whom he further fascinated by a 
mixture of courtly grace of man- 
ners and kindly deference, which 
was irresistible. 

The two gentlemen found her 
dressed in a plain dark travelling 
costume, ready for any emergency. 
Her hair was bound round her 
head in thick dark glossy coils, 
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which looked as if they had been 
arranged less for ornament than 
for neatness, which would last out 
a long journey should she be 
obliged to take one. Her manner 
was cool, composed, and resolute ; 
her face, pale; her eyes, unnatu- 
rally bright, but steady. Under 
ordinary circumstances she would 
not have attracted much attention. 
She had good hair, good eyes, a 
good figure, small hands and feet, 
strong teeth, and was altogether 
good - looking, but not beautiful. 
Yet she was interesting in appear- 
ance, and intellectual, two lasting 
charms, which a man like Lord 
Wartlebury would appreciate at 
once, and prefer to mere animal 
beauty, however striking. She 
was refined, too, both in mind and 
manner, another charm, rarer than 
any, and as powerful, and apparent 
in her whole person and dress, in 
every look and gesture. Lord 
Wartlebury understood her at 
once. He saw the slim grace of a 
girl in her appearance, but the 
strength and confidence of a woman 
of the world in her character, and 
a something beyond in her deport- 
ment generally, which promised a 
depth of passionate earnestness, 
which would stand her in good 
stead in trying circumstances. 

“T ventured to call,” he said, 
when Dr Mansell had presented 
him, “and hope you will not think 
me Officious. If there is anything 
at all I can do to help you, I should 
be really glad.” 

“You are very kind,” she an- 
swered, simply. Then turning to 
Dr Mansell, she said: “ You have 
not found my husband?” speak- 
ing in a steady, self-contained, 
almost business-like tone, which 
betrayed strong feeling enough, 
but without a symptom of tears 
or hysterics. : 

‘‘No,” was the doctor’s direct 
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reply. ‘Lord Wartlebury’s men 
have scoured the heath in all 
directions, but they found no trace 
of him there. I heard, however, 
at the station that a gentleman 
did leave by the mid-day train for 
London. He was a tall man, clean 
shaven, regular features, thick 
brown hair, with a tinge of red in 
it, cut short behind, but curling on 
the forehead ; pale-blue eyes, deep 
set; and he wore a suit of sum- 
mer tweed, light grey, and a white 
tie.” 

“That is my husband,” she said, 
quite quietly. 

“The fellow from whom you 
got your information must have 
had a nice faculty for observation, 
I should think,” Lord Wartlebury 
observed. 

“Yes, apparently,” Dr Mansell 
answered. ‘ But he had a reason 


for noticing this gentleman partic- 
ularly, and that made me think 
that perhaps I was on the right 


track. It was the ticket-collector 
that gave me the information, and 
he said he couldn’t help noticing 
the gentleman, because his manner 
was so peculiar. He walked up 
and down the station, while he 
was waiting for the train, flourish- 
ing his stick, and talking at the 
top of his voice to everybody, and 
he would insist upon getting into 
a third-class carriage, although he 
had taken a first-class ticket. He 
had no luggage with him either. 
And the man thought he had been 
drinking.” 

A painful spasm contracted the 
young wife’s face for a moment. 
“ That is very unlike my husband,” 
she said. ‘It must be as you say, 
doctor, he has lost his senses ” 
and then, turning to Lord Wartle- 
bury, and speaking with more 
emotion than she had yet shown, 
she exclaimed—‘“Oh, sir, help me 
to find my husband !” 
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“My dear young lady,” the 
old gentleman answered, “ nothing 
would give me greater pleasvre. 
I can assure you that nothing 
would give me greater pleasure.” 

Then there was a pause. 

“T must follow him,” she said 
at last. 

“That is what Dr Mansell 
thought you would wish to do,” 
Lord Wartlebury replied. “He has 
inquired about the trains, and finds 
there are none until eight o’clock 
this evening, and that is a slow 
one ; but there is a fast one about 
ten, which arrives at the same time, 
and it would doubtless suit you 
better to go later. - You will prob- 
ably have arrangements to make, 
friends to communicate with, and 
that sort of thing.” 

“T am ready,” she answered. 
“JT packed my things while I was 
waiting for Dr Mansell. We heard, 
you know, from a labourer that a 
gentleman had been seen going to 
the station, and so I prepared to 
follow him, if he had indeed gone. 
But about communicating with our 
friends ; what would you advise? 
He may only have gone to our 
house in London, or to his own 
chambers, in which case I shall 
find him easily. And I have been 
thinking that the fewer people who 
know about this—this—this—his 
going away like this, the better. 
If it were made public, it might 
injure him in his profession. I do 
not know where my own people 
are at this moment. They have 
gone abroad, and are moving from 
one place to another, so that I am 
never sure of their address; and 
my husband has no near relations 
except a sister, who lives in Lon- 
don, and whom [ shall go to, or 
send for, as soon as I arrive, to ask 
her to come here and look after 
my boy, in case I have to be away 
any time. She is a very discreet 
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person, and I can trust her. Our 
own servants are all here, and I 
shall tell them that their master has 
been obliged to go to London sud- 
denly on business of importance, 
and that I mean to run up and do 
some shopping while he is busy. 
They know he likes me to be with 
him always.” This last thought 
brought a dry sob to her throat. 
Were the happy, happy days all 
over? Was her husband to be 
hers no more? If she found him, 
would he look at her strangely, 
not knowing, not remembering! O 
God! She straightened herself on 
her seat as she uttered this bitter 
inward cry, renewing her strength 
with the effort, and casting the dis- 
tressing thought far from her. But 
how should she bear the hours of 
suspense that must elapse while 
she waited for the train? For the 
first time in all her healthy happy 
life, the fear of being left alone 
with her own thoughts appalled 
her. 

“Indeed I think you scarcely 
need advice,” Lord Wartlebury 
answered. ‘“ What you propose 
seems to me in every way the pro- 
per thing to do; what do you say, 
Mansell?” 

A hot flush came and went on 
the young man’s clear skin. It was 
a peculiarity, this flush, in the way 
it came and went whenever he was 
moved. It was eloquent now of 
the sincere admiration he felt for 
this young creature, so cruelly 
placed, and yet so strong and wise 
in the midst of her calamity. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “ that 
there is only one thing Mrs Somers 
has not thought of,—the—eh— 
awkwardness, for a lady, of arriv- 
ing in London alone in the middle 
of the night.” 

“J had thought of that,” his 
lordship answered, with a benign 
smile on his kind old face ; “and 
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as I have to go up about—eh— 
that business you know, Mansell, 
I told you of, I hope Mrs Somers 
will allow me to be her escort.” 
He looked very dignified, very 
much indeed a nobleman, as he 
spoke, but the young lady smiled 
in his face, and the smile was in- 
fectious. 

“Thank you,” was all she said, 
but the words were a real ex- 
pression of gratitude. What she 
thought, however, was: He 
shouldn’t tell stories. He doesn’t 
do it at all well. It is my busi- 
ness that is his business, I know ; 
and he knows I know it, so where 
was the use? I suppose, though, 
I should have refused to let him 
come if he had put it in any other 
way. Well, his delicacy, at all 
events, makes up for his little fib. 

The two gentlemen rose, and as 
they did so the horror of being 
left alone recurred to her. ‘Oh, 
do not leave me!” she said, so 
earnestly that they hesitated ; “at 
least—I mean,” she faltered—“ if 
you have nothing better to do, 
will you stay and dine with me?” 
And she wrung her hands, and 
then she laughed; it was such a 
funny way to ask any one to 
dinner. ‘You will think me 
very weak-minded,” she explained. 
“T can’t help it; I am afraid to 
be alone. If I have leisure to 
think, I shall break down before 
the servants, and then they will 
know that something must be 
wrong.” 

There was now an end of all 
ceremony between them. Dr 
Mansell sent a boat off to the 
yacht, with orders to send what 
Lord Wartlebury required to meet 
him at the station, and then the 
three spent the evening together— 
a quiet evening certainly, but not 
unpleasant for the gentlemen ; for 
their brave little hostess put off 
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her sadness as a duty, and talked 
enough to have deceived them, let 
alone the servants, had they not 
known of the cruel anxiety which 
was gnawing at her heart. And 


even they never suspected the 
sharp physical pain, caused by 
those cutting cords and her frantic 
struggles, which was adding the 
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fear of being disabled to her other 
miseries, though she strove not 
to admit the possibility of such 
a thing even to herself. Her 
wounded arms might burn, and 
her wrenched body might stiffen, 
but be with her husband before 
morning she would, if she kept 
her consciousness at all. 


CHAPTER VI. 


There being no sleeping-cars on 
that line, they were obliged to 
make the journey in an ordinary 
first-class carriage. The train was 
somewhat crowded, and Mrs Somers 
thought their having a whole com- 
partment to themselves was a for- 
tunate accident. She never sus- 
pected that it had been secured 
with some trouble for her special 
comfort and convenience. Indeed 
everything was being done that 
could be done by the most thought- 
ful kindness to make her position 
easier for her, and one of the 
proofs of the delicate tact with 
which she was being cared for 
and protected was the fact that 
no sense of obligation oppressed 
her. All this attention came as 
naturally to her from these two 
strange gentlemen as it would 
have done from her own father 
and brother. 

But the journey did seem inter- 
minable, parts of it especially— 
those long stretches of time be- 
tween the rare stoppages, when 
the world beyond the narrow 
limits of the carriage was blotted 
out by the impenetrable darkness, 
and nothing occurred to mark the 
rate of progress, or even to assure 
the anxious weary one that they 
were progressing at all, but rather 
the contrary ; for by a curious trick 
of the senses she found herself 
fancying that they were not mov- 
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ing, in spite of the rush of the 
grinding steel, or else that they 
were going back, which was 
worse. 

Lord Wartlebury sat opposite, 
and patiently dozed the greater 
part of the time, waking up, how- 
ever, whenever the train stopped, 
and talking to her with that un- 
failing cheerfulness which is one 
of the characteristics of his class, 
or maybe a part of their creed. 
Doubtless in many cases their 
manners are idle; but in Lord 
Wartlebury’s they were certainly 
a proof of loyal nature and of 
lofty mind, and he would not 
have forgotten them at death’s 
door. But at seventy years of 
age even the most vigorous man 
must show signs of fatigue after 
extra exertion ; and during his un- 
easy sleep Mrs Somers noticed 
how worn he was, and her heart 
brimmed with gratitude, and smote 
her with remorse. 

But on, and on, and on, rattle, 
and clatter, and rumble, shriek 
of whistle and rush of steam, the 
mighty crank and the quivering 
wheel, conscious of the dreadful 
noise at times, and conscious also 
of the appalling silence caused 
by the absence of human voices, 
rendering an account to herself of 
all this, and then slipping away 
from it, as it were, into the outer 
darkness of a doze, into the sweet 
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oblivion of snatches of sleep from 
which the inclination of the train 
as it swept round a curve would 
rouse her with a start, and rouse 
her companion too, whose eyes 
met hers as they opened, making 
it appear as if he had been watch- 
ing her in her sleep. 

“JT am afraid you are very 
tired,” he said more than once, but 
quietly ignored his own fatigue 
when she ventured to observe it. 
After one of these momentary 
awakenings into full consciousness, 
it always seemed as if some im- 
portant incident had occurred re- 
freshing them both. Mrs Somers 
would straighten herself then and 
look about her, and it would seem 
as if the flickering yellow light of 
the lamp burnt brighter. But she 
would sink back inevitably into 
her old attitude, the light would 
fade into sickly dimness, Lord 
Wartlebury’s head would nod, and 
his whole body sway to one side, 
little by little, down, down, down, 
till she almost started from her 
seat to save him from falling 
against the glass, and it seemed 
a miracle that he should have re- 
covered himself with no more sign 
of waking than the half opening 
of his eyes that saw not, the per- 
fect inward vision of the soul 
having for the time being replaced 
the uncertain feeble outlook of 
the body. Then the regular beat 
of the machinery would affect 
her mind, shaping itself into a 
rhythmic measure which presently 
took words to itself and became 
a silent song— ‘“ When the day 
breaks, and the shadows flee away,” 
it said; “when the day breaks, 
and the shadows flee,” but nothing 
else. Over and over again, her 
mind involuntarily repeated it, at 
first finding rest and relaxation in 
the mechanical formula, and then 
being wearied by it because it was 
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mechanical, then banishing it for 
an instant by an effort of will, but 
glad to have it back again when 
it returned of its own accord, re- 
placing painful thoughts with a 
monotony which was soothing 
once more in comparison, and then 
benumbing, the cause of more 
moments of blissful unconscious- 
ness. ‘ When the day breaks, and 
the shadows flee away ; when the 
day breaks, and the shadows flee.” 
It was with her still, and seemed 
to rouse her, as the train glided 
into the London terminus at two 
o'clock in the morning, and they 
found themselves at their journey’s 
end at last. 

But a few minutes sufficed after 
that for Lord Wartlebury to see 
her and her luggage safely into a 
cab. 

‘God bless you, my dear child !” 
the old gentleman said, as he 
shook hands with her; “and may 
you find matters much better than 
you have dared to hope when you 
arrive. There is a card with my 
address. I shall be anxious to 
hear from you, and shall wait in 
London until I find that I can be 
of no more use.” 

Then all at once she was over- 
come by his great goodness. She 
could not speak to thank him, but 
she did a better thing. She grasp- 
ed his withered hand in both of 
hers and kissed it fervently, and 
the deed was more eloquent than 
any word. As the cab drove off, 
Lord Wartlebury stood in the 
damp chill morning air, an in- 
distinct figure in the murky fog- 
bedimmed gas-light, looking after 
it, and then he looked at his hand, 
which still had the sensation of 
the grateful impress of her fresh 
young lips upon it, and sighed. 
And he sighed, not because he 
was weary, though weary enough 
he was in all conscience, but be- 
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cause, with all his wealth and 
greatness, he did not find it pos- 
sible to do a good deed every day 
and reap the reward of it. 

As she rattled away in the cab, 
Gertrude Somers found herself en- 
tering upon a new phase of emotion. 
So far she had je/t keenly, but 
she had scarcely thought at all, or 
anticipated anything that might yet 
happen, or speculated about what 
had occurred already, except to the 
extent necessary to form the few 
practical measures she had adopted, 
and to carry them out. Now, how- 
ever, her mind suddenly awoke. 
She began to think and wonder, 
and particularly to notice every 
object she saw, as if any one of 


them might unexpectedly prove of. 


use to her by furthering her search. 
She had never seen the streets of 
London at such an hour before, 
and now she was struck by the 
strangeness of their appearance, 
even the most familiar having lost 
character and identity by reason 
of the unwonted solitude and 
silence which reigned supreme. 
Here and there she passed a police- 
man, here and there a man and 
woman standing close together in 
drunken degraded intimacy ; once 
the light from the cab-lamp flashed 
for a moment on the figure of a 
young girl, cowering in the deep 
shadow of a doorway, in the atti- 
tude of a breathless hunted crea- 
ture awaiting its doom in helpless 
terror. Gertrude saw the face 
distinctly: it haunted her after- 
wards for many a day; and even 
at the time, with such a weight of 
anxious doubt and dread oppressing 
her, she was forced to acknowledge 
that what she felt herself was as 
nothing to the misery that she 
saw. But in the more decorous 
parts of the city through which 
she passed, where the sameness of 
the architecture suggested a mon- 
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otonous propriety, as if the people 
had hit upon one pattern for their 
mansions and their manners, from 
which they dared not trust them- 
selves to diverge an inch, because 
they knew that unless they bound 
themselves down by iron rules 
there would be no depending on 
them, —in these solitudes there 
were no living creatures abroad 
save the occasional policeman and 
the universal cat, something ma- 
chine-like in the steady gait of the 
former making him seem less like 
a human being than a part of the 
constructive force of the city ; and 
something uncanny and not ac- 
counted for in the presence of the 
cats, in their flittings to and fro, 
in the way they peered up through 
area railings, or dropped on velvet 
paws, unshaken, from incredible 
heights, or wandered with confi- 
dence round ledges so narrow that, 
when such small space sufficed, it 
would scarcely have been marvel- 
lous if they had gone on without 
any foothold at all; their gambols, 
too, their demoniac disagreements, 
and the wails with which they an- 
nounced the success of some of 
their enterprises, as if, like man 
himself, they were doomed to dis- 
appointment even in the gratifica- 
tion of their fondest hopes, real- 
isation falling so far short of an- 
ticipation as to be a punishment 
in itself ;—all this, seen and sug- 
gested to Gertrude as she passed, 
made their presence another sign 
of solitude, an addition to the 
strangeness in which the night and 
stillness had already muffled the 
well-known world past recognition. 

But still, curiously enough, she 
had not expected to find anything 
unusual at home. Her thoughts 
were quite busy with what she 
saw; her imagination had not at 
all outrun her rate of progress ; 
and now, when the cab pulled up 
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at her own door, it was with quite 
a shock that she recognised the 
strangeness here also. Her own 
home had lost the individuality 
that made it home. It was one of 
a row of tall houses with large 
»orticoes, and looked now exactly 
like the rest, with close -drawn 
blinds, hiding curtain or flower- 
stand or other trifle that might 
have been familiar, without a light 
even in the hall, with nothing to 
distinguish it, in fact, except the 
number. She got out of the cab 
and stood for a moment looking 
up at the windows, and felt that 
they in turn looked down at her 
with a sort of answer in every 
pane, and in the blank, the un- 
responsive, the unwelcoming si- 
lence. ‘He has not come.” 

She knew it in her heart be- 
fore she rang, and yet she rang, 
and rang again, and fancied she 
heard a footfall in the empty house, 
was sure he was there, was coming, 
would open the door, and all would 
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be right again directly. But oh! 
the change of such a return to her 
happy home! the contrast between 
this cruel uncertainty, this cold 
repulse, and the tender love with 
which she had been received at 
other times ; it made her feel like 
an outcast. 

‘Leslie ! Leslie! ” she cried, and 
it seemed to her as if she had not 
until that moment at all realised 
the full extent of her trouble. 
The cabman, a stout old fellow 
in multitudinous wrappings, with 
a face which had apparently as- 
sumed fat as a disguise, so com- 
pletely were the features obliter- 
ated by it, and a voice that resem- 
bled the squeak and rumble of his 
own cab-wheels, had stood on the 
pavement watching her, and now 
he observed, “It seems they’re all 
from home.” 

Gertrude turned to him. “He 
may be at his chambers,” she said. 
“Drive me there,” and gave him 
the address. 
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A coop deal has been said and 
written about the dangers of 
drawing more and more of our 
food from other countries,—of de- 
pending, indeed, on those other 
countries for our daily bread,—and 
about the horrors that might hap- 
pen to us if, from any cause, the 
supply were stopped. The greater 
part of what has been thus said 
and written is self-evidently true, 
but the arguments advanced have 
had no influence whatever on our 
conduct. We go on, all the same, 
importing larger quantities each 
year, trusting, with our habitual 
complacency, that things will so 
turn out that deliveries will never 
be seriously interrupted, and ac- 
customing ourselves to tremendous 
risks, born only of yesterday, which 
our fathers would never have ac- 
cepted, and which no other nation 
has, thus far, consented to run. 
Of course we are playing with a 
fire, and of course the fire may 
some day burn us up; but mean- 
while we really have three good 
reasons for taking an optimist 
view of the situation, and for 
living in hope instead of fear. 

The first is that, whether we 
like the situation or not, we are 
powerless to change it. Our pop- 
ulation has increased beyond our 
faculty of production; the yield 
of our territory can no longer 
meet our needs; our appetite has 
outgrown our larder; we could 
about manage to join both ends 
sixty years ago, when the total 
population of the United King- 
dom did not exceed fifteen mil- 
lions (though not always quite 
completely even then), but we are 
utterly unable to do it now that 
there are thirty-nine millions of 
us: we must either accept foreign 


food to make up the deficiency, 
or proceed to starve at once, with- 
out waiting for the prospective 
perils which have been so alarm- 
ingly described to us. 

The second is that, whatever be 
the hypothetical hazards of the 
future, the incontestable advan- 
tages of the present constitute a 
considerable set-off against them : 
to-morrow may never come, but 
to-day is always with us; and 
to-day, in this case, brings us so 
many and such real benefits, that 
they almost justify us in forget- 
ting to-morrow. 

The third is that, as our eyes 
are wide open to the consequences 
of losing command of the sea, as 
we are perfectly aware that if we 
did lose it we should not only 
starve but be politically destroyed, 
and as we are supposed to be taking 
precautions against the jeopardy 
by preparing a sufficient fleet, we 
may, for that motive also, allow 
ourselves to go on eating the bread 
of the stranger in relative peace of 
mind, confiding in the adequacy of 
such measures of surety as the 
Government of the period may 
have the wisdom to propose. 

The situation being what it is— 
an inevitable consequence of our 
multiplication—and no ingenuity 
or no toil of ours sufficing to 
change it, the sole effort open to 
us is to make the best of it. But 
as that situation suggests many 
grave and interesting questions, 
as it is new in history, as our 
national existence hangs absolutely 
on its steady maintenance, as we 
are setting an example without 
precedent (though other nations 
besides ourselves may be obliged, 
successively, to adopt it, until it 
becomes the rule of the future 
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instead of the exception of the 
present), it is worth our while to 
remember its starting-points, and 
to watch its growth, so far, at all 
events, as we ourselves are con- 
cerned. 

The subject is, however, so big, 
and is divided into so many chap- 
ters and sections, that nothing but 
its merest outlines and its most es- 
sential elements can be indicated 
here. We can calculate what we 
are paying for our foreign food, can 
recognise the nature and the origin 
of our imports, and can try to esti- 
mate the novel influences, both mo- 
ral and material, that have been set 
to work amongst us by the vast 
change which has arisen in our sys- 
tem of supply ; we can throw a pass- 
ing look, too, at the special con- 
ditions of trade which have been 
called into existence by the recent 
international demand for food, and 
at the more evident of the effects 
entailed in the countries of produc- 
tion. But there we must stop ; the 
rest of the enormous matter lies 
outside our limits here; we can 
but glance at its main features, 
find comfort in them if we may, 
and go on in trust. 

The first observation to be made 
is, that the system of reliance on 
foreign food which has now en- 
tered so thoroughly into our ways, 
has evolved itself almost entirely 
within the two last generations. 
Men are still alive who can recol- 
lect the days when it did not exist, 
and when the mere idea of its ex- 
istence would have filled the land 
with indignation and protestation. 
Of course, like other peoples, we 
have, throughout our history, im- 
ported, in small quantities, certain 
articles of consumption, mainly lux- 
uries ; but, until what may be called 
yesterday, our food as a whole was 
home-raised. Like other people, 
again, we were content with what 
we could provide for ourselves, 
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were convinced, according to the 
theories that had come down to us, 
that every race ought—as a proof 
of its independence—to feed itself, 
and did without what we could not 
grow. Circumstances (including in 
the word all the manifold causes 
and pressures it so elastically com- 
prehends) led us, during the present 
century, to begin to sow less corn, 
and to import more of it ; then we 
brought in other things—scarcely 
perceiving, perhaps, the grave is- 
sues of our acts—and then more 
and more corn, and by degrees, 
more other things still, until, fin- 
ally, we have got to buying part 
of everything abroad,—bring forth 
only half our food at home, procure 
the other half from everywhere, 
and are not in the least ashamed 
at having to do it. What would 
our sires say, if they could see us? 

In this immense revulsion we are 
not, however, absolutely solitary ; 
other countries too, are now import- 
ing food; the transformation is, 
to a certain extent, common to 
many races. But in the change 
of our underlying feeling, and in 
the prodigious extent of our applica- 
tion of the new system, we stand 
alone. The differences of sentiment 
on the subject between ourselves 
and others are so profound, so thor- 
ough, that no telling of the story 
can begin without an indication of 
them, for the reason that they illu- 
minate vividly our position, and 
show us, by comparison, how ex- 
clusively British is its character. 

Those other countries, like our- 
selves, are forced to compensate by 
foreign purchases for the habitual 
or occasional insufficiencies of their 
own crops; but, as those insuflici- 
encies are always infinitely smaller 
than ours, as, in good years, they 
amount, in certain lands, to hardly 
anything, the others buy only on 
a restricted, though variable scale, 
always unwillingly and regretfully, 
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with an unceasing hope that the 
necessity will not endure. Never 
do they admit the principle that 
the importation of foreign food 
ought to be regarded as a per- 
manent or an indispensable ele- 
ment of their organisation ; we 
English alone have, thus far, con- 
sented to admit it to that rank. 
The others insist, anxiously and 
almost angrily, that the first duty 
and the first interest of a free coun- 
try is to provide its own sustenance, 
at all events in its vital elements : 
we, who were the first to practise 
the internationalisation of money 
(in which the others have imitated 
us), have alone, thus far, accepted 
the internationalisation of food as 
well; we alone, too, have consented 
to extend the principle of division 
of labour to division of production, 
and to recognise, as our law of ex- 
istence, that we must apply to each 
individual foreign country, and al- 
most to each region of each coun- 
try, for the products it is best fit- 
ted to supply, according to its spe- 
cial conditions of soil, climate, and 
capacity. The others, for political 
motives which, in their eyes, are 
decisive, patriotically resist ; we, for 
economic reasons which we know 
to be compulsory, helplessly submit. 
The others struggle to free them- 
selves from the foreign bondage— 
comparatively slight as it may be 
—of which they fear the possible 
consequences, by seeking to aug- 
ment their home growths, some by 
bringing new surfaces under tillage, 
some by improving their processes 
of cultivation so as to extract a 
larger yield from the same space ; 
none, as yet, admit the situa- 
tion of dependence as unchange- 
able. We alone have acknowledged 
that it is useless for us to fight 
against the impossible, and have 
made up our minds to look defini- 
tively beyond our shores for what 
we can never again hope to pro- 
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vide within them. That difference 
of conviction places us apart, in a 
position peculiar to ourselves, for, 
under its influence, we accept, with- 
out a combat and in its very full- 
est possible development, an order 
of things which everybody else is 
battling to extirpate altogether, if 
possible, or, at all events, to cut 
down to its lowest practicable di- 
mensions. 

No land (excepting Russia and 
the United States, and not even 
Russia always, as we see at this 
moment) can now be said to be 
able to raise the whole of its own 
bread ; and it seems fairly certain 
that, however much the others 
may protest, they will be con- 
strained by the growth of their 
populations to continue, and even 
to advance, in the road of outside 
purchase on which they have so 
aversely been forced by necessity 
to enter. Whether, if that be the 
case, they will ultimately resign 
themselves (as we have done) to 
the unavoidable remains to be 
seen. For the moment they fight 
fiercely, while we acquiesce agree- 
ably ; and, furthermore, while we 
buy gaily everything we can get, 
luxuries as well as necessaries, the 
others accept nothing, as a rule, 
beyond the strict share of neces- 
saries, without which they could 
not get on. Of course, the ground 
on which we stand is, in every im- 
portant respect, differently con- 
stituted from theirs: they are 
continental, we are insular; they 
have frontiers, we have none ; they 
live in constant fear of invasion, 
we hope to keep it off; their 
supplies may be stopped by land, 
ours can only be cut off by sea; 
they may, perhaps, by efforts (im- 
probable though it be) succeed in 
ripening corn enough to feed them, 
but no effort, whatever be its 
nature, could enable us to do so. 
And yet, when all this has been 
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said in our behalf, the fact remains 
that no one else has done as we 
have done, that we are the one 
race which allows its very existence 
to hang to-day on supplies con- 
tentedly accepted from people who 
may be its enemies to-morrow. 
This utter contrast with all other 
nations constitutes the second 
great feature of our present re- 
markable position. 

The third leading fact of the 
story is that, to enable us to live 
as we are living now, on a system 
of contributions from the earth at 
large, a great many special con- 
ditions that were unknown before 
our time have had to be planned, 
perfected, and grouped successively 
together, until the means invented 
to carry on the trade have become 
as remarkable as the trade itself. 
Food has had to be produced, in 
ever-augmenting quantities and in 
manifold diversity, in parts of the 
world which were wastes yesterday, 
but which have turned out to be 
exactly fitted to beget it; ex- 
pedients have had to be devised 
for preserving perishable forms of 
it, not only till they reach the 
consumer, but, in many cases, 
until the consumer is ready to 
consume them; carriage has had 
to be effected under totally new 
necessities of speed and cheapness. 
That is to say, new regions have 
had to be opened up, new cultures 
inaugurated, new trades learnt, 
new processes contrived, new lines 
of transport organised. Of course, 
all this has not been done for our 
sole benefit; others gain by it 


besides ourselves; large portions . 


of the new crops are consumed in 
the countries of origin (especially 
in the United States) ; but, never- 
theless, it is we English who profit 
the most on the whole. 

Of the various constituents of 
the vast and completely revolution- 
ised commerce that has thus arisen, 
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the progress in the art of em- 
balming food has been perhaps the 
most important, and has certainly 
been the most interesting; the 
rest might have developed from 
previously existing elements, but 
this one had to be invented out- 
right. It is true, of course, that 
the operations cf colonisation, of 
cultivation, and of conveyance have 
all been immensely stimulated ; 
that their very foundations have 
been, to a considerable extent, 
reconstituted ; that the Western 
States of America, Western Canada, 
Australia, and many other recently 
occupied areas owe, in part, their 
rapid prosperity to the food-trade ; 
that the introduction of new profit- 
able crops in those areas—of fruit- 
growing and of wine-making, to 
mention two examples—have only 
become possible because of the 
arising and the extension of de- 
mand; that the spread of American 
railways and of ocean steam-fleets 
has been a direct consequence, for 
many of the lines established, of 
the need of special freighting for 
food. Yet, much as those great 
forms of enterprise have been 
quickened, prodigious, indeed, as 
has been their development, much 
of that development would have 
been unrealisable if, simultaneously 
with it, there had not been a still 
more striking progression in the 
virtually new art of the conserva- 
tion of food. In the present ad- 
vanced signification of the word, 
conservation means the complete 
retention in the substance pre- 
served of every one of its original 
qualities of taste, aroma, and 
nutrition ; and it may be said—of 
many substances, at all events— 
that that result has been reached 
to-day, and that the best preserved 
food can hardly be discriminated 
in appearance, in flavour, and in 
alimentary value from fresh food 
of the same nature. Without 
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that aid a considerable portion of 
our actual supplies would never 
reach us ; without it distant trade 
in perishable articles would scarcely 
exist: we could get corn and flour 
and other dry produce, and also 
live cattle, but neither dead meat, 
nor fish, nor vegetables, nor the 
more delicate fruits. The art 
which has given us all this is 
fitting itself successively to every 
need; but between the various 
processes applied, according to the 
purpose to be attained, there are 
some distinctions to be drawn. 
The first is that, of the four 
principal manners of preserving 
food in use to-day, drying and 
curing (the latter term including 
salting, smoking, and antiseptic 
processes) are not modern ; while 
tinning and freezing are entirely 
new. ‘Tinning dates nominally 
from 1804, when Appert made the 
first attempts at enclosing food in 
hermetically closed boxes ; but a 
long course of trials and improve- 
ments had to be gone through 
before the excellence of to-day was 
obtained. Dried vegetables were 
introduced by Chollet in 1845, but 
the products of that period were 
miserable in comparison with those 
turned out now. Ice has been used 
for more than a quarter of a century 
with the greatest advantage in the 
fishing fleet, of which it has en- 
tirely modified the work; but it 
was not till 1875 that it began to 
be seriously employed for the pre- 
servation of meat during its trans- 
port from America to Europe, 
nor till 1879 that the Bell Cole- 
man and Haslam refrigerators 
(which have rendered possible the 
trade in frozen carcasses) were in- 
troduced. American frozen fresh 
meat was brought into our markets 
in 1876, Australian in 1880, and 
New Zealand in 1882, and yet, 
though their commencements are 
so near to us, the three together 
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now represent a third of all the 
meat sold in London. 

The second distinction is that 
tinning, drying, and curing are 
definitive in their action, and are 
intended to produce more or less 
durable effects ; while freezing is, 
thus far, a purely temporary form 
of treatment, applied principally 
during periods of transport. 

The third is that, while drying 
usually damages animal substances 
(though it is applicable without 
bad consequences to many fruits 
and vegetables), and while the 
various forms of curing have the 
inconvenience of communicating a 
special taste to the matters treated 
by them, both tinning and freezing 
have now been carried to such 
perfection of execution, that in 
most cases they engender no ill 
effects whatever. It is true that 
beef is injured somewhat by freez- 
ing, but mutton is not, partly be- 
cause the texture of beef is more 
open than that of mutton, and 
therefore more accessible to ex- 
terior influences, but mainly be- 
cause, while sheep are frozen whole, 
and are protected by their skin 
against the direct contact of cold 
with their inner flesh, beef is cut 
up into quarters, and cut surfaces 
(instead of skin) are exposed to 
coagulation. Freezing is, however, 
still in its infancy, and much more 
may be expected from it in the 
future than it has achieved in the 
past. Meanwhile it is to it and 
to tinning that we owe the trade 
in destructible food. Between 
them they have already created a 
supply which, added to what we 
had already, has placed at our 
disposal a plenitude unknown be- 
fore, and which possesses for us 
English, in addition to abundance, 
the three fundamental merits of 
cheapness, variety, and excellence. 

Our present system of supply 
gives us cheapness, because we buy 
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all over the world from those who 
can sell to us at the lowest rates ; 
because the carriage of our foreign 
food, by land and sea, is performed 
to-day with an economy attainable 
only in cases of great and regular 
demand (to give one example, the 
freight of grain from America to 
England has been reduced, during 
the last few years, from 9d. to 1d. 
per bushel, and that of flour from 
25s. to 7s. 6d. per ton); because, 
unlike other countries, we have 
scarcely any customs duties and 
no octrois ; because, as a result of 
competition, the prices of home- 
grown articles have naturally had 
to come down, quality for quality, 
to the level of foreign cost; and 
because the spread of co-operative 
establishments, which (with the 
exception of Germany) may be 
said to be virtually unknown out- 
side England, has brought into 
general application amongst us the 
principle of small profits on large 
sales, instead of the old tradesman’s 
rule of large profits on small sales, 
and has thereby lowered retail 
prices to a minimum. 

It gives us variety, because we 
are taking everything from every- 
where ; because the products of 
every latitude, the flesh of every 
animal, the fish of every sea, and 
the fruit of every tree, have be- 
come accessible to us ; and because 
preservation has triumphantly sup- 
pressed the obstacles of distance, 
climate, and seasons, and is now 
enabling us to perform, as if it 
were a matter of course, the 
hitherto unachievable feat of eat- 
ing the whole world’s growths the 
whole year round. 

It gives us excellence, because 
the practice of taking each class 
of food from the places of origin 
which produce it best, is in it- 
self a source of inherent good- 
ness; because the tendency of 
so widely reaching and so widely 
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competitive a trade is, naturally, 
to ameliorate quality, as an essen- 
tial condition of the protection of 
its own interests ; because, as new 
products are constantly appearing 
in the market, the old ones have 
to pursue improvement in order 
to maintain their sale (for instance, 
the recent arrivals of fresh peaches, 
pears, and grapes from the Cape, 
and of fresh apples from Tasmania, 
will assuredly arouse the makers 
of similar preserved fruits to 
still further efforts); and because, 
having cheapness and variety at 
our disposal, we are able to choose 
exactly what pleases each of us, 
and in that way to reach excel- 
lence according to our individual 
tastes. 

To measure these advantages 
completely, we must take account, 
too, of the additional fact that, be- 
sides the diversity and the good 
quality of our imports, our home- 
grown food is generally of high 
merit. Our English meat, fish, 
and vegetables are superior, taking 
them all round, to those obtainable 
in other lands (it is worth men- 
tioning, as an illustration, that 
the elaborate organisation of our 
daily deliveries of fish to almost 
every town throughout the country 
is proper to England, and exists no- 
where else) ; while our poultry and 
fruit, though inferior as a whole 
(with the exception of strawberries) 
to the similar products of France, 
are — putting aside special local 
growths—equal to those of Central 
Europe, and infinitely better than 
those of the southern countries. 
We are therefore doubly fortunate 
in our raw material of food, both 
as regards what we import and 
what we produce. Our position in 
the matter is distinctly one of 
privilege, for it places at our dis- 
posal—the fact cannot be too often 
repeated, or too much insisted on— 
a food-supply which ought to make 
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of us the best-fed people in the 
world. 

It is easy. enough to read the 
history of that supply; for as 
every subject, so soon as it becomes 
a subject, brings into existence a 
literature of its own, the biography 
of our new food is being largely 
told in print. The minutely de- 
tailed returns of the Boards of 
Trade and Agriculture, the con- 
sular reports from the centres of 
origin all over the world, and the 
constantly increasing number of 
books that are being published 
with descriptions of most of the 
trades connected with the move- 
ment, narrate between them the 
entire story of production and 
consumption. The mass of in- 
formation thus laid before us is 
so considerable that it is very 
difficult to make a choice. The 


tale is too elaborately told ; it con- 
tains such swarms of facts and 
figures that they trample on each 


other inthe crowd. This, however, 
does not matter much, for the 
moral of the story has far more in- 
terest and importance for us than 
any details, however curious they 
may be. The essential lesson to 
be learnt from what is happening 
about our food does not lie in mere 
narrations of the birth, parentage, 
education, and career of that food, 
but in the consideration—with the 
aid, of course, of those narrations, 
so far as they can help us—of the 
effects which are being produced, 
by our total change of system of 
supply, on our national habits and 
almost on our national character. 
The situation in itself is well wor- 
thy of complete examination, if we 
had time and space ; but its teach- 
ing value alone is of real concern to 
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us. We can only draw a faint 
outline here. 

The statements printed not only 
lay before us the fullest particulars 
of growing and manufacturing, and 
paint the peopling of new countries 
as the result of the new food in- 
dustries that have been established 
in them, but also show us the pro- 
portions of division between the 
deliveries of each article from each 
land and the amount of money we 
pay for each and to each. Those 
proportions vary from year to year, 
but there is steady increase in al- 
most every branch, though the in- 
crease is naturally more rapid for 
some articles than for others. At 
this moment we are importing 
somewhere about three-fifths of our 
bread-stuffs, and more than a third 
of our meat; and, on the whole, 
we draw from abroad (as has been 
elready observed) a good half of 
our total food. The purchase of 
this half in 1890 cost us (not in- 
cluding wines and spirits) about 
185 millions,! an amount almost 
equal to that of the war indemnity 
imposed on France in 1871, which 
was then thought so stupendous. 
The sole satisfaction we can pre- 
tend to enjoy in contemplating this 
enormous figure is that of telling 
ourselves that we are able to pay 
away such a sum annually without 
feeling its loss. 

Of the 185 millions, about 30 
millions went to our colonies, and 
the other 155 millions to foreigners. 
The money travelled everywhere—- 
not only to every country in Eu- 
rope and America, not only to 
China and Japan, but to such 
seemingly improbable places as the 
Pacific Islands, Persia, the Canary 
and the Western Islands, Siam, 








1 Exact figures are purposely avoided: round figures, which suffice amply for 


illustration, and are less wearisome to follow, alone are given. 


Furthermore, as 


the totals are_ constantly changing, precision is unattainable for more than one 


year at a time. 
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Madeira, and the three coasts of 
Africa. The list is so long and 
so sundry that it proves how true 
it is to say that we have laid the 
, entire earth under contribution. 
As concerns each great class of ar- 
ticles, the expenditure is divided 
roughly as follows, in order of 
amounts :— 
Millions. 

Bread-stuffs, oats, and farina- 

ceous substances . e . 58 
Sugar. ‘ ; - 37 
Meat of all kinds 
Butter, margarine, cama and 

eggs 
Tea, coffee, and cocoa 
Fruit 
Fish ‘ 
Vegetables 
Spices 
Poultry and game 
Sundries—ice, olive-oil, yeast, 

pickles, &c. ‘ 


Total 


So far, the view is clear and 
easy enough to see into ; but when 
we turn back again from cost to 
origin, and seek to divide out the 
total paid for each class of food 
amongst the various countries that 
have shipped it to us, we get into 
complications with which it would 
be useless to attempt to struggle, 
for an exact table of the sources 
of supply of every category of 
article consumed by us would fill 
pages with arithmetic. General 
indications will serve all the pur- 
poses in view here. 

The United States stand first in 
the long catalogue of our purveyors, 
for we spend some 47 millions 
with them every year; while Ger- 
many, who comes second in the 
list, takes only 13 millions from 
us (two-thirds of which are for 
sugar), France and Russia receive 
only 10 millions each, Austria ab- 
sorbs 8 millious, Denmark nearly 
as much, while a herd of other 
countries stand in for a lengthy 
variety of lessening sums. Our 


position towards the United States 
“gives to think,” as the French 
put it; for we are drawing from 
them more than a quarter in value, 
and probably as much in weight, 
of our entire food-import, a fact 
which opens the door to eventu- 
alities that it would be unpleasant 
to have to face. We get from 
them (the ratios merit to be men- 
tioned rapidly, notwithstanding 
their dryness) 27 per cent of the 
wheat we buy, nearly 75 per cent 
of the flour, 60 per cent of the 
maize ; nearly all the oatmeal, lard, 
and salt beef; two-thirds of the 
live oxen, about 90 per cent each 
of the bacon and hams, seven- 
eighths of the fresh beef, 45 per 
cent of the cheese, nearly a quarter 
of the salted and preserved fish, 
80 per cent of the preserved meats, 
20 per cent of the apples, 16 per 
cent of the honey, and an undeter- 
mined quantity of tinned fruits 
and vegetables. We stand towards 
the United States, as regards these 
supplies, in a position which is not 
merely commercial, but which has 
—or may have—a serious political 
aspect as well. On the principle 
of forgetting to-morrow, we are 
right to take our bread and cheese 
and bacon wherever we can find 
them cheapest; but neither the 
necessity. which forces us to get 
half our nourishment from some- 
where, nor the material advantage 
(so long as it endures) of thinking 
only of to-day, in any way obliges 
us to buy a quarter of that half 
from one single seller. The food 
we must have—that was the start- 
ing - point, and has become the 
basis of our present action—but 
we are absolutely free to take it 
where and whence we please ; and 
there is no denying that it would 
be wiser to distribute our purchases 
more widely, and not to go on re- 
lying for so large a portion of them 
on the goodwill of such very sus- 
ceptible friends as the Americans 
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are perpetually showing themselves 
to be. It is perhaps fortunate for 
us that constantly augmenting 
home needs will diminish before 
long the exporting power of the 
United States, and will oblige us 
to look elsewhere. The other 
three-quarters of our foreign pro- 
visions come to us from so many 
lands, that the sudden cessation 
of shipments from any one of them 
would probably cause us little in- 
convenience ; but a stoppage of the 
vast stores we draw from beyond 
the Atlantic would leave us in a 
large difficulty. This particularly 
weak point, in our generally weak 
situation, is worthy of more atten- 
tion than it receives. 

The catalogue of origins goes on 
stretching over pages, but tells us 
little that can be quoted here. We 
see in it that most of our wheat 
(other than American) comes to 
us from Russia, and a good third 
of the balance of the flour from 


Austria, the explanation of the 
latter import being that Hungarian 
flour is the finest known, and is 
much used by us in the manufac- 
ture of biscuits and the highest 


classes of bread. We learn, too— 
though it is doubtful whether it 
will deeply interest any one to 
know it—that beans reach us prin- 
cipally from Egypt, with a balance 
from Morocco and Portugal ; eggs 
mainly from France, Germany, and 
Belgium ; two-fifths of the butter 
from Denmark; half the fresh 
apples from Belgium and Canada ; 
two-thirds of the almonds from 
Morocco and Spain; and a quan- 
tity more small facts of a sim- 
ilar nature. There are rather 
frequently slight changes in the 
sources of supply of certain articles, 
for the attempt to produce in new 
places is one of the characteristic 
signs of the movement. For in- 
stance, the monopoly of the Ameri- 
can fruit business which California 
used to enjoy is now beginning to 
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be shared by the Eastern States 
and Australia ; while Germany has 
secured (since the war of 1870 en- 
abled her soldiers to study, on the 
spot, the French processes of treat- 
ment) a considerable portion of the 
trade in bottled fruits, which once 
belonged exclusively to Eastern 
France. But still the rule is that 
each local industry, when once es- 
tablished, holds its own, especially 
as improvements are being con- 
stantly introduced which enable 
the older producers to continue to 
compete with their young rivals. 
The growing tendency to substitute 
glass jars for tins, so as to over- 
come the prejudice which many 
people feel against canned food, is 
an example; thus far, glass costs 
much more than tin (in the cheap- 
est cases a quarter more, in the 
dearest twice as much), but the 
delicacy of appearance and the 
finish of the work represent a great 
additional value to such buyers as 
can afford to pay for better quality 
and good looks. 

It would serve no purpose to 
give more details here about the 
birthplaces of our victualling ; the 
very few items that have been 
mentioned suffice to present a 
general idea of the cosmopolitan 
diversity of their names. Such 
persons as desire to explore them 
thoroughly, will find out all about 
them in the blue-books; while those 
who are content with a less labori- 
ous form of study, can turn from 
the wholesale to the retail aspects 
of the subject, from production to 
consumption, from what we are 
buying from strangers to what 
we are selling to ourselves, and 
look for testimony in the piles of 
foreign food-substances offered in 
our shops. The latter form of 
proof of the variety of those sub- 
stances is not only more easy to 
obtain than the former, but is also 
more directly impressive, because it 
constitutes an object-lesson, instead 
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of book-teaching: it enables us to 
see with our own eyes, to make 
personal acquaintance with each 
article and its price, and to form a 
distinct idea for ourselves of the 
sorts of food that considerable por- 
tions of the nation areeating. The 
catalogues of the London Stores, 
for instance, tell the story with a 
reality that is singularly instruc- 
tive; and, as each of us has those 
catalogues in his hand, it is easy 
to count up the total of the for- 
eign objects found in them, and 
to calculate the proportiun be- 
tween them and the home-pro- 
duced matters enumerated in the 
same lists. Here, however, there 
is an observation to be made. It 
is probable that, to many people, 
no better evidence could be sup- 
plied of the true character of 
our daily retail trade in foreign 
food (so far as the middle and 
upper classes are concerned) than 
that offered by these catalogues. 
But others might object — and, 
indeed, do object—that the Lon- 
don Stores prove too much, for 
the reason that they stand apart 
in their bigness and far-reaching- 
ness, that they do too large and 
too special a business, and are too 
exceptionally supplied, to be ad- 
missible as representing an aver- 
age of our wants and purchases, 
and convey, consequently, a falsely 
large impression. The objection 
does not look very logical, for the 
larger the basis of the attestations, 
the more value would those attesta- 
tions seem to possess ; but as the 
objection is made, let us yield to 
it, and look elsewhere for demon- 
stration. 

The workmen’s co-operative 
societies are open to exception of 
another nature. They are selling 
foreign provisions in enormous 
quantities, are making them known 
to classes of consumers which, with- 
out their aid, would be unable to 
obtain them with such facility, 
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and, in that way, are radigally 
changing the ingredients of the 
daily food of the masses of workers 
who constitute their customers. 
But if it be fair to argue that 
the London Stores are suspicious 
witnesses because they do too 
much in the way of propagating 
imported articles amongst the 
richer strata, it is manifestly still 
fairer to assert that the workmen’s 
societies do not represent a mean, 
because, by the particular nature 
of their operations, they deal essen- 
tially in low-priced goods, and 
afford no general illustration of 
consumption. 

As, however, it would be absurd 
to quote no example at all be- 
cause each one that can be sug- 
gested has a weak point in it, and 
as, for the sufficient development of 
the story, an acceptable specimen 
list must be found somewhere, it 
may be that the Brighton and Hove 
Stores will serve the purpose as well 
as any others, for the reason that 
they minister to the wants of a 
mixed population, in which there 
are neither very wealthy nor very 
poor, and which cannot be accused 
of representing too exclusively any 
particular class of English life. 
Furthermore, though the Brighton 
Stores are said to be excellently 
managed, to be giving great satis- 
faction to their customers, and to 
be prospering steadily, they are a 
local institution, not doing one- 
twentieth as much business as 
the Army and Navy Stores, and 
not open, therefore, to any possible 
charge of constituting an excep- 
tional case. Well, the Brighton 
Stores keep in stock, out of a 
total of more than 4000 descrip- 
tions, something like 800 separate 
objects of food alone of strictly 
foreign origin (counting the dis- 
tinct varieties of each), and, in 
addition, they sell very numerous 
articles of British make, but com- 
posed of materials either wholly or 
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partially foreign, such as sauces, 
pickles, beef-extracts, jellies, bis- 
cuits, and manufactured groceries. 
This means that the consumption of 
exotic products in England has 
grown to such a point that 800 of 
them are required for the needs of 
one town of 140,000 inhabitants. 
It is worth while to add at once, 
as a comparison between what is 
happening in England and in other 
countries, that while the Brighton 
Stores, with their restricted local 
dealings, are selling this mass of 
foreign objects, the famous Paris 
grocer, Félix Potin, who counts his 
customers by thousands, and who, 
in addition to his town business, 
has a large sale in the Depart- 
ments, enumerates in his catalogue 
only about 130 articles of foreign 
manufacture, of which at least 50 
are English. As the rate of de- 
mand for similar goods is even 
less in other Continental cities 
than in Paris (excepting once more 
the German towns, where tinned 
goods are largely sold), it may 
be assumed that so far as varieties 
are concerned, our consumption of 
them is at least eight times as 
great as that of our neighbours, 
while, in quantities, we are prob- 
ably a hundred-fold above them. 
And it must be recognised, further- 
more, as part of the position, that 
though we are already so far away 
ahead of everybody else in the 
matter, we are in reality merely 
beginning. If twenty or thirty 
years of tentative practice have led 
us to our actual state, to what 
point will the next quarter of a 
century of steady development 
carry us? Judging from the pro- 
clivities that have already mani- 
fested themselves amongst us, we 
shall, in all probability, go on in- 
creasing our use of foreign food in 
all its present modes, shall adopt 
gladly such further forms as it 
may successively assume, and shall 
know no limit to our demand for 
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it but that imposed on us by our 
appetite. 

It is therefore satisfactory to 
know that no symptoms are show- 
ing themselves of any shortcomings 
on the part of the growers ; on the 
contrary, the signs all indicate that 
the power of production is capable 
of immense expansion. No writers 
have yet suggested that any one of 
the contributing regions across the 
seas has attained its maximum of 
yield ; while many authorities give 
reasons for the belief that the sup- 
ply will go on keeping pace with 
the demand, however much the de- 
mand may extend. The fact that 
Great Britain, with her 39 millions 
of inhabitants, has about 30 mil- 
lions of sheep, while Australia, 
with 4 millions of population, has 
about 110 millions of sheep, is one 
amongst many that might be cited 
to prove that there is a margin. 
There are still, too, many regions 
unopened ; Africa, in particular, 
ought, some day, to be a vast 
centre of production. We may 
therefore rationally suppose that 
we have before us the prospect 
(always so long as there is no 
war) of giving durable satisfac- 
tion to our new-born habits, and 
that, as regards this element of the 
question, no difficulties may be ex- 
pected to arise for a long time to 
come. The relative certainty of 
this continuity of supply is im- 
portant, not only as regards our 
feeding in itself, but also in its 
bearing on the maintenance of 
cheap prices in England. 

Thus far, food-prices have, on 
the whole, been steadily declining 
amongst us, although the tendency 
has been distinctly the other way 
in many parts of the Continent. 
In most European lands the estab- 
lishment of railways, and the con- 
sequent facilities for transporting 
produce to large markets, has sup- 
pressed cheapness in the country 
without augmenting it in the 
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towns: the days when a chicken 
could be got ina village for a franc 
or half a florin have disappeared ; 
values have become approximately 
equalised everywhere, and no one 
has been a gainer by the change. 
Simultaneously, the ambition to 
live more largely and expensively 
has spread, especially in France, 
Belgium, and North Germany, and 
has contributed to stimulate the 
rise of prices. But while augmen- 
tation has been going on abroad, 
diminution has been effected in 
England. Not only has the cost 
of bread and meat gone down con- 
siderably with us during the last 
thirty years, but the charges for 
luxuries have shrunk in even a 
larger proportion. The average 
price of wheat has dwindled from 
54s. to 36s. a quarter ; the rates for 
foreign meat have fallen about 25 
per cent, for British meat about 10 
per cent, and for pork about 15 


per cent; cheese and bacon have 
cheapened slightly ; ham, butter, 
and eggs have remained at the 
same figures ; potatoes alone, of the 
class of necessaries, have advanced 


in worth. Examples might be 
given, not only of the diminution 
of the prices of preserved provi- 
* sions, but also (which is quite as 
important) of the growing cheap- 
ness of many of their forms in 
comparison with fresh food of the 
same nature. As one illustration, 
chosen haphazard out of many 
analogous cases, it is worth while 
to point to what is happening in 
the matter of dried apples — for 
apples, when they can be got, con- 
stitute part of everybody’s food. 
One pound of American dried 
apples can now be bought for 
6d. ; it includes about twenty-five 
apples, which, after soaking, swell 
to their original size, and, when 
cooked, are undeniably as good 
to eat as fresh ones. A gallon 
of fresh apples costs, according 
to the period of the season and 
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the quality of the fruit, from 6d. 
to ls. 6d., representing from fifteen 
to twenty-eight apples. Taking the 
average cost at ls. a gallon, and 
the average number of apples in a 
gallon at as many as twenty-five, 
it comes out that dried apples cost 
about half as much as fresh ones ; 
but, as there is no waste whatever 
on them, because, unlike the fresh 
ones, they are peeled and cored, 
the real proportion does not exceed 
a third. 

The influence of the provision 
trade on the development of the 
countries of production does not 
concern us directly, but, in con- 
sidering the subject as a whole, 
some allusion must be made to it. 
The preparation of food for ex- 
portation has been a source of 
prosperity wherever it has been 
able to establish itself; but amongst 
the many regions that have made 
money by it, the United States 
have profited the most. They 
were the first to begin, on a large 
scale at least, and they have gone 
on until they may be said to be 
growing everything. Though the 
larger part of their products is al- 
ready required for home use, their 
shipments elsewhere have become a 
business of great gain to them, and 
have aided largely in the opening 
of new territories; but let it be 
remembered that, unlike us, they 
live exclusively on what they raise, 
and only send away their surplus. 
The canning trade of the West has 
been carried to its actual success, 
not by exportation, but by home 
consumption. Of the 1,100,000 
tins of fruit prepared in California 
in 1890, only 147,000 are shown 
to have been shipped abroad from 
Californian ports, all the rest 
“went East”; and though we 
must allow largely for exportations 
from Chicago, which has become a 
great distributing centre, it is be- 
yond doubt that the greater por- 
tion of the rest was used for native 
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wants. In the matter of fruit the 
yield can hardly keep up with the 
home demand, although its increase 
is so rapid that the quantities of 
many sorts of both tinned and dried 
fruits are doubling from year to 
year. And so it is in many other 
trades. The pack of tinned salmon 
on the Pacific coast affords almost 
the sole example of over-produc- 
tion ; it reaches to about 1,600,000 
cases, of which British Columbia 
furnishes 400,000 and the United 
States 1,200,000. The market can- 
not absorb all this, and the make 
will have to be cut down. It is 
as well to explain, for the informa- 
tion of such persons as may not be 
acquainted with the facts, that 
this over-production has been a 
consequence of the abundance of 
salmon in the Columbia river, 
where they are scooped out in 
crowds by wooden wheels, 25 feet 
in diameter, divided by floats of 
wire-netting, and revolving with 
the current. The fish leap into 
the wheels, and are instantly flung 
up by them into a trough, some- 
times at the rate of five tons a-day 
for each wheel. The cutting-up 
and tinning are performed so 
rapidly (by Chinese labourers), that 
a 50-lb. fish may be swimming in 
the Columbia at nine in the 
morning, be tinned in the after- 
noon, and be sent off for shipment 
in the evening. Under such con- 
ditions it is not strange that the 
pack should be overdone. The 
provision trade of Chicago now 
attains an annual value of 28 
millions sterling, although meat- 
canning has spread away from its 
great home to many new points 
out West, and is prospering es- 
pecially at Cedar Rapids, Sioux 
City, and Kansas City. Beet- 
sugar-making is also on the in- 
crease. In Canada, too, there has 
been much progress, especially 


since the opening of the Canadian- 
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Pacific Railway ; but in comparison 
with what is: happening in the 
States, Canada seems fast asleep. 
Australia is only beginning ; but 
she is trying her hand at many 
products, and there is good ground 
to hope that, as the years pass on, 
she may become the greatest of 
our purveyors. If she could cure 
the earthy taste of her wines, they 
might be largely sold amongst us. 
India is augmenting her shipments 
to us, and there—as almost every- 
where, indeed—food of varioussorts 
is assuming an important position 
amongst exports. In Europe it- 
self the production of many of the 
more delicate articles is steadily 
gaining strength ; Malta and Ten- 
eriffe are supplying us with in- 
creasing quantities of potatoes ; 
and even in such an out-of-the- 
way little country as Bosnia an 
important commerce has grown up 
in dried plums, from 15,000 to 
40,000 tons being sent away each 
year, according to the crop. All 
the world is gaining in proportion 
as we gain ourselves. 

And, in gaining, we havechanged. 
Our new supply has not simply 
fed us ; it has also, most certainly, 
exercised an influence on our na- 
tional character, or, at all events, 
on our national opinions. 

Many of us are old enough to 
remember the contempt for all 
things foreign which animated the 
English mind during the first half 
of the present century, when the 
mass of the nation was profoundly 
convinced that everything British 
was naturally superior, merely 
because it was British, to every- 
thing outlandish (excepting our 
climate, though some enthusiasts 
may perhaps have included even 
that), and especially, that British 
beef and mutton, and British 
bread and cheese, and British 
pudding, were the sole fare fitted 
to the independence and the dig- 
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nity of our race. Those were the 
days—the memories of the great 
war were still floating in the air 
—when schoolboys sang, con- 
scientiously believing it to be 
true,— 


‘* Three Frenchmen, four Spaniards, 
and five Portuguese, 

One good Englishman can lick all 
these.” 


Travel, contact, and education 
have pretty generally effaced those 
ideas; they may still linger in 
corners, but if they survive weakly 
here and there, they have become 
ashamed of themselves, and the 
crowd of us knows them no more. 
As regards food, particularly, we 
have now reached the very con- 
trary condition of mind, for from 
the most narrowly bigoted of 
feeders we have become trans- 
formed into the most liberally 
large minded; we have not yet 
got to frogs, snails, or birds’ nests, 
but who will now deny that they 
may be adopted by us in an early 
future—especially as they are al- 
ready purchasable in London by 
any one who desires them? From 
consuming nothing that was 
foreign, we have turned to every- 
thing that is. The change is so 
utter that a situation which was 
in the strongest opposition to our 
national prejudices yesterday has 
become indispensable to our na- 
tional needs to-day ; and yet that 
change, tremendous as it is, has 
been carried out imperceptibly, 
though with ever- augmenting 
rapidity, without a protest on our 
part—almost, indeed, without any 
serious recognition by us of the 
immensity of what we were doing. 

It is a moral as well as a material 
characteristic of that change that 
it has been effected with such 
speed; we have not stopped to 
hesitate ; we have rushed in where 
others fear to tread, and have 
thrown over, cheerily, in a few 
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years, every one of the old- 
fashioned patriotic feelings that 
once animated us in the matter. 
Nine-tenths of the 800 completely 
foreign products which the in- 
habitants of Brighton, as well as 
of other towns where similar 
articles can be got, are now con- 
sidering to be necessary to their 
nourishment, have been brought 
quite recently and silently amongst 
us: nobody paid much attention 
to the first appearance of each 
one of them beyond buying it; 
but now that there are 800 of 
them we can scarcely help staring 
a little, and wondering how they 
can have grown to that. Some 
of them, of course, like spices, 
sugar, tea, and coffee, were known 
to our ancestors, though in re- 
stricted quantities; but it must 
be said again that the great shoal 
has not only just arrived, but has 
only just been invented. As an 
example of our apathy to all 
foreign products in the past, as 
compared with our readiness for 
them in the present, it is worth 
while to recollect that even sugar, 
on which we are now spending 37 
millions a-year, and which stands 
next in importance to bread in the 
list of our imports, was sold a cen- 
tury ago as medicine rather than as 
food, and was only to be obtained 
in small quantities from druggists. 
The slowness of its adoption 
looks almost incredible, now that 
it has become a necessary of the 
highest order; for it was known 
in Europe two thousand years 
ago, when Dioscorides (who first 
used the name of sugar) spoke of 
it as “a sort of solid honey pro- 
duced from reeds in India and 
Arabia.” And yet, despite the 
antiquity of its reputation, and 
the peculiar enticement it offers 
to the tongue, the first cane-plants 
did not reach the West till about 
the sixteenth century ; and it was 
only when they had travelled on, 
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long afterwards, to the New 
World that the manufacture de- 
veloped, in the eighteenth century, 
into a real trade. Beet-sugar is 
more recent still; for though it 
now furnishes half the supply of 
the earth, it only showed itself in 
1812 as an experiment, and was 
not practically worked on any 
scale until 1840. 

Our actual supplies have arisen, 
like a tide, from yesterday to 
to-day, have carried us on their 
flood, and have landed us amidst 
profusion. We are scarcely aware, 
however, of the extent of our 
good fortune, for it cannot be 
rightly judged without close com- 
parison with the condition of 
others ; and most of us are, unfor- 
tunately, too insufficiently in- 
formed of what is happening in 
the home-life of our neighbours to 
be able to form an opinion, each 
one of us for himself, as to the 
true advantages of the position in 
which we stand. Few of us know 
enough of prices and of retail trade 
abroad to measure the differences 
in the cost of housekeeping, and in 
the relative conditions of supply, 
between England and the Conti- 
nent ; but to those who do know, 
no fact is clearer than that, taking 
all the elements of life and count- 
ing them in their totality, we are 
far ahead of every other people in 
the abundant and the cheap posses- 
sion of those elements. The raw 
materials of existence are found 
nowhere now in such inexpensive 
plenty as in England. The State 
in England, by liberal legislation, 
has created for us facilities of 
which no other population than 
our own even suspects the possi- 
bility; the others are stopped 
everywhere by fiscal and adminis- 
trative barriers ; we alone are free. 
This great truth of our condition 
ought to be made known in every 
cottage, and be repeated and 
reiterated and insisted on, till 
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every British worker has opened 
wide his eyes to the privileges of 
his own position as regards his 
opportunities of supply, and to 
the many superiorities of that 
position when contrasted with the 
circumstances of his fellows abroad. 
He has been enabled by the in- 
crease of wages, which has come 
about simultaneously with the 
decline in prices, to profit largely 
by his new supplies, and the three 
causes together—augmentation of 
pay, augmentation of food-stocks, 
and diminution of food-cost—have 
produced, in comparison with what 
is happening elsewhere, a revolu- 
tion in his position. Amongst 
other results, those causes have 
rendered butchers’-meat accessible 
to masses of the people which 
formerly never touched it, with 
the consequence that the annual 
consumption of it has now gone 
up in England to 105 lb. per head, 
while in France the rate is only 
74 lb., and in Germany 69 Ib. 
Of course, as the food-purchasing 
power of the labouring classes 
hangs in great part on wages, 
and as wages again hinge on the 
prosperity of trade, the question 
is complex, and is not dependent 
merely on supply. But still, with- 
out abundance of supply as one of 
the constituents of the situation, 
our people would not be eating 
meat as they are to-day. 

And the advancing sale of meat 
is not the only testimony to the 
improvement of nutritive feeding 
within our shores. Our imports 
of bread-stuffs have nearly doubled 
during the last twenty years, 
though, simultaneously, our own 
tillage of corn has only gone down 
from 9,675,000 acres in 1871 to 
7,924,000 in 1891. Our consump- 
tion of sugar has increased one-half 
during the same period, our imports 
of fresh meat six times, and of eggs 
three times ; while butter and mar- 
garine have doubled. The total of 
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all kinds of agricultural food has 
gone up one-half since 1870. And 
in the last ten years (1881 to 1890) 
the imported value of what may be 
salled necessaries—that is to say, 
bread-stuffs, meat, fruit, and vege- 
tables—has risen from 62 to 129 
millions sterling. 

While we are speaking about the 
material advantages of life in Eng- 
land, it ought to be added (though 
the fact is outside the present sub- 
ject) that those advantages are not 
confined to food only, and that 
an analogous cheapness extends to 
lodging and to most articles of 
clothing, which are almost every- 
where dearer than with us. 

With all these benefits at our dis- 
posal, England might be the poor 
man’s paradise (it is useless to talk 
of rich people, they can be sutflfici- 
ently well off anywhere) ; but, alas ! 
when we have completed the enu- 
meration of our stores, and have 
gloried duly in the superiority of 
our granary over that of our neigh- 
bours, we are obliged to stop 
and ask ourselves—What use do 
we make, nationally, of these ad- 
vantages ? 

The answer is, that we are ac- 
cepting with evident, though not 
vividly expressed satisfaction, the 
admirable means of life that are 
now at our disposal, but that we 
are making no real attempt to ex- 
tract from them their higher pos- 
sibilities. We are employing them 
pretty much as we find them— 
roughly ready-made to our hands 
—and do not seem to even suspect 
that there are in them potentiali- 
ties and capacities which might 
double their value to us. 

This is because we cannot cook. 

And not only is it true that we 
cannot cook, but it is also true that, 
in comparison with other races, we 
despise cooking. Cooking is essen- 
tially, by the nature of things, a 
woman’s art (though many men 
have risen high in it), yet the 


women of our upper classes are 
ignorant of it, those of our middle 
classes are impatient of it, those of 
our lower classes are incapable of 
it. We are, in kitchen manage- 
ment, not only an incompetent, but, 
what is worse, an unwilling race: 
we go on doggedly, as if by pref- 
erence, making the worst of the 
magnificent resources at our dis- 
posal. The ordinary working Eng- 
lishwoman hates cookery so in- 
stinctively and so naturally that 
her practice is to live, and to make 
her family live, as much as she 
can, on the sorts of food that need 
no preparation. If she can pay for 
meat she does not stew it, with ad- 
juncts and accessories, as a foreign 
woman would, and serve the whole 
together, so that nothing may be 
lost ; she roasts or boils it (throw- 
ing away the water), adds perhaps 
2, lumpy pudding, and then thinks 
she has done her duty to God and 
man. If she is unable to provide 
meat, she has bread and cheese, 
or bread and jam. She hates the 
trouble of dressing food, because 
she has not been brought up, as 
most Continental women of her 
class are, to regard the daily cook- 
ing as the first home duty, and 
sees no attraction and little use in 
it ; indeed it is not too much to say 
that, in her instinctive appreciation 
of the relative urgency of her vari- 
ous household functions, she puts 
cooking last. When she has boiled 
water for the tea, she thinks she 
has performed an act of cookery ! 
That is the main reason why the 
working classes are taking so much 
to tinned provisions, most of which 
need no cooking, or, at the most, 
mere warming. In the middle and 
upper classes there has been evi- 
dent improvement of late years, 
but much of it has been improve- 
ment of the pretentious sort, a 
defiance of the fundamental law 
of unity and simplicity of tastes, a 
frequently ill-executed affectation. 
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English ladies, taken nationally, 
do not interest themselves in cook- 
ing, either practically or theoreti- 
cally ; and the appearance on their 
tables of a series of _French-named 
dishes in no way indicates that 
they have acquired a more serious 
and more exact sense than their 
mothers possessed (in the true Brit- 
ish days) of the end and object 
to be sought in the preparation of 
food. It is true that, in our time, 
the same situation of negligence 
and incapacity has grown into ex- 
istence, to a certain extent, in other 
countries too; itis true that the 
habit of attention to kitchen-work 
has weakened considerably through- 
out the educated classes of the 
Continent; but, nevertheless, many 
foreign women still possess an in- 
born disposition for that work, 
while in the lower classes abroad 
it may be said that, with scarcely 
an exception, the women like it. 
At the commencement, and even 
until the middle of this century, 
ladies everywhere regarded some 
acquaintance with cooking as essen- 
tial to their education ; even in 
Austria, the land of pride of birth, 
nearly every woman of rank, a gen- 
eration or two ago, could cook. An 
Englishwoman of the same period 
might have made mince-meat, or 
preserves, or home cakes, but she 
knew no cookery. The question 
cannot be judged by comparing us 
with ourselves and by asserting (as 
is often done) that because we have 
become richer, and because more of 
us are able to pay for so-called 
cooks, we therefore eat better than 
our fathers did. To form a reliable 
idea upon it we must compare our- 
selves with others. What do others 
say about it ? 

They say that cooking means, 
in every grade of its application, 
from the poorest to the richest, 
that the best natural use shall be 
made of the materials employed ; 
that the peculiarities of each one 
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of them shall be developed, not 
distorted ; that, whether they be 
cheap or dear, coarse or delicate, 
whether the result be a peasant’s 
broth of potatoes and leeks or a 
sauce for Lucullus, the dish pre- 
pared shall be itself and nothing 
else, with all the special characters 
that its elements can be made to 
evolve by treatment intelligently 
devised and carefully applied. The 
true national uses of the art of 
cookery do not lie in its scien- 
tific and expensive applications (if 
they did, cookery would be closed 
to all but the rich), but in the 
preparation, in a cottage or a 
palace, of every article of food, 
whether alone or in combination 
with others, in such a fashion that 
it shall retain the individuality 
that nature gave it, the full es- 
sence that belongs thereto, the 
properties, the aroma, the action 
on the palate that are specific to 
itself, and which ought to distin- 
guish each dish from every other. 
Bad cooks are unable to bestow 
this character on their work ; 
each of their productions re- 
sembles every other more or less, 
in utter contradiction to the funda- 
mental law that every dish shall 
be itself alone, with no echo 
from elsewhere. When that re- 
sult is obtained, no matter where 
or in what, in the simplest as in 
the most complicated work, true 
cookery has been applied. In 
England, however, the distress- 
ing error prevails generally that 
cookery implies the fabrication of 
swaggering dishes, and that no 
one can be a good cook who does 
not possess acquaintance with such 
conceits. The Belgians and the 
Germans (especially the South 
Germans), are probably at this 
moment the most improving cooks 
in Europe, precisely because they 
perceive and apply the law of in- 
dividuality, which alone can give 
true variety in cookery. It is 
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because it is not, and cannot be, 
applied when many contradictory 
dishes are being prepared in the 
same kitchen—each one infecting 
the air with its own smell, com- 
bining that smell with the others, 
and forming in each dish a mix- 
ture of them all—that hotel and 
restaurant cooking is generally so 
detestable. The cabbage-soup of 
a cottage (you may see it simmer- 
ing all day in almost every hut in 
France and Germany) stews in 
pure air; it remains itself, un- 
touched by, unpolluted by, the 
hundred damaging contacts of the 
atmosphere of a great kitchen, and, 
for that reason, all true critics of 
cookery will declare it to be a 
far more thorough representative 
of the first principle of the art 
than any of the hundred plats sent 
up from a reeking basement in 
Paris. It is on the golden rule of 
simplicity and unity that every 


national system of cookery should 
rest: each system may differ as it 
pleases in its details from the 
others, provided it agrees with 


them on that one point. It is 
by adhering to that rule that 
many Continental women, despite 
the comparatively limited materials 
at their disposal, obtain the truest 
and the most numerous forms of 
variety of food; while we, now 
that we are beginning in our turn 
to want variety, are content to 
obtain it, not from cookery, but 
from mere abundance of supply. 

We should indeed be a well-fed 
race if we could only join skill 
of preparation to plenitude of im- 
portation. What we need for 
this is to learn to like to cook, to 
regard cooking with respect and 
sympathy, and above all to be 
convinced that any person not an 
idiot can acquire easily the faculty 
of preparing a few essential dishes 
well, provided the act is performed 
thoughtfully and carefully. If the 
English would but take to heart 
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the truth that cookery is in no 
way dependent on great know- 
ledge, but is as applicable, in all 
its perfectness, to the plainest as 
to the most extravagant of dishes, 
we should have started on the 
road to change. Thus far we are 
doing little that is fruitful, and 
our indifference is growing all the 
more lamentable, because of the 
constantly enlarging field of action 
that is opening out before us. 
Notwithstanding the rather noisy 
talking of the last twenty years 
about “ classes” and ‘‘exhibitions,” 
and the well-intentioned though 
pretentious efforts that have been 
made to teach cooking to us, we 
remain, nationally, just where we 
were, for the good reason that 
we are born without natural fit- 
ness for the art. We shall not 
win that fitness until children 
are brought up amongst us in the 
conviction—with the evidence be- 
fore their eyes of its application 
by their mothers—that cookery 
is the most practically useful 
and most desirable qualification 
a working woman can possess ; 
which means that we must wait 
for it till some future generation 
has grown up in cordial respect 
for it. 

Meanwhile we have some con- 
solations, for however little we are 
doing for the situation, it is doing 
a good deal for us. It shows no 
resentment at our ungrateful treat- 
ment of it, and persists in pouring 
out benefits on us, as if we had 
shown ourselves to be worthy of 
them. 

Its moral effect upon us has 
been marked; it is indeed, as 
has been already said, profoundly 
modifying our opinions, and there- 
by influencing our national char- 
acter. In addition to the im- 
provement it is begetting in our 
daily nourishment, it is rendering 
us the service of driving out many 
prejudices from amidst us (and 
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the force that can do that in Eng- 
land must be a strong one). It 
is opening our eyes—though only 
half unconsciously as yet—to the 
truth that the food of other lands 
may positively be as good as 
our own. It is multiplying and 
cementing our contacts with other 
races, and is thereby assisting 
actively in that world-wide unifi- 
cation of material interests which 
has begun to constitute itself of 
late years, and which is destined 
evidently to be the great inter- 
national barrier against wars. It 
is enabling us to eat better and 
more food, without any extension 
or increase of individual expendi- 
ture. And it is setting the world 
an example which, in the highest 
interests of peace in particular and 
of humanity in general, it is indeed 
desirable that others should copy on 
the same scale. It is doing all this 
for us already ; and in the future, 
by the curiosity it is exciting in 
us about our food, and by the 
new perception of the possibilities 
of eating which it is insinuating 
into us, it may even lead us, 
some day, to the supreme pro- 
gress of learning, nationally, how 
to cook. 

And yet, with all the present 
and prospective good that the 
situation is conferring, or may 
confer on us—with all the tempta- 
tions, that we cannot help feeling, to 
think of to-day rather than of to- 
morrow—the question of to-morrow 
insists on thrusting itself forward. 
It has been said—though no clear 
evidence has been adduced in 
support of the allegation — that 
the accumulation of food in Eng- 
land is never, at any time, more 
than sufficient to keep us going, 
at our actual rate of consump- 
tion, fora month. At the best— 
without attempting to judge the 
value of this estimate—it is be- 
yond doubt that the stock within 
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our shores would be rapidly ex- 
hausted if it were not steadily kept 
up by inflow from the outside. 
And it must be remembered that 
the same risk applies to the main- 
tenance of all those of our manu- 
factures (cotton at the head of 
them), which draw their raw 
material from abroad. As we can 
change nothing in the situation 
itself, so we must go on (whether 
we like it or not) in the ways in- 
to which we have fallen. The 
danger of to-morrow cannot be 
suppressed. It hangs there over 
us, and there it will continue to 
hang, an eternally suspended sword 
of Damocles. But although we 
cannot unhook it, we can prepare 
for its fall, so as to be less hurt 
by it if it does come down. Two 
measures of precaution can be 
applied by us. We can increase 
our fleet, and we can distribute 
our purchases more evenly and 
more prudently. We are doing 
the former ; we are not doing the 
latter. Our position of tributary 
to the United States involves a 
risk that we have neither any right 
to run, nor any object (beyond 
momentary cheapness) in running. 
We can avoid it by stimulating 
the food - growths of our colonies, 
especially in cereals, even if they 
should be somewhat dearer than 
the products of America. And as 
that solution will need time for 
its elaboration, that is another 
reason for working at it without 
delay. 

If we could once feel assured 
that we have ships enough (with 
men enough to work them) to 
command the seas, and that our 
colonies can supply us with neces- 
saries, we could then allow our- 
selves to feel no fear about the 
future, and to rejoice with un- 
alloyed satisfaction in the cheap 
abundance which is the exclusive 
privilege of the English of to-day. 
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Dr WenpeLtt Hotmes for a 
generation and a half has had a 
wide European reputation. But 
he has a special claim on the re- 
gard of ‘Maga’ and her readers 
as the most distinguished contrib- 
utor to the ‘Atlantic Monthly 
Magazine,’ which he took an active 
part in originating. For the ‘ At- 
lantic’ was modelled on the lines 
of ‘ Maga,’ and was proud of its 
popular sobriquet as the ‘ Black- 
wood’ of Boston. Independently 
of those personal considerations, 
we gladly welcome the “ River- 
side Edition” of Dr Holmes’s col- 
lected writings. They succeed a 
similar edition of the works of his 
old friend Lowell, and they have 
been carefully revised by the ven- 
erable author. There is a natural 


tinge of sadness in the various 
prefaces to the volumes in which 
he gives the fruits of a long life’s 
labour to the world. They are the 
tacit recognition that his working 
days are wellnigh over, and that, 


although the brilliant intellect 
may be vigorous as ever, the 
gifted writer has almost laid the 
pen aside. In what are, in fact, 
the valedictory addresses of the 
‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,’ 
we are struck by the well-justified 
sense of satisfaction. It is seldom, 
indeed, that a writer of Holmes’s 
stamp and strong individuality 
has so little with which he can 
retrospectively reproach himself. 
Scott, when his powers had suc- 
cumbed to the desperate struggle 
with his difficulties, found un- 
speakable comfort in the reflec- 
tion that there was scarcely a line 
in his writings he would care to 


erase. The American veteran says 
much the same, and we do not 
care or dare to contradict him. 
Yet in the style of his very diver- 
sified work he had temptations to 
which Scott was a stranger. He 
wrote—we were going to say at 
random—on anything and every- 
thing ; he expressed his views and 
ideas with American frankness ; 
and he had dashed off his earlier 
contributions against time for the 
pages of a periodical which was 
nothing unless lively. He was 
brimming over with the exuber- 
ance of animal spirits; instinc- 
tively he treated his subjects satiri- 
cally, and he was overflowing with 
wit and fun and drollery. It was 
his nature to be logically or para- 
doxically aggressive, and when he 
had once fairly established his 
footing as the Autocrat, as he 
admits himself, he gave the rein 
to his aggressiveness in the ‘ Pro- 
fessor, and afterwards as ‘The 
Poet at the Breakfast-Table.’ He 
expressed himself on the gravest 
questions of Time and Eternity, 
with a licence of speculation and 
a liberty of language which must 
often have shocked or scandalised 
New Englanders of the stricter 
sects. To much of his hetero- 
doxy, whether outspoken or sug- 
gested, although it was based 
upon benevolence and broad phil- 
anthropy, we altogether take ex- 
ception. We believe that, like some 
of the most respectable characters 
in his own novels, he was driven 
to extremes in the necessary re- 
action against the dogmatic Cal- 
vinism and the cruelly eclectic 
Predestinarianism, which revolted 
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what the poet of the ‘Biglow 
Papers’ would have called his 
moral sense. On many minor 
matters, and especially on those 
concerning the orthodox practice 
of medicine, he had his prejudices, 
antipathies, and strong preposses- 
sions. But we are persuaded that 
he always wrote according to his 
convictions ; those convictions gen- 
erally appear to have been abid- 
ing ; and although he was intellec- 
tually emotional and impulsive, 
he was essentially a fair-minded 
man. So his essays, although des- 
ultory in the extreme, show, never- 
theless, consistency in principles 
and thought. Their fascinations 
are infinite; but perhaps their 
principal attraction is that they 
are a self-revelation and a running 
commentary on the writer, whose 
personality is always conspicuous. 
They are full of the versatile indi- 
viduality which gives them the 
changing colours of the chameleon 
—of instruction, of information, 
of entertainment. In the width 
of the range and in the kaleido- 
scopic variety of the manner, we 
may say, without being charged 
with vanity, that they revive our 
fond recollections of the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosiane.’ It is true that the 
professed form of the one was 
sparkling dialogue, while the 
other, especially in the ‘ Auto- 
crat,’ runs very much into mono- 
logue. Thereby, we venture to 
think, although the difference be 
superficial, that Holmes rather 
gratuitously handicapped himself. 
Possibly he may have done so to 
avoid the suspicion of plagiarism ; 
for the ‘Noctes’ when he wrote 
were at the apogee of their popu- 
larity, and he must have indubi- 
tably had old Christopher full in 
his mind. Needless to add that 
he was no servile imitator. If 
there is one characteristic more 
marked in Holmes’s work — at 
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least in his prose work—than an- 
other, it is his almost aggressive 
independence of attitude, and his 
originality in small matters as in 
greater. But there are the same 
swift and unexpected transitions 
as in the ‘ Noctes,—from grave 
to gay, from the humorous to the 
pathetic, from passionate eloquence 
to absurd burlesque; from theol- 
ogy and physical science to stage- 
plays and horse-racing ; from criti- 
cism of contemporary literature, 
in kindly or sarcastic vein, to 
casual disquisition on the writings 
of the Christian Fathers, of the 
pagan philosophers and poets, and 
of the immortals of our modern 
literature. As for Holmes him- 
self, when at his lightest he is 
essentially reflective and philoso- 
phic. A vein of introspective or 
subjective analysis runs under 
everything, even the drollery. As 
for his humour, it is dry and 
quaint, and has distinctly a 
piquant Transatlantic flavour, al- 
though it differs as widely from 
the humour of the Wild West 
as the sanctified and strait-laced 
capital of Massachusetts from the 
last-born mining township in Ne- 
braska or Colorado. 

Until very lately, literature has 
been one of the few native indus- 
tries which the Americans neither 
protected nor encouraged. As 
Lowell sorrowfully and ruefully 
confessed in one of his most brill- 
iant speeches, they were far too 
busy to be a “reading nation.” 
Without going into the thorny 
question of copyright, we may say 
that they were not only content 
to import what books they read, 
but they captured them by priva- 
teering or piracy, and consequently 
in the cheapest possible market. 
With rare exceptions, their most 
distinguished writers—from Wash- 
ington Irving down to Motley and 
Lowell—have been cosmopolitan, 
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European or English to all intents 
and purposes. Their intellectual 
and trade relations have been 
chiefly with the Old World ; their 
historical researches have been 
conducted in foreign libraries or 
archives, consequently it is some- 
thing of a novelty to get from the 
other side of the Atlantic those 
elegant library editions of illus- 
trious American authors, which 
may be said already to be taking 
rank as English classics. Lowell 
knew the Old World well. Hehad 
been the college chum of Prince 
von Bismarck at Heidelberg; he 
had made the esthetical and artis- 
tic tours of Europe; he had held 
high rank in the diplomatic ser- 
vice; he was as much at home 
in London as in Boston; his re- 
quiem at his lamented death was 
sung in Westminster Abbey (it 
was even proposed to give him a 
monument there); and we were 
proud to claim him as more than 
half an Englishman. We think that 
his old friend Holmes loved Eng- 
land nearly as well, and yet he had 
only paid it two flying visits. 
The first may be said to have been 
made anonymously, in the brilliant 
promise of his ambitious youth, 
and although the fugitive impres- 
sions were indelible, they were 
only superficial. The second visit 
was still shorter, and it was paid 
in his old age, when his literary 
labours were wellnigh ended. 
Therefore his very miscellaneous 
work has more distinctly the 
American character. He lays the 
scenes of his monologues and col- 
loquies in a society which is some- 
what novel and unfamiliar to us. 
The characters and interlocutors 
he introduces to play their parts, as 
his puppets, are all of them genuine- 
ly Transatlantic types, and they 
were fresh when not distinctly ori- 
ginal. His analogies, his illustra- 


tions, his metaphors, his inexhausti- 
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ble and happily applicable reminis- 
cences are drawn for the most part 
from the settled States in New 
England. There our English 
habits may have been modified 
by the soil, the climate, the cir- 
cumstances, and republican institu- 
tions ; but they still perpetuate the 
English traditions and memories 
which were affectionately cherished 
by the descendants of the patriotic 
Pilgrims. 

Independently of the facilities 
for trading upon English brains, 
the making of the great United 
States has not been favourable to 
literature. As Lowell remarked, 
in the address on the Washington 
Centenary, to which we have 
already alluded —a new country 
has no cherished associations, and 
little to inspire meditative genius. 
Beyond and within the eastern 
seaboard men of all conditions 
were busy in getting a decent 
livelihood, or set upon making 
great piles of dollars. In the log- 
townships that were hastily run 
up in the wilderness, the only 
reading was the indispensable 
daily news-sheet, with its poverty- 
stricken print and its sensational 
headings. The pig-dealers of Cin- 
cinnati, the grain- merchants of 
Chicago, the mining princes of 
California and the Sierra Nevada, 
knew nothing of Chaucer and 
Spenser, and were as ignorant 
of Shakespeare as of Alschylus. 
We cannot conceive a Burns or 
a Bloomfield nursing his bright 
poetical fancies, even in these 
latter days, as he sits on the 
latest invention in agricultural 
machinery, and turns up the in- 
terminable furrows on the bound- 
less expanse of prairie-land, which 
were the immemorial grazing 
ranges of the bison. The slave- 
holders of the South took life 
more leisurely and luxuriously, 
before they were ruined by seces- 
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sion and emancipation. But that 
enervating climate is unfavour- 
able to intellectual effort, and 
their tastes turned to cheroots and 
to sangaree rather than to books. 
Southern life, society, and scenery 
offered rare opportunities for 
picturesque description between 
the bustling levées of New Orleans 
at the mouth of the mighty Mis- 
sissippi and the solitudes of the 
Dismal Swamp on the north- 
eastern frontier, with its marsh- 
fevers, snakes, alligators, and snap- 
ping turtles. Yet, although Mrs 
Beecher Stowe made excursions 
thither, until Mr Cable struck 
the rich vein the other day, the 
South had remained almost virgin 
territory. The grim humour of 
the Far West, the glorification of 
the rough, the gamester, and the 
prostitute, who redeem a life of 
vice or crime by some solitary 
deed of heroism or self-sacrificing 
virtue, is a thing by itself, and, 
moreover, it is of comparatively 
recent birth. 

In fact, during the century the 
intellectual activity of our Trans- 
atlantic kinsfolk has been concen- 
trated in the States on the north- 
eastern sea-coast. In the novels 
which were among the favourite 
familiars of our boyhood, Cooper, 
who went in for melodramatic ro- 
mance, and emblazoned his broad 
canvases in the manner of the 
sensational scene-painter, took us 
into these wild highlands towards 
the Canadian frontier, which, still 
in their woodland solitude, are 
the summer resorts of fashionable 
New York. He charms us still 
with his pleasant descriptions of 
the glades and clearings in the 
forests, and of the soft woodland 
scenery of the hundred isles. 


They please us all the more that 
there is a suggestion of the wild 
medieval life in the Merry Eng- 
land .of the Plantagenets, and 
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the Hawkeyes and Chingachgooks 
seem to do duty for the Robin 
Hoods and Friar Tucks of Need- 
wood and Sherwood. Then came 
Washington Irving, revelling in 
the delineation of the oldest mem- 
ories and manners he could dis- 
cover: giving soothing pictures, 
as Knickerbocker, and in his ‘ Rip 
Van Winkle,’ of the somniferous 
old Dutch habits: conjuring up 
headless horsemen and ghosts at 
Gibbet Island, recalling the rest- 
less spirits of crime-stained pirates 
and buccaneers, and waking the 
echoes in the lonely recesses of the 
Katskills by the demoniacal games 
at bowls indulged in by Hudson 
and his companions. They made 
the best of their modern materials, 
and gleaned all the romance that 
was going. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
in the most taking of all his 
romances, flashed the warm light 
of his richly fantastic genius on 
the cold stern rule of the early 
Puritans, which would have the- 
oretically risen superior to all 
human frailties. Mrs Beecher 
Stowe followed suit in her own 
manner, developing simple domes- 
tic character in ‘Oldtown Folks,’ 
and the back-of-the-world com- 
munities, and availing herself of 
all the picturesque features within 
reach, by way of setting to her 
quiet studies and carefully finished 
portraits. 

Dr Holmes, with that vigorous 
individuality of his own, has never- 
theless submitted to the same dom- 
inating influences, and continued 
the old stereotyped traditions. 
Science and divinity have been 
the only branches of literature 
which have been assiduously cul- 
tivated in New England by the 
alumni of its colleges. Dr Holmes 
was a man of learning, well read 
in divinity, and a skilful and al- 
most fanatically enthusiastic phy- 
sician. His learning and his pro- 
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fessional zeal tinge everything he 
writes; but, happily for himself 
and the wide world of his readers, 
he had an irresistible bent towards 
the belles lettres. The result is 
an odd but piquant medley. To 
borrow a vulgar phrase, we never 
know where to have him, and his 
pages are protean in their ever- 
changing aspects. In his novels, 
in his poems, in his essays and his 
monologues, pathology, divinity, 
physiology,—the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, the trotting-track, 
the prize-ring, society, and the 
musical glasses,—are all jumbled 
up together, and yet with a percep- 
tible intellectual sequence, in which 
imagination with some kind of 
plausibility can follow the con- 
necting threads. He made his 
reputation in Europe by the ‘ Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast-Table,’ and 
it is probably on the ‘ Autocrat’ 
that his reputation may rest. But 
in our opinion he shows himself 
and his genius most characteristi- 
cally in the novels, which have 
scarcely been sufficiently appre- 
ciated ; and the most character- 
istic and the most striking is 
‘Elsie Venner.’ The conception 
is extremely original. We find 
a parallel, perhaps—although no 
plagiarism, for the two were con- 
ceived almost contemporaneously 
—in the ‘Transformation’ of his 
countryman Hawthorne. In the 
prefaces to each of his novels he 
is apologetic, and that to ‘ Elsie’ 
is no exception. In the guise of 
fiction he has put forward some 
“grave scientific doctrine,” but 
one of those doctrines born of a 
morbidly lively imagination, which 
more prosaically minded _practi- 
tioners were disposed to ridicule. 
It underlies the delineation of the 
leading personalities, but it is 
evolved, insidiously, as it were, 
and with wonderful art, so as to 
give dramatic interest and power 
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to the characters and situations. 
Nor is “insidious” an inappro- 
priate term to employ, considering 
that this story turns on the venom 
of a serpent infused in the veins 
of a beautiful maiden, and tainting 
the fresh springs of her nature 
with the guile and cruelty of the 
rattlesnake. It is a wild fancy, 
given by the theorist for what it 
is worth, and mystery envelops 
the whole matter. From the be- 
ginning Holmes has made the 
most of the romantic materials to 
be found in New England. There 
is no lack in the back-settlements 
of striking and even of savage 
scenery, and the ancestral mansion 
of the house of Venner is en- 
vironed by terrors and _ horrors. 
The American counterpart of an 
old English hall is overhung by a 
mountain that threatens to over- 
whelm it. That ridge is subject 
to landslips in the autumn rains, 
and the rocks and friable soil 
rolling down from above have 
formed caverns and subterraneous 
abysses where they have rested. 
Nor was that the worst. Though 
the wolves and the wild Indians 
had disappeared, the country still 
harboured more deadly aborigines. 
The rattlesnakes, which are now 
being exterminated, were then 
comparatively plentiful. It is 
notorious that those disagreeable 
reptiles have their favourite re- 
treats, to which they return from 
amazing distances to hibernate in 
successive winters. A formidable 
colony had long had its head- 
quarters in an almost inaccessible 
ledge looking down on the home 
of the Venners. By an unhappy 
chance, Elsie’s mother had been 
bitten in an advanced stage of her 
pregnancy, though she had unfor- 
tunately survived to give birth to 
her baby. The child grows in 
strength, and in a wild, fantastic 
beauty, to make the misery of the 
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father who would gladly adore her. 
The old negro nurse, who devotedly 
worships her, regards her at the 
same time with superstitious ap- 
prehension. For her tastes and 
her habits are as strange as her 
wayward moods. There is the 
sinuous grace of the snake in her 
supple movements, and there is a 
deadly snake-like glitter in the 
brilliance of the lustrous eyes, 
which can nevertheless soften into 
bewitching tenderness. She might 
make mad work with men’s hearts, 
and lure her victims involuntarily 
or irresistibly to their ruin, were 
it not that she carries something 
about with her like the warning 
rattle of the Crotalus. Her sad 
story is worked out with equal 
strength and pathos. That she 
is predestined to misery we know 
and feel: the question is, whether 
the magic of her magnetic attrac- 
tions may not involve the life of 
some man doomed to love her 
more dearly than her father. 
The end is brought about and the 
spell is dissolved by natural and 
logical means, if we subscribe to 
the scientific theory. She sickens, 
she droops, and she dies at the 
period which nature has mercifully 
assigned to the venomous mor- 
tality of the rattlesnake. The 
snake nature is dead, but the con- 
tagion has spread to her human- 
ity ; yet in the last fitful flickers 
of expiring life the tenderness and 
the graces of the feminine side of 
her double existence have time to 
assert their ascendancy. Poor 
Elsie makes a touching and edify- 
ing end, although those who are 
most strongly attached to her lay 
the victim of fate and heredity in 
the grave with a sense of relief. 
There is a great deal of the 
dramatic, too, in the career of the 
scapegrace who comes from the 
Wild West, claiming near kindred 
with the Venners. Cousin Richard 
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has led a reckiess life; with his cal- 
lous conscience he is indifferent to 
crime, and only cares for its con- 
sequences. But the man of blood 
never went in for a more reckless 
venture than when he dreams of 
marrying his cousin, the snake- 
maiden, and that he soon realises. 
Nevertheless he still perseveres, 
and he sticks at nothing — not 
even, in defiance of Massachusetts 
law, at strangling the man he 
believes his rival. Like the 
frowning rattlesnake ledge, Cousin 
Richard is all the more effective 
that he comes into the peaceful 
society of Rockland like a raving 
wolf descending on the sheep- 
folds. But this fantastic and 
sensational novel has another side, 
and one which, as in Holmes’s 
other pictures, makes it delightful 
reading to the humourist and the 
student of quaint manners in 
New England. Like Washington 
Irving, he seems to delight in 
lovingly satirising the simple 
characters and the odd fashions and 
customs which still linger in se- 
questered agricultural communities. 
It is literally a new world from 
our own into which we are intro- 
duced. The educational institu- 
tions, in particular, would appear 
to indicate primitive simplicity, if 
not primeval purity. The Pil- 
grim Fathers, although they had 
to dig and delve, to clear away 
the forest and exterminate the 
Indian, were, nevertheless, from 
the first, great advocates for free 
schools or cheap general educa- 
tion. Everywhere, as Lowell has 
somewhere observed, the school 
rises within a stone’s-throw of the 
meeting-house. Every one is con- 
strained to take advantage of 
these scholastic privileges, from 
the child first beginning to toddle 
to the lubberly overgrown lout, 
serving his apprenticeship to the 
plough-stilts. The schoolmaster 
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who hopes to command respect 
must be a good man in a rough- 
and-tumble fight, and if he can 
whip his weight in wild cats, so 
much the better. Holmes de- 
scribes with infinite zest and hu- 
mour how the scholastic hero of 
‘Elsie Venner,’ a Chesterfield in 
manners and an Antinous in form, 
commenced his career of usefulness 
in the salubrious village of Pig- 
whacket, by knocking the butcher- 
bully of the school out of time, 
and pitching him and his “ yaller 
dog” out of the seminary. Ber- 
nard Langdon had to face very 
different dangers when he ex- 
changed that appointment for the 
viceregality of the Appolinean 
female institute. It is fortunate 
for them, perhaps, that our grad- 
uates who take to the scholastic 
profession have not to face such 
temptations and seductions, other- 
wise the best of them would marry 
prematurely, and never arrive at 
the episcopal bench. Langdon, 
with his susceptible heart, reminds 
us of Ulysses araong the sirens. 
But he was assailed through the 
eyes rather than the ears, although 
he taught in a home of melodious 
voices. We should say that the 
strain was too severe upon mortal 
manhood, save that there was a 
certain security in the multiplicity 
of attractions. It was there he 
made the acquaintance of the 
passionate Elsie, but he might 
have been in the harem of an occi- 


dental voluptuary. The maidens 


of New England are always 
blooming and often beautiful : 
and there were fresh opening rose- 
buds of every hue —from the 
pale and the blush of the blonde 
to the glowing carnation of the 
bright-eyed brunette. The very 
governess who was his fellow- 
worker was singularly winning ; 
and we should say it was only in 
the colony that was settled by the 
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Puritans that wise parents and 
responsible boards of direction 
could bring such fire and tow 
into contact with impunity. 

The description of the great 
village or little township, like that 
of so many others in his novels, 
reminds us of an English Selborne. 
It still retains its rural character ; 
it has never been approached by 
the speculative builder ; its peace- 
ful dulness warns away the en- 
riched stock-jobber and the pluto- 
crat of the petroleum springs. It 
reverences a local aristocracy like 
that of the Venners, who can trace 
their ancestry back for half-a-dozen 
of generations. But the select 
oligarchy of the place consists of 
the divines and the doctor, and 
one or two men who have made a 
comfortable independence in retail 
trade or any other respectable way. 
It boasts several of those venerable 
mansions which are the pride of 
Conservative New England—man- 
sions like the old gambrel - house 
in which Holmes was born, and on 
which he dwells with loving min- 
uteness of detail—mansions like 
that in which Lowell was born 
and died. With their steep roofs 
and multifarious gables, and their 
old-fashioned gardens, with their 
bowers and carefully clipped 
hedges, they much resemble such 
English parsonages of Queen 
Anne’s time as we see in the fron- 
tispiece to White’s ‘ Selborne.’ 
And, like Selborne Rectory, they 
are surrounded by the secular elms 
which are always the pride of a 
New England village. One of 
these mansions was occupied by 
Colonel Sprowle, and it was in 
that mansion the Colonel gave his 
memorable party, which is admira- 
bly illustrative of the manners of 
the place, and an excellent speci- 
men, moreover, of the dry and 
somewhat saturnine New England 
humour. It might have been a 
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reminiscence by our old Nova 
Scotian friend Sam Slick. The 
Colonel, of course, held his com- 
mission in the militia, and had 
made his money by retailing gen- 
eral “notions,” from stock - fish 
and molasses to boots and shirt- 
ings. Though an office-bearer in 
his church, with his wife and 
family he had his social ambi- 
tions, and was inclined to compro- 
mise with the severe tenets of his 
sect on such matters as the law- 
fulness of dancing. Habitually 
frugal, he is nevertheless capable 
of rising to a grand occasion. The 
entertainment is on the most 
sumptuous scale, and he issues the 
invitations with catholic liberality. 
Indeed, if he were over-fastidious, 
it would be impossible to fill his 
rooms. Nevertheless, he feels that 
the line must be drawn somewhere, 
and it is impossible to avoid giving 
grave offence. The landlord of the 


Mountain House and his lady were 


invited, but the host of the 
“tahvern ” resented being ignored. 
The wife of the tailor was out- 
spoken in her indignation, remem- 
bering the birth and upbringing 
of the prosperous Mrs Sprowle. 
“There are plenty of folks in 
Rockland as good as Sally Jordan, 
if she had managed to pick up a 
merchant.” And Mrs Saymore, in 
virtue of her historical name, had 
all the republican pride of ances- 
try. “Her husband was own 
cousin to the Saymores of Free- 
stone Avenue (who write the 
name Seymour, and claim to be of 
the Duke of Somerset’s family, 
showing a clear descent from the 
Protector to Edward Seymour, 
1630—then a jump that would 
break a herald’s neck to one Seth 
Saymore, 1783—from whom to the 
head of the present family the line 
is clear again).” Mrs Saymore 
might have been eligible as the 
spouse of a tailor, but she was 
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“scratched ” because her husband 
mended clothes. 

The supper was splendid, and 
supplies of all kinds had been 
poured into the place. The sen- 
sation of the evening may be said 
to have been the ices, an idea 
which had been imported and in- 
troduced for the first time from 
the great luxurious cities on the 
seaboard. The special delicacy 
had likewise been brought from 
thence. It was the “shell-oysters,” 
for the oysters that commonly 
circulated in these parts were 
pickled. But the art of the 
Rockland cordon bleu had said its 
last word, and the arrangements 
were characterised by elegance as 
well as profusion. The hostess, 
who had been actively super- 
intending in the kitchen, and had 
hastily changed one sort of labour 
for another, simpered and blushed 
at the well-merited compliments. 


“<Tt must have cost you a sight of 
work, to say nothin’ of money, to get 
all this beautiful confectionery made 
for the party,’ said Mrs Crane to 
Mrs Sprowle. 

“<Well, it cost some consid’able 
labour, no doubt,’ said Mrs Sprowle. 
‘Matilda and our girls and I made 
most all the cakes with our own 
hands, and we all feel some tired ; 
but if folks get what suits ’em, we 
don’t begrudge the time nor the work. 
But I do feel thirsty,’ said the poor 
lady, ‘and I think a glass of srub 
will do my throat good ; it’s dreadful 
dry. Mr Peckham, would you be so 
polite as to pass me a glass of srub.’” 


“ Srub ” was “a beverage in local 
repute, of questionable nature ”— 
in fact, one of those diabolical 
brews of domestic manufacture in 
which old-fashioned housekeepers 
used to revel. But there was 
Madeira also, “of the Marsala 
kind,” and of that the host was 
justifiably proud. ‘Take a glass 
of wine, Judge,” said the Colonel ; 
“here is an article that I rather 
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think ll suit you.” The Judge, 
though a connoisseur, was too civil 
to say no; but Deacon Toper was 
less knowledgable and fastidious. 
The Deacon emptied successive 
glasses with gusto, and as his 
spirits went up with the generous 
adulteration, his theology declined 
towards latitudinarianism. Earlier 
the evening, when dry-lipped, he 
had expressed his scruples as to 
the lawfulness of dancing. Even 
then he had hesitated to commit 
himself, for he respected his liberal 
entertainer, and was looking for- 
ward to the supper. 


“Well, I know there’s some con- 
demns dancin’. I’ve heerd a good 
deal of talk about it among the folks 
round. Some have it that it never 
brings a blessin’ on a house to have 
dancin’ in it. Judge Tileson died, 


you remember, within a month after 
he had his great ball, twelve year 
ago, and some thought it was in the 


natur’ of a judgment. I don’t believe 
in any of these notions. If a man 
happened to be struck dead the night 
after he’d been givin’ a ball’ (the 
Colonel loosened his black stock a 
little and winked and swallowed two 
or three times), ‘I shouldn’t call it a 
judgment ; I should call it a coin- 
cidence. But I’m a little afraid our 
pastor won’t come.’” 


Now, however, dissolved in the 
Marsala, the scruples of the Deacon 
have disappeared. On the con- 
trary, he has a deep and abiding 
sense that everything is ordered 
for the best in the best of worlds. 
“Tt will all come right,” the 
Deacon said to himself; “I feel 
a joyful conviction that everything 
is for the best. I am favoured 
with a blessed peace of mind, and 
a very precious sense of good feel- 
in’ towards my fellow-creatures.” 
It is to be observed that these New 
England precisians were no hypo- 
crites—no Pecksniffs. Vigorous 
common-sense made spasmodic 
efforts to shake itself free from 
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the precepts and traditions which 
had swaddled them from childhood. 
The worthy Deacon was but a lower 
type of many conscientious and 
crippled minds, perpetually halting 
between two opinions. In his 
monologues, in his essays, or in 
his novels, there are no characters 
whom Holmes analyses with great- 
er enjoyment and subtlety — we 
may add, with more delicate 
humour—than that of the benev- 
olent divine who has been bred a 
truculent Calvinist. The creed in 
which he has been educated, and 
which he feels bound to preach, is 
always clashing with his experi- 
ences, and still more often with 
his feelings. Waiving the doctrines 
of original sin and universal cor- 
ruption, it is without conviction 
that he warns his tolerably decent- 
living flock that five-sixths of them 
are doomed to everlasting perdi- 
tion. That was a matter on which 
Holmes felt very deeply, and in 
the reaction from the stern Calvin- 
istic training of his youth he was 
driven latterly into the opposite 
extreme. In ‘Elsie Venner,’ he 
embodies his own opinions in a 
charming scene and a telling apo- 
logue. The pastor, by the way, 
had come to the Colonel’s party, 
and had brought with him a pretty 
young granddaughter, who was the 
joy of the old man’s heart. What 
is more, he had brought her, be- 
cause he knew she delighted in 
dancing. Towards the middle of 
the tale, we see him seated in his 
study. He is busy retouching his 
favourite sermon on “Human 
Nature,” which he has often de- 
livered with immense effect. It 
demonstrates, or rather takes for 
granted, the profound vileness of 
fallen humanity. To him enters 
Miss Letty, blooming like a cherub, 
fresh as a spring rosebud, and over- 
flowing with life, spirits, and grace. 
He has just been recasting impres- 
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sive passages about our innate 
selfishness and the duty of self- 
mortification, when Letty presses 
warm kisses on his withered 
cheeks, and prays him to come at 
once to the hall and see a poor old 
black woman who wants him. 
There is much more of the same 
kind. The doctor deposits the 
discourse under his ‘“Cruden’s 
Concordance,” and the illogical 
conclusion of the whole matter is, 
that whether his divinity be sound 
or no, his blooming granddaughter 
is a little angel. 

‘The Guardian Angel’ is also 
far-fetched and fantastic in its 
motif; but though there is a much 
more carefully constructed plot, 
it is also more conventional and 
commonplace in its treatment. 
There is the good old idea of the 
missing will, appropriately pro- 
duced towards the dénouement to 
confound rascality and redress in- 
justice. The story promulgates 
the moral notion of limited respon- 
sibility, founded on the scientific 
principle of heredity. We have 
the same sombre and romantic old 
houses as in ‘Elsie’; the same 
types of old characters who have 
been superannuated or shunted in 
a society which is progressing else- 
where at railway pace; the same 
austerity of dogmatic Calvinism, 
which casts gloomy clouds over 
sunny natures and repels the dis- 
ciples it endeavours to enlist. But 
there is likewise the same agree- 
able relief in the undercurrent of 
quaint or sparkling humour, which 
is none the less pleasant that it is 
sometimes tinged with pathos. 
There is no more engaging person 
among Dr Holmes’s many engag- 
ing personalities than old Mr 
Gridley, the beneficent recluse, the 
friend of the poor, the feeble, and 
the helpless, whose temper has 
been sweetened by the disappoint- 
ments that blighted his magnifi- 
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cent literary ambitions. It is a 
happy notion by which the author 
rewards the old man for his un- 
selfish and very disinterested be- 
neficence by sending him literary 
fame when he has long ceased to 
expect it. Better still, because 
he is intensely and ludicrously 
American, is old Gridley’s protégé, 
young Master Gifted Hopkins. 
Gifted, who must have been chris- 
tened prophetically and ironically, 
feels in him the inspirations of a 
Byronic genius, and is inclined to 
look down on his countryman 
Longfellow. Hard fate has con- 
demned him in the meantime to 
measure ribbons and weigh sugar 
behind a counter, but in his self- 
complacency he is content to bide 
his time and await the rapturous 
recognition of his genius. Dr 
Holmes describes, with the satir- 
ical satisfaction of a successful 
and popular author, how poor Mr 
Gifted was gradually disillusioned, 
and how old Gridley interposes to 
break his fall. 

As for ‘A Mortal Antipathy,’ the 
author may well avow in his pref- 
ace that it was a very hazardous 
experiment. It is so ingeniously 
wrought out, with natural or pos- 
sible details, that Holmes seems to 
have steered pretty wide of ab- 
surdity. But it is founded on a 
problematical case that might occur 
once in a millennium, and the 
victim of a catastrophe is cured 
by a counter-shock which is less 
medical than melodramatic. There 
is a young gentleman, who, as Mr 
Guppy remarks of his friend in 
‘Bleak House,’ is possessed of all 
that is calculated to charm. But 
he was made a misogynist by an 
accident in early infancy, and 
he is doomed to the torments of 
Tantalus. When a mere child he 
had an awkward fall out of the 
arms of a beautiful and bouncing 
maiden. Already nature had 
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made him exceptionally impres- 
sionable and susceptible to beauty. 
When he has attained to manhood, 
he is always ready to admire. 
Unhappily, as they say in America, 
any immediate contact with a 
pretty woman sends him literally 
into fits. As the old verse runs 
on the tombstones, ‘“‘ Physicians was 
in vain.” But circumstances suc- 
ceed where science has been power- 
less. He lies helpless and bed- 
ridden from an accident in a burn- 
ing building when a beauty who 
has graduated in the best gym- 
nastic schools snatches him with 
her magnificently moulded arms 
out of the very jaws of destruc- 
tion. And, doubly saved, he re- 
covers to dedicate himself and his 
recuperated nerve to the adora- 
tion of his benefactress. 

‘The Autocrat,’ and the kindred 
volumes which succeeded, demand 
intellectual congeniality or sym- 
pathy. We suspect that all who 
love them, love them almost to 
excess, and have fallen in love 
with them at first sight. Holmes 
is original, analytical, pathetical, 
satirical and sprightly, diffusive, 
desultory and discursive, without 
pretending to any great profundity. 
The range of his studies and read- 
ing has been extraordinarily wide ; 
his tastes, or at least his interests, 
are endless ; he is always striking 
unexpected attitudes or seeking for 
unfamiliar points of view. To 
speak it with due respect, “he is 
a fellow of infinite jest and variety.” 
You never know where to have 
him ; and he is apt to elude the 
quickest intellectual grasp with the 
subtle velocity of shining quick- 
silver. He might belong to half- 
a-dozen different schools of phil- 
osophy,— to the cynical, to the 
lachrymose, and, above all, to the 
optimistic, with a strong dash of 
the Epicurean. But his cynicism 
is assumed, and lies always on the 
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surface ; and his satire only stings 
when he is in solemn earnest, and 
rebelling against the gratuitous 
burdens which humanity imposes 
upon itself. He is not even very 
bitter against the revolted South, 
although he heartily detests the 
system of slavery, and although 
the Secession seemed fratricide or 
parricide, and had nearly cost him 
a son. He does heartily dislike 
the intruders on his own orthodox 
science of healing,—the homeo- 
pathists, hydropathists, and all the 
rest. But what he cannot away 
with is the intolerant dogma which 
weighs upon crushed souls and 
shivering consciences ;—the smoke 
and the flame and the terrors of 
Mount Sinai, bottled up by the 
New England Levites for every- 
day use in the pulpit. Nor does 
he care to conceal the causes of 
the reaction which drove him far on 
the way towards the broadest free- 
thinking ; and in outbursts, none 
the less bitter for being repressed, 
he has doubtless hurried many of 
his readers along with him. A 
well-meant but sadly mistaken 
early discipline had sought to 
make a ceremonious Pharisee of a 
sprightly and buoyant child. And 
Holmes, with his perennially elas- 
tic nature, with an intelligence that 
was morbidly logical and inquisi- 
tive, was a singularly unfortunate 
subject for such an experiment. 

It may have done him moral 
and religious mischief—it certainly 
caused him considerable pain—but 
physically and intellectually he 
did not suffer. To the last we 
see little difference in his manner 
or style, though he gains in au- 
dacity and becomes more aggres- 
sive. He assails creeds and sects 
and sometimes individuals, as well 
as systems. But the darts he 
scatters around are seldom en- 
venomed, and he is almost justified 
when, in the Preface to his collected 
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works, he declares that he has noth- 
ing to regret or retract. He is es- 
sentially a conscientious man, and 
a good, straightforward, and char- 
itable man. As he goes on with 
his monologuing—if we may coin a 
word—it is amusing to see how 
ready his conscience is to prick 
him. Not as to his opinions,— 
quite the contrary, indeed, for 
as to these he is the incarnation 
of serene self-assurance,—but as 
to his boring the society, and there 
he is sensitive to a degree. It 
strikes him of a sudden that he 
may be growing tiresome or prolix. 
It never occurs to him to erase 
anything, nor do we say he was 
not right. But forthwith he 
springs aside at a tangent, like the 
monkey who has been solemnly 
cracking his nuts, and suddenly, 
making a clutch at a companion’s 
tail, launches out in a display of 
ludicrous gymnastics. He really 
monologues when he speaks through 
other mouths, but he lays the 
scenes of his symposia at break- 
fast-tables or tea-tables, surrounded 
by distinctive American types. 
The narrow-minded misanthrope, 
the man of business, the Western 
prospector, the clerk, the governess 
in grey mittens, the student, &c., 
are all there, and ready to dance 
to his impulse when he pulls the 
strings. A young fellow who goes 
by the name of John is his special 
favourite and ours. When the 
Autocrat gets mystical and is losing 
himself in the clouds—when the 
sage has gone wading beyond the 
depth of the company—John_ is 
always at hand with the parachute 
or life-line in the shape of a scrap 
of good-humoured mockery. The 
Autocrat, possibly drawing out the 
plot of a future novel, moralises on 
the strange impression sometimes 
borne in upon us, that we have 
been in a precisely similar situation 
before, although we cannot recall 
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the exact circumstances. John 
has a familiar illustration at his 
finger-ends. When lighting a 
cheroot that very morning, it had 
struck him how often he had been 
in an identical situation. The 
Autocrat himself .is grateful for 
having been nursed and cradled 
in letters. Books of all kinds are 
his passion, and he says that no. 
one who has not tumbled about in 
libraries as a child, can regard 
books with affectionate familiarity. 
But he has catholic tolerance for 
men of different tastes, and honest- 
ly admires the candid character 
which boldly confesses its predilec- 
tions and prejudices. “How 
sweetly and honestly one said to 
me the other day, ‘I hate books.’ 
A gentleman, singularly free from 
affectations—not learned of course, 
but of perfect breeding—by no 
means dull, in the sense of know- 
ledge of the world and society, but 
certainly not clever in the arts or 
sciences—his company is pleasing 
to all who know him—I did not 
recognise in him inferiority of 
literary taste half so distinctly as 
I did simplicity of character and 
fearless acknowledgment of his in- 
aptitude for scholarship.” And, 
drawing on experience, he comes 
to the melancholy conclusion, that 
“there are many gentlemen who 
really hate books, but who never 
had the wit to find it out or the 
manliness to own it.” That is an 
example of his pleasant knack of 
putting in attractive and striking 
form the common thoughts that 
must have frequently occurred 
to most of us. And so, else- 
where, he promulgates what seems 
a paradox but is really a truism, 
—that all generous minds have 
a horror of facts. For facts are 
stumbling- blocks to style when 
they are not falsehood; and stat- 
istics are the last dreary refuge of 
the dull and dogmatic. He dis- 
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cusses with the authority of ex- 
perience and natural gifts the art 
of conversation: he scarifies the 
bores and the impostors who 
mistake twaddle for talk; and, 
above all, he resents the common 
charge of stupidly repeating one’s 
self. Why, repetition is but an- 
other word—although he does not 
say so—for conviction and origin- 
ality, and you might as well com- 
plain of the violinist who repeats 
his airs with variations. 

The ‘ Professor’ and the ‘ Poet’ 
are in similar style, as is ‘Over 
the Teacups,’ which closes the 
series. In the last there are still 
the old freshness and quaintness 
of thought, but they are tinged, 
like many of the later poems, with 
the melancholy of declining ma- 
turity. The old man speaks of 
accumulating years in the spirit 
of the philosopher; but with all 
its drawbacks he loves life well, 
and is very loath to leave it. He 
has known little or nothing of 
the sufferings of broken health ; 
his strength has been more than 
sufficient for each day; he looks 
forward with vague hopes to a 
blissful futurity, but he shrinks 
from exchanging certainty for un- 
certainty. Holmes, as we have 
said repeatedly, is far from ortho- 
dox ; and with less than Johnson’s 
depth of well-reasoned and pious 
confidence, he really has Johnson’s 
horror of death. He does not dis- 
course “de Senectute,” in the 
optimistic vein of the eloquent 
heathen sage. He is inclined to 
indulge in melancholy metaphor ; 
sometimes he mocks his apprehen- 
sions, and seeks to console himself 
with grimly amusing satire. He 
is glad to remember that age is 
infinitely more cheerful in this 
nineteenth century than it used 
to be some two thousand years 
ago. King David and his worthy 
old frierid Barzillai had neither 
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French novels nor symphony con- 
certs ; there were no cheerful fire- 
sides on the chilly heights of Zion, 
and certainly there was no tobacco. 
Solomon in all his glory could not 
command the services of an opti- 
cian or a dentist, when they that 
looked out of the windows were 
darkened, and when the grinders 
ceased because they were few. 
Thanks to the more comfortable 
and healthful conditions of modern 
existence, he would back Mr Glad- 
stone against Caleb of the recon- 
noitring expedition to lay an axe 
to any of the cedars of Lebanon. 
And after all, this span of mortal 
existence is but a cell, in which 
we must make ourselves as com- 
fortable as circumstances will 
admit. What he cannot away 
with is the modern writers who 
will make life out to be worse 
than it is, who paint the mon- 
strosities of humanity as the nor- 
mal state of mankind, or delight 
in dilating on actual horrors. 
Their realism, or rather their 
hyper - realism, is horribly un- 
wholesome. ‘‘The great addi- 
tions which have been made by 
realism to the territory of litera- 
ture consist largely in swampy, 
malarious, ill-smelling patches of 
soil, which had previously been 
left to reptiles and vermin. It 
is perfectly easy to be original by 
violating the laws of decency and 
the canons of good taste. The 
general consent of civilised people 
was supposed to have banished 
certain subjects from the conver- 
sation of well-bred people and the 
pages of respectable literature.” 
We may refer in confirmation of 
that to the diabolically clever 
‘Boule de Suif,’ on which the 
unfortunate Maupassant first rose 
towards reputation. We may be 
thankful at least that on this side 
of the Channel no decent publisher 
dared have stood sponsor to such 
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a tale. And as Holmes says in- 
dignantly, with great truth, the 
responsibility of immoral writers 
is terrible, for there are stains 
there is no possibility of effacing. 
“ One who has had the mischance 
to soil his mind by reading certain 
poems of Swift, will never cleanse 
it to its original whiteness.” As 
for the old ‘ Autocrat’ himself, if 
his theology be somewhat broad, 
there is no question about the in- 
variable purity of his morality ; 
and his works, without exception, 
are absolutely free from the sug- 
gestion of vice or the suspicion of 
evil. And so the ‘One Hundred 
Days in Europe’ is the gratified 
record of the most grateful tribute 
he could have received. He came 
over to England — and visited 
France—in his old age, to revive 
the pleasant memories of a sojourn 
in his early youth. The obscure 
young physician had become the 
illustrious writer. He had drawn 
his best inspirations from English 
sources ; he had looked to English 
criticism for guidance, and to Eng- 
lish appreciation for encourage- 
ment; and he was proud to claim 
hereditary descent from the line of 
writers who begin with Chaucer if 
they do not date back to Bede. 
Everywhere he was welcomed and 
Jéted : the loftiest and best-guarded 
doors were thrown wide open in 
London; and from Stratford to 
Abbotsford, had he chosen to pro- 
long his tour, he would have found 
hospitable entertainment in all the 
scenes that were linked with his 
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dearest and most sacred associa- 
tions. It was a tribute of which 
any man of letters might well have 
been proud ; and if he shows his 
pleasure with almost boyish frank- 
ness, remembering how outspoken 
he always has been, we certainly 
have no inclination to laugh, 
though we may smile benévolently 
and sympathetically. 

We had marked various pas- 
sages in his poems for quotation, 
but we dare not trespass any fur- 
ther on the patience of our readers. 
To tell the truth, it would be diffi- 
cult to find many detached pas- 
sages which would do him such 
justice as he deserves, Although 
those poems fill three of his volumes, 
and he has carefully gathered up 
the fragments that nothing might 
be lost, he was less a poet than 
a graceful metrical writer. The 
poetry is more diffuse and less 
emphatic than his prose. He 
shines most in such humorous 
satire and comical vers de soci¢té 
Americaine as ‘The Deacon’s 
Masterpiece,” ‘Parson Turrell’s 
Legacy,” or ‘“ How the old horse 
won the bet”—which, by the 
way, although Holmes had a pre- 
dilection for racing, is the record 
of a physically impossible feat, 
and flies in the face of all the 
canons of race-riding. His many 
songs of the War show that he 
was no Tyrteeus, and among the 
most touching are those inspired 
by his innermost and abiding feel- 
ings, dealing with declining years 
and the inevitable decay of man. 
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MAURITIUS AS IT WAS 


Axsovt four hundred and fifty 
years before the Christian era, 
Hanno set sail from Carthage, 
then, according to Pliny, in a most 
flourishing state, on a voyage of 
discovery beyond the Pillars of 
Tiercules. It is unnecessary to 
our purpose to follow him in his 
travels, further than to mention 
that among the places at which he 
touched was the island of Cerné, 
the existence of which was not 
believed in by Strabo, while its 
position up to the present date 
has not been verified. It is 
generally supposed to have been 
situate on the western coast of 
Africa ; but admitting the author 
of the ‘ Periplus’ to have circum- 
navigated the great continent, 
there is not much difficulty in 
suggesting that the island may 
have lain as much to the east, as 
conjecture has usually placed it to 
the west, of the vast peninsula. 
Mauritius was some years ago 
named Cerné, and there exists at 
the present time in the island a 
daily journal called ‘ Le Cerneen.’ 
This in itself is no great proof of 
identity, the name having been 
given by the Portuguese; but in 
the absence of all affirmation to 
the contrary, it is interesting to 
think—and there is no harm in 
the exercise of a little imagination 
on a moot point—that a colony, 
which is now held by the first 
naval power of the world, may 
have been visited by the greatest 
seafaring people of antiquity, and 
may thus, in some slight degree, 
form a connecting link between 
the maritime supremacy of modern 
times and that wielded by the 
Pheenicians in the days of old. 
We know the fleets of Pheenicia 
to have visited our own shores. 


BEFORE THE CYCLONE, 


We also know they sailed to the 
south, and possibly doubled the 
stormy Cape, thousands of years 
before Vasco da Gama and his 
friends opened up a route, un- 
known till then, to the Eastern 
world. The men of olden times 
rarely lost sight of the coast in 
their travels by sea, and Mauritius 
lies some twelve hundred miles, as 
the crow flies, from the African 
shores. But granting they reached 
the eastern side of the peninsula, 
there are such things as wind and 
storm in those distant regions, 
and the imagination may well be 
allowed to dwell on the idea of the 
tempest - tossed mariners running 
with delight across the coral-reefs 
in their shallow ships into the 
shelter of a lagoon, such as that 
where Princess Nausicaa once 
washed her linen, and vying in 
loveliness with the vaunted gardens 
of her father Alcinous. Scheria 
existed only in Homer’s mind, but 
it has given us a charming episode 
in the wanderings of mythical 
Ulysses; and why should not fancy 
connect another island, which is 
real, with the name of an explorer 
equally real, whose journeys, so 
far from being fabulous, were re- 
corded on a tablet in the temple 
of Cronos? On the other hand, a 
thousand objections may be raised 
against the supposition. The Mas- 
carene group, of which Mauritius 
forms one, may not have existed, 
or may have been connected with 
the mainland, though its evident 
voleanic origin disfavours this 
view. Again, the limits reached 
by the Punic adventurers are 
not strictly ascertained, and the 
chances are in favour of their 
never having crossed the equator 
in the Atlantic, which is more 
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to the point. All such arguments 
necessarily rest upon guess-work, 
but are perfectly legitimate in 
their scope. Now it was a very 
favourite hypothesis of the late 
General Gordon, who is not usu- 
ally considered to have been an 
idle dreamer, that the islands 
of Seychelles, themselves a de- 
pendency of Mauritius, were the 
original Garden of Eden, and the 
coco de mer, a huge double kidney- 
shaped nut, the forbidden fruit. 
This latter is hard enough to re- 
quire something like a steam- 
hammer, or its equivalent in those 
distant ages, superhuman power, 
to open it, and this fact may per- 
haps give some slight colour to the 
theory. But if the one conjecture 
is plausible, though far-fetched, 
why not the other? At all events 
the notion, if absurd, cannot posi- 
tively be upset ; and it is accord- 
ingly set forth for what it is worth 
in this present writing. 

So often has Mauritius been 
described, that diffidence is felt in 
touching on so well known a sub- 
ject. There are, however, some 
points which have not been noticed ; 
and if others are mentioned which 
are already common property, it is 
hoped that indulgence will be ac- 
corded to their repetition. The 
position of the island is better 
ascertained than it was in the 
early days of our occupation, when 
letters occasionally reached their 
destination after a visit to every 
post-office in the empire, and when, 
according to local tradition, Bour- 
bon was surrendered to the French, 
soon after its capture, on the plea 
by the Colonial Office, or its then 
equivalent, that we had sufficient 
possessions in the West Indies! 
Nous avons changé tout cela. But 
if the locality of the island is 
assured, this does not help the in- 
habitants to get news any quicker ; 
for correspondence from Europe 


only arrives once a month, and 
then is carried by the steamers 
of the Messageries Maritimes de 
France, a huge subsidy being paid 
for the service by the Colonial 
Government, and the ships of the 
company being admitted into har- 
bour on the same footing as men- 
of-war. Thus a place of great 
importance in time of hostilities 
is left entirely at the mercy of a 
foreign Power for the conveyance 
of its mails, and has not yet, 
though it may be hoped this de- 
ficiency will soon be supplied, 
telegraphic communication with 
the outside world. Could a fort- 
nightly connection, by British 
endeavour, either with Natal or 
some Indian or Cingalese port, or 
with both, be established in ad- 
dition to the laying of a submarine 
cable from Zanzibar or the Natal 
coasts, Mauritius would be put on 
a level with other outlying parts 
of the empire, which, in possessing 
these advantages, are considerably 
better off than she is. But this, 
of course, requires money, and the 
colony is not in the enjoyment 
of an overflowing treasury-chest. 
Previous to the opening of the 
Suez Canal all steamers eastward 
bound called at Port Louis, which 
then bore a more important char- 
acter than it has at present. The 
shortening of the way to India 
and the rarity of vessels passing 
by the old Cape routes have com- 
mercially injured the place, and it 
is lamentable to compare the num- 
ber of ships and steamers which. 
now frequent the harbour with 
the far greater quantity of bottoms 
which even in recent years sought 
anchorage there. It is much to 
be hoped that the revival of trade 
and the consequent quickening of 
enterprise may before long exercise 
a rehabilitating influence on a once 
flourishing port. 

A stranger to the island on, 
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reaching the harbour sees before 
him a semicircular amphitheatre 
of hills, near the centre of which, 
and conspicuous by their height, 
rise the two peaks La Pouce and 
the Pieter Both. Beneath, in the 
foreground, lies the city of Port 
Louis, low-placed, and, at the first 
glance, by no means striking in 
appearance, seeming, as it were, to 
be cooped up in a hollow cup, and 
without any of its buildings dotted 
about on the surrounding heights, 
forming the picturesque view one 
is accustomed to in most tropical 
climates. No orange-trees laden 
with golden fruit are visible, and 
foliage of any great size or extent 
is sadly wanting. Nevertheless, 
the sight is charming in its own 
way, as the mountains, of no great 
elevation in themselves, look lofty 
in contrast with the low plain in 
front, and the town, stretching on 
either side of the spectator, seems 


wrapt in the happy repose of its 


insular solitude. Nor does there 
appear any outlet from the sur- 
rounding hills, which seem to clasp 
the city like a babe in its mother’s 
arms. The railroad, however, runs 
right and left in the former direc- 
tion, pursuing its tortuous and 
upward course till it reaches Cure- 
pipe, the inland town, nearly two 
thousand feet above the sea, and 
then descending on the opposite 
slope to the terminus at Mahe- 
bourg, thirty miles away, on the 
southern coast. The northern line 
—that running to the left—is 
fairly level, and at no time of any 
great altitude, and, like the other, 
ends in a station at Grand River, 
south-east, separated by Mahebourg 
Bay from the former terminus. 
Flanking the harbour on either 
side are its two arms, each with a 
fort at its extremity, but only one 
of these, Fort George, is in use at 
the present day; and above the 
town, commanding the roadstead, 


. 
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is Fort Adelaide, the citadel. On 
landing there are two things which 
would probably attract the visitor’s 
attention, appealing strongly to his 
aural and olfactory sensibilities. 
The one is the (to him) unintelli- 
gible jargon produced by speech 
derived from almost every language 
under the sun, recalling forcibly 
the plains of Shinar on a memor- 
able occasion ; the other is the un- 
measured and immeasurable mix- 
ture of odours, which astonishes 
nostrils not grown accustomed to 
it by force of habit. Lying where 
Port Louis does, one would think 
it might catch some far-off hints of 


‘* Sabeean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest.” 


But not so. Beneath a sunny sky 
of azure blue, with breezes blow- 
ing straight from the land of 
cinnamon and myrrh, a most hor- 
rible exhalation pervades every 
quarter of the town, reminding 
one of Sir John Falstaff’s ex- 
perience in Mistress Ford’s clothes- 
basket—“ the rankest compound 
of villanous smell that ever offend- 
ed nostril.” It is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that for every 
odour produced by other towns 
Port Louis can offer ten. Yet 
people live, and move, and have 
their being there, and finally grow 
so habituated to the prevailing 
aromas as to cease noticing them, 
thanks to the kindly arrangement 
of beneficent nature. Most of the 
houses are of wood, presenting a 
fine field for combustion in case 
of a conflagration, which luckily, 
however, never happens. Some 
ten years or so ago the town was 
threatened with destruction by 
fire, owing to the burning down 
of a hotel; but, the direction of 
the wind aiding the efforts of the 
firemen, the flames were extin- 
guished in time. Heartless people 
might perhaps think a wholesale 
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fire not an unmixed evil, and that, 
as Rome emerged all the better 
for her chastening by burning 
under Nero, so a fresher and 
healthier city might rise on the 
ashes of a malarious and effete 
Port Louis. But this by the way. 
The chief streets are neither nu- 
merous nor pretending, and their 
shops are for the most part miser- 
ably supplied with goods, costing 
at least four times the price of 
European articles. Of course, the 
depreciation of the rupee is a large 
factor in the ruinous prices asked ; 
but it is quite possible that if 
values fell, the general public 
would greatly benefit without 
serious loss to the trades-people. 
The public buildings are not in 
any degree imposing. Fronting 
the Place d’Armes, which divides 
it from the harbour, is Govern- 
ment House, now hardly ever used 
except for business, the Governor 
residing in the country at Le 
Reduit. This town-house forms 
three sides of a square, and near 
it, close upon completion, are the 
new Government Offices, built in 
stone, which will supply a much- 
felt want in concentrating most 
of the departments, hitherto scat- 
tered haphazard throughout the 
town. A new museum, lately 
opened under the auspices of its 
eponymist, Sir George Bowen, is 
not unlike an Arab mosque, and 
who can tell whether some day it 
will not be called upon to act this 
part when the time comes, as 
assuredly it must come, that the 
power of the Arabs is predominant 
in the island? The barracks, now 
almost deserted, and merely em- 
ployed as military offices—for the 
troops, with few exceptions, are 
moved to the healthier uplands— 
once formed an important item 
among the buildings of the place, 
but fever, always prevalent, has 
left them as a useless relic of de- 


parted glory. The theatre, the 
town - hall, the assize courts, and 
the cathedrals, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, are the most im- 
portant edifices, and near the 
Chaussée, one of the principal 
streets, are the company’s gardens, 
a spot where shade can sometimes 
be obtained on an uncomfortable 
seat. Abutting on these gardens 
are the museum and Government 
buildings, with the premises of the 
New Oriental Bank Corporation 
opposite the latter. At the back 
of Government House runs Govern- 
ment Street, ending in the large 
open space at the foot of the hills, 
named the Champ de Mars, the 
scene of the annual horse-races, 
and the locale of the Mauritius 
Cricket Club. Viewed from above, 
the town is seen to be built upon 
the American system, the streets 
crossing one another at right 
angles; and it is a pretty sight 
upon a calm afternoon to gaze 
down upon the wooden roofs sup- 
ported by walls, some white, some 
yellow, some dark grey, for the 
most part detached, and nestling 
each in its own green compound. 
For political and official purposes, 
the island is divided into districts, 
each of which, under the new 
Elective Assembly, sends a mem- 
ber to the Council of Govern- 
ment—Port Louis, the capital, 
having the privilege of returning 
two representatives. Moka and 
Plaines Wilhelms are the two 
most prominent of these districts, 
and the latter contains the chief 
villages of the island, Curepipe, 
Vacoas, Rose Hill, and Bean Bas- 
sin ; while others, such as Pheenix 
and Quatre Bornes, are rapidly 
rising into notice, and bid fair, 
especially the latter, to equal in 
importance, as they certainly out- 
strip in salubrity, their older 
rivals. In these two sections, 
Plaines Wilhelms and Moka, re- 
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side most of the élite, both French 
and English, and it is here that 
the gaiety of the place chiefly con- 
centrates. The summer months— 
that is to say, from October or 
November to May—usually find 
most people enjoying the coolness 
of the heights; and it is with 
an intense feeling of relief that 
panting officials and professional 
people, as well as all whom pleasure 
or business may have taken into 
town, alight weary from the 
trains, which from four o’clock 
onwards are heavily freighted 
with passengers flying from the 
heated atmosphere of Port Louis 
to more temperate parts. But, 
from May to the beginning of the 
summer months, it is the custom 
of many persons, some of whom 
possess a town as well as a 
country house, to migrate into the 
lower districts, when Port Louis 
becomes fashionable, and places 
near the coast, avoided during the 
hot season, are sought for bathing 
and boating. The winter is 
usually considered to commence 
about the Queen’s birthday, when 
a levée is held at Government 
House by the Governor, at which 
every one is expected to attend— 
officers in full uniform, civilians in 
evening dress. From this date on- 
wards the weather is truly pleasant, 
and if the sun exercises his power 
during the day, the mornings and 
evenings are deliciously cool ; in- 
deed in July and August those 
who have the appliances for mak- 
ing fires, which exist only in a 
few houses, are pleased enough to 
feel the artificial warmth, while 
others who are less lucky in this 
respect, are glad to shut doors 
and windows, and thus help the 
lamps, which throw out sufficient 
heat to keep one comfortable after 
dinner. But such efforts as these 
are rarely needed, and there are 
only a few occasions when, at any 
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rate for part of the evening, it is 
impossible to utilise the verandah. 
Of course the austral constellations 
are well to the fore, but most peo- 
ple must be disappointed with the 
Southern Cross, which surely can 
boast of no great beauty as a set of 
stars, and is thrown completely into 
the shade by the imposing stellar 
arrangements of the zodiac which 
nightly defile before it. This 
winter period also is the season 
for deer-hunting, Za chasse, as it 
is termed, and the first of May 
is as eagerly looked for by local 
sportsmen as the twelfth of Au- 
gust is awaited by their English 
brethren. From May to August 
is the hunting season, and two or 
three chasses take place weekly. 
Rich landed proprietors issue in- 
vitations to all their friends for 
a certain day, and the company 
assemble at five or six in the 
morning, some having arrived the 
previous evening to take the pre- 
caution of a good night’s rest pre- 
paratory to the exertions of the 
morrow, while others prefer to 
leave their beds at such time after 
midnight as will enable them to 
reach the rendezvous at the ap- 
pointed hour, with a long, dark, 
and often wearisome drive through 
lonely districts in a local contri- 
vance called a carriole, which is 
nothing more or less than a large 
flat box on wheels, drawn by a 
sturdy Pegu pony, and eminently 
calculated to disturb both the 
temper and the liver of the trusty 
traveller, who is lucky if he com- 
pletes his journey with only a 
severe shaking. After a cup of 
coffee, the party proceeds to the 
hunting- ground, where they are 
picketed singly at distances, with 
strict instructions to fire only in 
one particular direction. And so 
the day may wear away. If the 
weather be fine, there is no great 
hardship in sitting under shadow, 
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with your express rifle ready 
against the time when the beaters 
and their dogs may drive the 
timid herd down clearings, where 
many a noble buck may fall, to 
have his carcass wrangled over by 
rival claimants to successful shots. 
Many a “miss” naturally takes 
place, and often by “pure acci- 
dent” a doe is laid low, though it 
is usually unpardonable, and un- 
questionably against the rules of 
the sport, to aim at anything but 
bucks. Thus the “bag” may be 
a large one, and many persons 
elated by their accuracy of aim. 
But it is otherwise if things turn 
out differently. Sometimes a 
hunter remains wrapped up in his 
cloak for hours without seeing 
anything or getting a chance of 
letting off his piece: he may be 
exposed to a drenching rain, which 
makes it impossible to keep his 
cigar alight, and occasionally—for 
erratic guns will go off sometimes 
of their own accord—a bullet may 
sing over his head or whistle past 
his nose, interrupting the monot- 
ony of his thoughts, or turning 
them into a different channel. 
But 


‘* Be the day weary or be the day long, 
It ringeth at length to evensong,” 


and sooner or later comes the wel- 
come signal to retire, and all meet 
once more under the hospitable 
shelter of the hangar to discuss 
the issues of the bygone day, 
around a board groaning with 
every luxury that can tempt a 
jaded body and excite a voracious 
appetite. Finally, all depart well 
pleased, the more fortunate with a 
head and antlers, and each with 
sufficient share in the day’s spoil 
to enable him, after supplying 
household wants, to gratify many 
of his friends with a cut of veni- 
son. Sometimes, too, the military, 
to find amusement, will tow out to 
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the mouth of the harbour the car- 
cass of an ox, and indulge them- 
selves in shooting the shoals of 
sharks which gather round the 
tempting bait. Auction sales take 
place on nearly every Saturday in 
the year, at which all, or the 
greater part, of the male popula- 
tion do congregate ; and another 
means of collecting them is a fune- 
ral, which, sad to say, is of more 
frequent occurrence than one likes 
to think of, and at which it is ex- 
pected that nearly every one will 
be present. Notices, besides those 
in the daily papers, are posted at 
every railway station and in all 
the streets; and in a small place 
where everybody knows his neigh- 
bour, it is a mark of respect to ap- 
pear and follow the corpse to the 
grave. Perhaps this frequent as- 
sistance at the last rites of friends 
and acquaintances may render the 
survivors rather callous, but it cer- 
tainly does not make them in the 
least careless of the decorum and 
solemnity of the occasion. 

If these are among the amuse- 
ments and duties of the sterner, 
it must not be supposed that others 
do not exist for the benefit of the 
softer sex. The Mauritius Archery 
Society, during the winter months, 
has its fortnightly meetings, on 
each occasion under the patronage 
of some lady, who provides the re- 
freshments, and acts as hostess for © 
the day, either in her own gardens 
or on the club ground. Prizes are 
offered by the club and by inde- 
pendent members, and each gather- 
ing—unless on special occasions, as 
at the opening of the season, it is 
confined to members only—is at- 
tended by the circle of acquaint- 
ance of the hostess, who issues in- 
vitations, and for obvious reasons 
the company at the different as- 
semblies is always the same. At 
the end of the’ season a match is 
shot against Adelaide, and if Mau- 
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ritius does not always bear away 
the palm, she is not very far be- 
hind her antagonist. But the 
staple amusement all the year 
round is lawn-tennis, and people 
seem never to weary of it. Every 
afternoon some lady or other has 
her “day,” and her lawns are alive 
with the excitement of the different 
games, as many as six courts some- 
times being in use at once. The 
distances of houses from one an- 
other are so great, that nearly 
every one keeps a carriage of some 
sort, and indeed it is an absolute 
necessity for those who do not find 
it impossible to get about. Sturdy 
little sandal-wood or Pegu ponies, 
with their ears slit, are the ani- 
mals usually employed, as they are 
more suited to the hilly nature of 
the country ; but many people keep 
horses and some mules. In this 


way it matters little in what lo- 
cality a tennis-party be held, and 


go where you will you always find 
a large attendance. Besides this, 
picnics are of frequent occurrence, 
and the shady dells or wooded 
mountain-sides offer every facility 
for this kind of enjoyment, where, 
if a liberty may be taken with the 
sense and wording of the poet, 
every freeman tells his tale under 
the woodland in the vale. But the 
most exciting time of all is in July 
or August, when the admiral of 
the station is expected in his flag- 
ship. Then an impulse is given 
to the millinery industry, and the 
whole world gives itself up to fac- 
ing the ordeal of the squadron’s 
stay. It is nothing but a succes- 
sion of gaiety from first to last, 
each family vying with its neigh- 
bour in keeping open house. The 
sailors, too, on their side look for- 
ward to this time, for they get such 
a welcome accorded them nowhere 
else in Eastern waters, and are 
made the heroes of the time being. 
Parties, picnics, cricket-matches, 
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balls, follow one another with un- 
tiring rapidity, and if the landsmen 
find themselves temporarily thrown 
into the shade as regards beauty’s 
daughters, surely they can afford 
to be charitable towards their 
visitors. But, even in this respect, 
they may be somewhat gainers ; 
for the siege, once begun by naval 
manceuvres, is often found so plea- 
sant by the fair assaulted, that, 
sooner than forego the sweet sor- 
row, they finally capitulate to civil- 
ian assailants, and those who com- 
menced the attack a year ago find, 
on their return, the citadels guard- 
ed by vigilant husbands. In 
August, too, the races take place 
on the Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday of the second or third 
week. The chief events are run 
on the first two days, but from 
time immemorial the Saturday has 
been the most distinguished. It is 
regarded as a holiday, and during all 
the previous night the Indians from 
all the sugar-estates tramp in on 
foot, or travel by what conveyance 
they can, with all their families, 
to the Champ de Mars, which, if 
the next day be fine, presents one 
of the prettiest sights the eye can 
rest on. The white or coloured 
dress of the men, mingled with the 
bright and gaudy hues worn by 
the women, and covering the whole 
expanse of the race-course, in- 
terspersed among which are the 
soberer, but equally becoming, ha- 
biliments of the European popula- 
tion, makes up a picture that any 
one who has once seen it will never 
forget. Tens of thousands of 
people are present, and the per- 
petual movement of the mass gives 
one the idea of a living kaleido- 
scope. It certainly is a feature of 
the island. 

Reference has already been made 
to the enormous price of European 
goods, caused to a great extent by 
the low value of the rupee. The 
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same thing cannot be said of pur- 
chases in the local markets, for 
here the rupee keeps its nominal 
value of two shillings, its fractional 
parts being also reckoned at the 
same rate. In all Government 
payments, and among the English, 
the rupee is the general currency, 
but the French part of the com- 
munity prefers the decimal system 
of the dollar, and this dual method 
of calculation is not only unneces- 
sary but irritating. House value 
in the island is undoubtedly high, 
it being impossible, except under 
very favourable conditions, to get 
a house under Rs. 80 a month, and 
often dwellings of large dimensions 
can easily command a monthly 
rental of Rs. 120, Rs. 140, or even 
Rs. 200. The tendency, perhaps, 
just now is to lower rents, and 
small properties can be obtained at 
Rs. 60 or Rs. 70, but they are only 
suited to families of limited num- 
ber. All houses are built of wood, 
and are movable, it being a com- 
mon occurrence for owners to 
transport their buildings from de- 
serted parts to localities where 
they can let them at a paying rent. 
Fires, as stated before, are by no 
means frequent ; but it does some- 
times happen that when a family 
has temporarily left a house, by 
some unknown means it is burnt 
to the ground, and the possessor is 
at once recouped by the company 
at whose office the insurance is 
made. But latterly the insurance 
companies have been waking up to 
their position, and instead of pay- 
ing down the sum for which they 
are liable, they rebuild the prem- 
ises, and thus in some measure 
protect themselves against the loss, 
if by any means they can come to 
the opinion that it was preventible. 
Tenants, again, are required by law 
to take out what is called a risque 
locatif—that is to say, if a house 
is insured by an owner, the tenant 
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must pay a small additional pre- 
mium to the company, which, in 
the case of fire, insures him against 
risk, for which, if he fails to com- 
ply in this respect, he, and not the 
proprietor, is altogether respon- 
sible. This system is not compul- 
sory, and is certainly not generally 
followed, but in the present state 
of things it is advisable to lay out 
a small annual sum against a pos- 
sible larger call upon the pocket. 
Wages also are high, and in general 
it is necessary to keep a large staff 
of domestic servants, though caste, 
which exercises so large an in- 
fluence in this matter in India, is 
quite in abeyance in Mauritius, A 
cook and at least one servant are 
necessary (though occasionally one 
man does the work of both), and it 
is impossible to get either for less 
than Rs. 20 a month, and if they 
are superior servants higher wages 
are asked. A coolie is required 
for the meaner purposes of drawing 
water, attending to the garden, and 
going errands, at the rate of Rs. 
15 or Rs. 16. Then, where a car- 
riage is kept, a coachman demands 
Rs. 20 or Rs. 30, according as his 
clothes are supplied or not; and 
with a family of children one or 
more nurses are indispensable, at 
Rs. 20 or so each, as well as their 
food ; while a lady is obliged to have 
a woman to attend upon her, though 
it is often the case that a nurse 
can perform the functions of a 
lady’s-maid. A dhobi, or washer- 
man, is sometimes kept specially 
by a household, or clothes can be 
washed in the regular way at a 
fair price, paid monthly, and vary- 
ing with the quantity sent out. 
Living is tolerably cheap — fish, 
meat, fowls, and vegetables all 
being very reasonable. Beef usu- 
ally fetches 74d. for the prime, and 
6d. or sometimes 5d. for the inferior 
joints, and is imported from Mad- 
agascar ; while mutton, generally 
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goat, but delicate and very good 
eating, is at the standard price of 1s. 
Fowls, if large, are R. 1 or R. 1.25 
(2s. 6d.), while smaller birds are 
ls. or ls. 3d. Fresh butter is ex- 
pensive, and cannot be had under 
Rs. 2 a lb., but bread and milk 
are moderate. In dealing with 
hawkers of the various produce, 
experienced housewives will always 
get one farthing change, either in 
money or kind, in every six- 
pence, which is readily surrendered 
by the seller without haggling; and 
indeed, owing to the nature of the 
rupee, which contains 100 cents or 
farthings, it is not always possible 
to divide small sums exactly, and 
these extra farthings, if several 
payments are made in a morning, 
may amount toa fairsum. It is 
only the initiated, however, who 
are sufliciently aware of this to 
take advantage of it. While upon 
this part of the subject, it would 
be wrong to pass over the greatest 
delicacy of the island, the camaron, 
a shell-fish, believed to be indigen- 
ous to the place, and found in no 
other quarter of the known globe. 
It belongs to the same genus as 
the lobster or cray-fish, but in 
flavour is superior to either. A 
dish of camarons, either au naturel 
or cunningly prepared, is a feast for 
an epicure, and no entertainment 
is considered perfect without this 
addition, if only it is in season. 
Camarons are usually preserved, 
and as a natural consequence are 
poached ; but even this from 
one point of view has its good side, 
for many people, who are enabled 
to buy them from itinerant vend- 
ors, would be quite unable to enjoy 
the privilege if the law were not 
broken. But at the same time, 
woe to the seller if he is caught in 
his nefarious practices! Fishing for 
camarons, sometimes by torchlight, 
is a recognised amusement, and is 
usually accomplished by slipping a 
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horsehair noose under the crea- 
ture’s tail, and landing him. Of 
course, where large quantities are 
required, more expeditious methods 
of capture must be resorted to. 
The mention of torchlight recalls 
the fact that certain shells, more 
especially harps and olives, are 
highly esteemed by conchologists, 
and parties of pleasure occasionally 
will visit the reefs at night, and 
hunt, by the glare of a burning 
link, for the precious treasures to 
be found there. 

Passing now from the social, 
let us turn our attention for a 
short time to the ethnological 
aspect of the island. Mauritius 
has no original inhabitants, no 
aborigines; and if ever such ex- 
isted, they are as extinct as the 
local bird, the famous dodo. The 
Dutch were the first known occu- 
pants of the place, and they have 
left one or two old forts behind 
them at Grand Post ; but the only 
trace they have bequeathed of 
their language is to be found in 
the island’s name, after Prince 
Maurice, in Pieter Both, and in 
Plaines Wilhelms, its most fre- 
quented quarter. There are con- 
sequently no traditions, no asso- 
ciations whatever, to link the 
island to the distant past ; and its 
first recorded history must date 
from the time when the French 
landed there. Bernardin St Pierre 
in his famous story has given us 
an account, truthful upon the 
whole, of the island in its earliest 
days; but his romance evidently 
bears the impress of one who, if 
he knew the spot at all, was only 
imperfectly acquainted with it. 
To take one instance. We are 
told that Paul and Virginia on 
one occasion strolled from Pample- 
mousses across to the district of 
Black River, where they succeeded 
in scaling the greater part of the 
heights of Les Trois Mamelles. 
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This is not impossible; but as it 
would severely tax the energies 
of full-grown men to accomplish 
such a walk in a long day’s march, 
it must be conceded that nothing 
short of the poetic licence allowed 
to a romancer can account for the 
saunter of the tender babes that 
live in his charming narrative. 
Everything in Mauritius is French. 
Its laws, its customs, its language, 
its localities, the names of moun- 
tains, bays, and rivers, its habits, 
its observances, are all French, or 
of French origin ; and if for official 
purposes the English tongue is 
employed, it is no less true that 
English people are drawn, or 
rather easily fall, into the manners 
and ways of those who in most 
respects are totally unlike them- 
selves. Then, apart from the two 


leading sections of the community, 
it is hardly too much to say that 
nearly every race existent in the 
world is represented in this little 


island, The different nations of 
India, the peoples of Persia, 
Arabia, and Malay, the Chinese, 
Siamese, and Japanese, those who 
hail from Madagascar and the 
coasts of Africa, to say nothing of 
inhabitants from the various parts 
of Europe and America, live side by 
side, each earning his daily bread, 
and speaking his peculiar tongue ; 
while over all, and, so to speak, 
binding the heterogeneous mass 
together, is thrown the one in- 
dispensable link supplied by the 
Creole patois, which, while it is 
far from rising to the dignity of a 
language, presents the necessary 
medium by which all and sundry 
can be brought into social and 
commercial contact. Based origi- 
nally upon the French language, 
and latterly laying under contri- 
bution words from every available 
tongue, it was the contrivance of 
the early slaves of the island to 
form a method of speech among 
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themselves, to them only intelligi- 
ble, and beyond the understand- 
ing of their masters. With this 
beginning, it has gradually spread 
until it has formed the sole com- 
mon means of converse for old and 
young, rich and poor, one with 
another. Curiously enough, it 
has been stated that the patois of 
Mauritius bears a striking resem- 
blance to that in vogue among the 
lower classes of South Canada; 
and this is a strange coincidence, 
as it is utterly impossible that any 
connection between the two places 
for this purpose ever existed. It 
is all the more curious, as a patois 
exists in Réunion, but it bears no 
similarity to that of the sister 
isle, and the language of the two 
peoples is not necessarily under- 
standed the one of the other. For 
those who know Mauritius, it is 
needless to go into detail about 
the Creole there spoken ; while for 
such as have no ties with the 
island it is unnecessary, as it 
would be hardly comprehended. 
For all who may be interested in 
it from a philological point of 
view, a useful little book upon the 
subject, entitled, ‘Etude sur le 
patois Creole de Vile Maurice,’ 
compiled by M. Baissac, a pro- 
fessor in the Royal College of 
Mauritius, has done all that can 
be done in reducing the language 
to a concentrated form, and arrang- 
ing it systematically with regard 
to such accidence and syntax as it 
may be said to possess. 

By far the larger part of the 
population consists of the Indian 
nationalities, who have been in- 
troduced for manual labour on the 
plantations, and who also generally 
supply the means of domestic 
work. Setting aside the higher 
and educated classes, who, both 
French and English, form a min- 
ority, the remainder may be rough- 
ly stated to compose the Creole 
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section of the community. The 
word Creole, once a term of re- 
proach, is now an expression of 
honourable weight, and in its 
broadest sense is applied to every 
native of the island, irrespective 
of birth or position; but in a 
narrower and more limited mean- 
ing, usually denotes the lower 
working classes, and it is to them 
that the word alludes henceforth 
in this article. Perhaps the most 
prominent feature in the Creole 
character, which pre-eminently 
distinguishes him, is his unex- 
ampled laziness. It is not that 
he cannot work, nor is it that 
he is unwilling to apply himself. 
But there is a laisser aller, a never- 
mind - what - may - happen kind of 
way about the manner in which 
he sets to work, which cannot fail 
to strike a stranger. His task is 
done, yes. It is done, however, 
just in the way and precisely at 
the rate which meets his views, 
and if you attempt to hurry him 
on, the end is not attained one 
moment sooner. It may be ad- 
visable no doubt to keep him up 
to the mark, his mark—for like 
other mortals there is a point at 
which even he may possibly con- 
sider himself idle; but if you 
strive to force him beyond this 
point, or expect to get one iota 
more than your pound of flesh, you 
are doomed to disappointment. 
If he speaks to you, unlimited 
time seems to be at his command. 
To scratch his head, assume a 
thoughtful attitude, and finally 
drawl out his “ Jo napas conné” (I 
don’t know) is a work of exertioa. 
If this is his chief characteristic, 
he has other compensating qual- 
ities. Heis good-natured, ready to 
oblige, and usually handy in what- 
ever trade he follows; but once in 
a groove, it is as difficult to move 
him, as it is popularly, but errone- 
ously, believed to be to drive a 
joke into a Scotsman’s head. 
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In contrast with the Creoles, and 
forming quite a distinct feature 
in the place, are the Chinese, 
Their most noticeable characteristic 
is their industry, and, even under 
adverse circumstances, they cling 
to their means of livelihood. They 
generally form the class of petty 
shopkeepers, and it matters not 
whether you are in the most 
isolated part of the island and far 
from the busy haunts of men, there 
you will find you have been pre- 
ceded, and a boutique chinois will 
meet you at the most unexpected 
place. In towns and villages these 
retail shops are very numerous, 
and would seem at first sight to 
be injuring one another. But this 
apparently is not the case. All 
the different shops evidently have 
their special sets of customers, and 
if one is more favoured than an- 
other, why, John Chinaman is 
gifted with exemplary patience, 
he knows the advantage of a wait- 
ing policy, and if he will only “sit 
tight,” he is aware that his own 
turn will come. His more pros- 
perous neighbour, having made his 
“pile,” will withdraw, leaving the 
field open to him, or fickle Fortune, 
having dallied long enough in one 
quarter, will throw all the weight 
in her power into the scale that 
lately kicked the beam. It takes 
a long time to impress John, even 
if his business is far from thriving, 
that he is not required in any one 
spot ; but once convinced, there is 
no shilly-shallying, he strikes his 
tent forthwith, and hies him to 
more favourable regions. If such 
port wine and claret as he keeps 
in stock is adulterated, if his 
whisky and brandy are more 
poisonous than need be, where is 
the use of Dame Nature so bounti- 
fully supplying logwood in every 
campéche hedge, or of science open- 
ing up its secrets to the world, if 
the world, and more especially its 
Chinese denizens, are not to take 
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advantage of these benefits? His 
bottles are all rightly corked, their 
seals are intact, but yet the liquor 
inside them is not of the quality 
they profess to contain. Of course 
not. It is not John’s fault if 
ordinary wits are not so sharp, o- 
ordinary fingers so deft, as to dis- 
cover the little bulb on the bottom 
of the flask, where an aperture has 
been made and cunningly refilled 
by a method known only to him- 
self. But if these are only nec- 
essary expedients in the way of 
lucrative business at the expense 
of the world at large, John China- 
man is able none the less to turn 
his own compatriots to account, 
and to fleece, or be fleeced by them, 
as the case may be. He is no- 
toriously addicted to gambling. 
Often when his shutters are closed, 
he will set to at his favourite 
amusement, and frequently ends 
with playing away his whole sub- 
stance to his partner or his friend, 
on the chance of its recovery the 
following night. Such “hells” 
as exist in Port Louis are under 
the management of the Heathen 
Chinee, and not always by any 
means under the surveillance of 
the police, But their existence is 
no doubt known to the authorities, 
if they are not on all occasions 
able to put their fingers upon the 
delinquents. Still, take him for 
all in all, the Chinese sojourner is 
a quiet and respectable member of 
society, generally law-abiding and 
indisposed to mischief. But an 
intruder into the sacred mysteries 
of the joss-house would probably 
be severely dealt with, and if so 
would have no one but himself to 
blame. The advent of immigrants 
from the Celestial Empire may 
possibly be looked upon with 
jealousy by the Creoles, whose 
means of living they may be sup- 
posed to interfere with, and who 
with anything like energy might 
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compete with and finally drive 
away the interlopers, and their 
departure with deeply lined pockets 
for the Flowery Land may be a 
matter of envy. But the activity 
displayed by the one is totally 
wanting in the other, and as long 
as the conditions remain the same, 
a fair field and no favour is the 
reigning motto. 

Certain holidays are allowed by 
Government at fixed periods of 
the year, one of which during the 
race-week in August has been 
mentioned. But the holiday par 
excellence which is looked forward 
to, and which nothing whatever 
would be allowed to forfeit, is that 
at the New Year, known as the 
Bon année. The first two days of 
the year is a lawful vacation, but 
in order to obtain an extra day or 
two, the Malabars on the sugar- 
estates will often work overtime 
on preceding Sundays to secure 
the coveted boon. On New Year’s 
Day, as you sit in your verandah, 
you will have countless visits from 
all sorts and conditions of men, 
each provided with a bouquet of 
flowers, which he has probably 
filched from your own or your 
neighbour’s parterres, to be pre- 
sented to you, in the hopes of a 
corresponding offering from you in 
the shape of acolonial coin. Then, 
too, at this period takes place 
the popular ceremony of walking 
through the fire. The previous 
celebration of the Gamsé, when 
the first thing picked up out of 
the river is made the god of the 
year, and with due observance is 
remitted to the deep in a few days, 
amidst the yells of devotees and 
the din of tom-toms, and when the 
ever-memorable contest of the 
brothers Hassan and Hoosan is 
performed by half-naked actors, is 
not half so much regarded as the 
dance through fire. A trench some 
fifteen or twenty feet in breadth 
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and a foot or so in depth is filled 
with red-hot embers, which are 
kept alive by being stirred with 
long poles. The sacred goat is 
beheaded at one blow by the offici- 
ating priest, and soon a goodly 
array of men, followed after a 
proper interval by a number of 
women, some of them bearing their 
infants in their arms, and all hav- 
ing previously performed a religi- 
ous service by the river, advance 
at full speed along the enclosure, 
and dash through the burning 
mass. No sound must be uttered 
or the spell is broken. But several 
of them faint from agony, and are 
borne off the ground. It is a 
marvel why such an act of fanati- 
cism is permitted by the powers 
that be; but it probably has its 
counterpart in India, and if allowed 
there, cannot well be hindered in 
Mauritius. It took a number of 


years to put a stop to the ritual of 


suttee, and it is to be hoped that 
the day is not far distant when 
walking through the flames will be 
a thing of the past. But if fanatics 
are to be found among the Indian 
contingent in the island, the in- 
fluence of superstition is not want- 
ing upon the Creole classes. A 
line drawn across the road, on the 
centre of which lies a bunch of 
flowers or an old rag, would prob- 
ably be unnoticed by a casual 
passer-by, but it has its use never- 
theless. It is either connected 
with some rite for the aversion of 
the evil eye, or is intended to 
prevent the passage of some sus- 
pected person, who may reach, but 
is unable to pass beyond it. Clair- 
voyance is sometimes resorted to 
as a means for the recovery of lost 
property. A person, usually a 
woman, who is gifted with the 
power of second-sight, is visited, 
and on being put into a trance and 
acquainted with the necessary de- 
tails, will proceed to explain the 
history of the missing article, and 
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state the precise spot where it will 
be found. It is difficult entirely 
to believe in this, but the evidence 
of credible witnesses, who have 
undergone the experience, cannot 
be controverted. Robberies, again, 
are inconveniences incidental to 
every community, and the ortho- 
dox procedure of “infraction into 
houses with intent to steal” is not 
unknown to Mauritius. It is 
essential before retiring to rest to 
pass round, and see that every bolt 
is properly in its place, and occa- 
sionally on these expeditions a boy 
may be found lurking under a 
table, or concealed between the 
doors, upon mischief bent; and 
such proceedings are heard of else- 
where. But it is not so certain 
that to be robbed under your very 
nose is a common experience all 
over the world. For purposes of 
ventilation the upper part of win- 
dows is left slightly open, and 
through this, when the occupant 
of the chamber is plunged in 
slumber, the end of a bamboo 
wand is thrust, having attached 
thereto a small bag filled with a 
substance whose exhalation is 
powerfully narcotic. When the 
sleeper is thus put beyond all 
chance of interference, the oper- 
ator, who, stripped to the ‘skin, 
has taken the precaution to oil his 
person thoroughly, in case of 
possible attempt at capture, slips 
through the open window, and has 
time leisurely to help himself to 
all he wants. The influence of the 
opiate wearing off, the happy 
dreamer wakes to find with morn- 
ing light that his clothes and pro- 
perty have all vanished. It may 
be asked, at such times, Where 
are the servants? and echo 
answers, Where? To impute blame 
to a generally industrious body, 
even if their honesty is not at all 
times unimpeachable, is not de- 
sirable ; but when hen-roosts are 
pillaged close to the quarters of 
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the domestics, and fat turkey- 
poults and plump fowls pass away 
like a tale that is told, suspicion 
may fairly be aroused, but any 
amount of questioning only evokes 
scornful denial of all knowledge of 
the theft or complicity in it. An- 
other form of torture imposed 
upon those who in any way have 
incurred the displeasure of in- 
feriors, is known under the sobri- 
quet of Le petit Albert. In the 
dead of night showers of stones, 
no one knows whence, rattle con- 
tinually upon the roof. Of no 
avail is it to rise and look about ; 
all is silent as the tomb. But 
once more in bed, and turning 
over to make up for his disturbed 
rest, the victim is driven wild by 
the fresh enfilade from unknown 
sources. "Tis no use to keep the 
premises guarded, for the mischief 
ceases with watchfulness ; but pro- 
tection once withdrawn, the deaf- 
ening noises recommence, and are 
kept up nightly, until sufficient 
punishment is thought to have 
been inflicted, or the deity of 
vengeance is satisfied. Such mys- 
terious agencies might perhaps be 
traceable to members of the house- 
hold ; but suspicion, unsupported 
by proof, is of no value, and you 
are perfectly entitled to your 
opinion that the servants are ac- 
cessories either before or after the 
fact, but are not much benefited 
thereby. But to show that super- 
stition in its real form is not yet 
dead in the island, the following 
incident may be recorded. For 
years past, owing to the cutting 
down of the forests to make room 
for the planting of sugar-canes, it 
has been thought that the rainfall 
has greatly diminished, and latterly 
the Government has taken up the 
question of afforestation, and young 
saplings have been planted wher- 
ever it is available. Nature no 
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doubt will adapt herself sooner 
or later to altered circumstances, 
and readers of La Fontaine’s fable 
or Addison’s essay need not be re- 
minded that it is not always wise 
to interfere with her processes, 
Still, it is advantageous to assist 
her as far as may be; and while 
the rain-clouds are to be courted 
by vaster tracts of foliage on the 
mountain -sides, they sometimes 
display an unwonted activity, as 
if to affirm that they can perform 
their work when necessary with- 
out human aid. In the meantime, 
the young trees are growing ; and 
it has been decided, after years of 
anxious thought, to economise a 
huge marsh named “ La Mare aux 
Vacoas,” whose waters, drained 
from the surrounding hills, are 
found by analysis, from their pur- 
ity, to be well adapted for drink- 
ing purposes, and their extent is 
said to be so great as, with proper 
care, to afford a never-ceasing sup- 
ply. This to the dwellers in the 
lower lands is a great boon, and 
at enormous cost the Government 
has taken the work in hand, and 
at the beginning of this present 
year of grace! the laying of the 
pipes was completed, and the un- 
dertaking a fait accompli. But 
one morning Mauritius awoke to 
hear that a proclamation of un- 
known origin —tacit, of course, 
but none the less powerful on 
that account—had gone forth for 
the immediate sacrifice of three 
hundred children, to appease the 
wrath of the offended siren who 
guards the violated pool. Edu- 
cated minds could well afford to 
scoff at such an idea; but the 
Creole and Indian feelings, worked 
upon by their ever-ready credulity, 
were terribly impressed by the 
horror of the impending calamity. 
No wonder the schools were half 
emptied, and _ terror - stricken 
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mothers preferred to keep their 
infants at home beneath the pro- 
tection of the parental eye, rather 
than let them run the risk, how- 
ever slight, of their precious lives. 
A lost child may possibly have 
given rise to the notion that it 
was immolated, end such a fancy 
once fanned by the sinister, or 
even playful, motives of wicked 
persons, would easily spread into 
unlimited dimensions. Luckily 
the scare passed by; but to it 
we can only apply the words of 
Lucretius— 

**Tantum religio potuit suadere mal- 

orum.” 

The same thing is said to have 
happened when the Grand River 
was first spanned by its solid, if 
not stately, railway bridge; and 
the alarm primarily caused by its 
erection subsided subsequently into 
a calm sense of its general utility. 
Again, just before the capture of 
the island, not only the number, 
but the size and rig of individual 
ships composing the invading force, 
were seen accurately depicted in 
the clouds days before the arrival of 
the fleet, and the event proved the 
truth of the prophetic mirage. Or- 
dinary persons can understand the 
phenomenon, but such an incident 
would be calculated to profoundly 
exercise impressionable minds. 

The mention of the clouds natur- 
ally leads to that of hurricanes ; but 
as these are happily of compara- 
tively rare occurrence, it is unne- 
cessary to discuss them at any 
length. That cyclones of terrible 
force have passed over the island 
is a well-known fact, that of 1868, 
awful in its passage and desolating 
in its results, being too well re- 
membered ; and it is far from im- 
probable that such another cala- 
mity may recur. Still, Mauritius 
lies well on the verge of the hurri- 
cane zone, and to this cause may 
partially ascribe her immunity from 
more frequent visitations. From 
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the 15th December to the 15th 
April is the dreaded period, when 
the barometer is jealously watched 
and the slightest change noted. Dr 
Meldrum, the head of the Royal 
Alfred Observatory, has paid great 
attention to this matter for years, 
and is now, justly, one of the rec- 
ognised authorities upon sun-spots 
and their connection with atmos- 
pheric disturbance. But even his 
knowledge is not sufficient to safe- 
guard the island from the attacks 
of tempest, though he may be, and 
is, looked upon as an “ Arbiter 
Hadriez,” the dews ex machind, who 
rides on the whirlwind and directs 
the storm. Days previously, a 
change of weather may look omin- 
ous, and as this increases, telegrams 
from the observatory are anxiously 
expected, until at last a stampede 
from Port Louis is made, and the 
hoisting of a red flag at all the sig- 
nal and railway stations proclaims 
danger, and as long as it remains 
at the mast-head all business is 
suspended, and a kind of suppli- 
catio observed. If the wind backs, 
all is comparatively well, for at the 
worst, the skirts of the tempest 
will lash the island, stripping trees 
may be, and uprooting canes, but 
causing no further inconvenience 
than is due to torrents of rain and 
a consequent imprisonment to the 
house. But if the storm comes 
down in all its fury—there, we are 
fortunately unacquainted with such 
a trouble, and will let it pass. 
This slight sketch would be in- 
complete were no allusion made to 
the fever which is unhappily prev- 
alent in all parts of the island. 
Mauritius has frequently been 
scourged by cholera and smallpox, 
which have paid her untimely 
visits, with deadly result, turning 
one of the fairests spots on earth 
into a veritable charnel-house, and 
leaving traces of mourning and af- 
fliction in every home. But such 
effects have been merely transitory, 
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and when the disease passed away, 
the healthiness of the locality was 
again restored. It has been differ- 
ent however as regards the fever. 
In 1866 or 1867, it matters not 
which, the railway was constructed, 
and it is supposed by some, prob- 
ably with great truth, that the 
disturbance of the rich vegetable 
soil in making the line, led to the 
epidemic which once more deso- 
lated the place. Analogous to this 
is the fever of Hong-Kong, which 
is due to the decomposition of the 
granite of the island, and any fresh 
excavations made in this putrid 
substance are invariably followed 
by a recrudescence of the disease. 
If this theory, then, be correct, it 
must be acknowledged that Mau- 
ritius has paid a costly price for 
putting herself on an equal footing 
with other countries in the march 
of civilisation. But it is not so 
certain by any means that, without 
this stimulus, some calamity or 
other would not, in the lapse of 
time, have befallen the island. The 
marvel is, not so much that a mal- 
ady, epidemic at first, and sub- 
sequently assuming an endemic 
character, should have arisen there, 
but that for so many years, ex- 
cepting the occurrence of chance 
plagues, the place should have 
preserved her freedom from the 
ravages of malarial influence, which 
had from time immemorial devas- 
tated other islands and countries 
no less favoured than she. For 
years this little island was regarded 
as the sanatorium of the East, and 
people flocked from the unhealthy 
heats of India to recover their 
shattered constitutions in the salu- 
brious air of the southern colony. 
But, since the outbreak of malaria, 
the conditions have changed, and 
a once favourite place of resort 
has been looked upon by the out- 
side world with averted eyes, 
This in a large degree is due to 
misapprehension, and we know 
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the result of a dog’s bad name, 
Mauritius undoubtedly bears an 
ill reputation, but it is devoutly 
to be hoped that her nominal iso- 
lation may be gradually effaced. 
That the fever exists is an indis- 
putable fact, but the colours in 
which it has been painted are un- 
duly exaggerated. Everything, 
from a mere headache, in an as- 
cending or descending degree, is 
impetuously denominated la fiévre, 
which, having once taken root, 
seems almost cherished as the 
correct cognomen for every ail- 
ment. <A child upset by unwhole- 
some food, a man annoyed by any 
inconvenience which might befall 
him elsewhere without notice, is 
immediately said to be under the 
influence of the dominant sickness, 
and is treated accordingly. These, 
of course, are only instances of 
slight attacks. But if we take 
other more serious complaints, the 
result will be found to be much 
the same. 


Organic diseases, es- 
pecially those which affect the 
liver or spleen, are common enough 
in the island, heaven knows, and 
in themselves are sufficiently diffi- 


cult to deal with. But if upon 
these unpleasant troubles there 
supervenes, as is usually the case, 
an attack of malarial fever, it fol- 
lows naturally that complications 
may arise which cause more 
trouble and call for greater skill 
in their treatment. Without the 
fever they may or may not, ac- 
cording to their progress, be amen- 
able to science. With the addi- 
tion of the fever they become more 
serious. But it does not follow, 
because of this, that the fever is 
necessarily deadly. On the con- 
trary, we know it is not so now, 
and unless some vital spot is at- 
tacked, which presupposes weak- 
ness in that part, the chances are 
that recovery, though it may be 
delayed, is pretty sure. Besides 
this, a twenty years’ acquaintance 
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with the enemy has made prac- 
titioners better able to cope with 
its assaults. Quinine is adminis- 
tered in large doses, as much as 
30 or 40 grains being sometimes 
given in a single day, which to 
inexperienced Europeans seems a 
fabulous amount. In the early 
days of the new disease, when ex- 
perience had to be dearly learnt, it 
is far from strange that medical 
men had great difficulty in grap- 
pling with the novelty, and the 
quantity of quinine was so limited 
that it was sold at auction to the 
highest bidder, and fetched occa- 
sionally something like £20 the 
ounce. But since then the fever 
has been better understood. It is 
unquestionable that among the 
poorer classes its inroads are ter- 
rific, and, with the limitations 
above mentioned, are too often 
fatal. The ordinary simple food 
of these unfortunates is not suffi- 
cient to support their already 
emaciated frames against disease. 
But with the more substantial 
section of the inhabitants, their 
abodes in healthier parts, and more 
nourishing diet, if they do not 
procure complete freedom from 
illness, go a long way towards 
minimising it. Good food, a fair 
amount of exercise, and temperate 
habits will keep the mind healthy 
in a healthy body. The garrison 
in the island is very small, and 
yet it is stated that the military 
death-rate is higher than in any 
other part of the Queen’s domin- 
ions. But if this be true, we must 
not forget that the British soldier 
is fond of any liquor upon which 
he can lay his hands, be it good, 
bad, or indifferent. Now it is by 
no means sure that if the white 
rum or arrack, sold by our friends 
the Chinese, and consumed in 
enormous quantities by our troops, 
could speak, it might not be able 
to lay claim to much of the fatality 
usually attributed to the local 
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fever. At all events, it is a potent 
assistant in preparing the way for 
the agent which may finally give 
the coup de grdce. With a popu- 
lation, then, more or less impreg- 
nated with the germs of disease, 
and whose power of resistance to 
anything fresh is consequently 
lessened, it is frightful to think 
what might be the result of an 
imported visitation of cholera or 
smallpox, or even measles, whose 
presence is as much dreaded as 
that of its fouler companions. 
But with a stringent system of 
quarantine regulations, more strin- 
gent perhaps than elsewhere, but 
rendered so by the fear of a recur- 
rence of the dreadful past, it is to 
be hoped and expected that an 
invader from the outside can be 
repelled. Whether, however, owing 
to the huge quantity of its Indian 
populations and insuflicient sani- 
tary arrangements, an internal 
appearance of epidemic disease 
may not be apprehended, is a point 
that should not be lost sight of. 
The thorough drainage of Port 
Louis is nearly impracticable, 
being met by the engineering 
difficulty that the city’s low 
position renders it impossible 
to carry sewage far enough out to 
sea to guard against its reflux. 
The present sanitary methods may 
be sufficient for present purposes, 
but in view of the ever-increasing 
numbers of the populace, it may 
be necessary to modify, or per- 
haps entirely change them, at 
enormous cost and stupendous 
labour, in comparison of which the 
cleansing of the Augean stables 
was mere child’s play. Two 
ordinary illnesses, dysentery and 
diphtheria, are very rife in Mau- 
ritius, and against them medicine 
often proves utterly helpless. 
While in respect of surgery, 
science has advanced by leaps and 
bounds, till one wonders whether 
it is possible to make much further 
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progress in this direction, in regard 
to medicine it is mournfully certain 
that not much improvement has 
been made upon the times or 
teaching of Hippocrates and Galen. 
That it is so is admitted, and is 
assuredly proved in Mauritius by 
the inability of the faculty to cope 
successfully with either diphtheria 
or dysentery. But, fortunately, 
there approved science is supple- 
mented by successful empiricism. 
Certain herbs, known or assumed 
to be known only to certain fam- 
ilies, are the ingredients incorpo- 
rated into draughts, which are 
looked upon as sovereign remedies 
for these two distressing maladies. 
It frequently happens—nay, it is 
almost an everyday occurrence— 
that medical skill having exhaust- 
ed itself in its endeavours to cure 
these distempers, physicians are 
obliged to acknowledge themselves 
beaten, and allow, or, very often, 
suggest the appeal to unorthodox 
treatment. The trial is made, and 
.an improvement at once is notice- 
able, gradually increasing till re- 
covery, that but now seemed be- 
yond the possibility of hope, is 
complete. Of course, it can be 
objected that medicine, having 
done its best, or worst, Nature 
left alone, finally reasserted her- 
self. This might be true if the 
instances were only few and occa- 
sional, but when they are reiter- 
ated, when again and again the 
patient is redeemed almost from 
the jaws of death, there is some 
other powerthan unassisted Nature 
at work, and it must be sought in 
the simples employed. So far is 
this recognised, that for diphtheria 
the Government authorises the 
employment of the unqualified 
practitioners, and in all cases of 
the real or supposed disease they 
are immediately summoned, it be- 
ing universally felt that if cure is 
possible it can be attained by this 
means. Should unlicensed persons 
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attempt a cure, with a fatal result, 
and without resort to proper medi- 
cal assistance, it is not unlikely 
that an action for manslaughter 
might lie against both the opera- 
tor and his employers. But when 
recognised means have been used 
to the utmost without effect, 
while amelioration at once attends 
the efforts of strangers to the pro- 
fession, it must be frankly con- 
ceded that their discoveries, what- 
ever they may be, are invaluable. 
The cures are not universal, “It 
would be too much to expect 
failure to be impossible, but 
triumph rather than defeat is 
the rule. Medicine is naturally 
jealous of any encroachment upon 
itsdomain. Doctors know, or say 
they know, the components of 
these beneficial preparations, but 
as they are not contained in the 
pharmacopeeia, practitioners are 
not at liberty to make use of them. 
Very well. Unless cogent reasons 
exist against the herbs being al- 
lowed to rank among legitimate 
remedies, it would certainly appear 
to be a step in the right direction 
to at once employ them under 
proper authority, or to buy out- 
right their nostrums from the 
present possessors. Should they 
refuse the sale, the onus would 
rest on them. But where the 
safety of a large part of mankind 
depends upon their readiness to 
part with their secret, it would 
seem that no sum of money is too 
large to accomplish this end, while 
the dictates of prudence would 
prevent too great a price. A 
disease incident to children, named 
tambave or carrean, is also easily 
and readily cured by the herbalists, 
after medical aid has proved abor- 
tive. The little ones refuse their 
food, become pale and emaciated, 
and slowly droop under their 
parents’ eyes, and if they are very 
young the sutures of the head 
widen, and expose the throbbing 
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brain. But if the case has not 
been allowed to pass utterly be- 
yond recall, the first dose or two 
of the new mixture gives instant 
relief, and the émpirique, like a 
modern Elijah, has the satisfaction 
of restoring the living infant to 
its mother’sarms, Here be truths. 
They may, perhaps, be evaded, but 
denial is impossible, and, resting 
upon personal experience, they are 
not exaggerated. 

Mauritius is undoubtedly of 
volcanic origin, and possesses 
several extinct craters; but at 
what date it was thrown up must 
rest with geologists to determine. 
At present it is inactive, and owes 
its security, doubtless, to the vol- 
cano which is generally in eruption 
in Bourbon ; but, in consequence 
of the caprice of subterranean 
operations, it is impossible to say 
whether it may not some day 
awake from its slumber.! Taken 
as a whole, it may be regarded as 


one large crater, whose sides are 
formed by the hills, which prac- 
tically surround it, their outer 
edges sloping down towards the 


sea. The most famous of its peaks 
is Pieter Both, and its appearance 
from any quarter is striking and 
peculiar, but mostly so from a 
northern aspect, whence the shape 
of the hill is curiously like the 
figure of her Majesty the Queen 
in her crown and robes, The 
lofty stone upon its summit, poised 
accurately, and weighing several 
tons, is its most salient feature ; 
but it is no less remarkable that 
every hill, or nearly every hill, in 
the island, has also a similar but 
less conspicuous stone upon its 
top. The ascent of Pieter Both, 
more especially of late years, has 
been frequently made; but as it 
is accompanied with considerable 
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risk, it is not easy to see what 
advantage beyond the display of 
courage—or is it foolhardiness !— 
is gained. The same thing can be 
said of the Morne de Brabant, a 
huge lofty rock towards the south- 
ern part of the island, with a sheer 
precipice of twelve hundred feet 
or so into the sea, which bathes 
its base. Still, it is occasionally 
scaled, and, in the old times of 
marooning, presented an admirable 
hiding-place for runaway slaves, 
who temporarily thronged it. The 
Corps de Garde, with its recum- 
bent figure of a soldier, splendidly 
chiselled by Nature, is_ easily 
mounted, a pathway running all 
the way up; and La Pouce, 
pointing like a thumb to heaven, 
is a favourite spot for picnics! 
which are held on the shoulder, 
and a run to the top by the most 
agile always precedes the descent. 
Hence is a fine view of Port Louis 
with its harbour on the one side, 
while on the other, far as the eye 
can reach, the fields of sugar-cane, 
interrupted by the mills with their 
smoking chimneys, or interspersed 
here and there with forest-land, 
and following gentle undulations 
into the dim distance, remind the 
observer from that height of green 
pastures far away in Europe, but 
destitute of cattle, sheep, or hedges. 
The Trou aux Cerfs is covered on 
its outer side by cane-fields almost 
to the top, but once there, which 
is a very easy walk, the spectator 
can gaze, and descend by a path- 
way right through the forest 
which lines the interior, into the 
crater of a dead or sleeping vol- 
cano, the bottom of which is laid 
out in vegetable gardens. Besides 
La Mare aux Vacoas, already 
mentioned, which is formed by the 
drainage of the slopes, several 





1 The island was awakened on the 29th of last April, not by an eruption, but 
by the dreadful cyclone, accounts of which have been horrifying us for the last 


three months. 
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lakes or tarns high among the 
hills are objects of interest, chief 
among which are the Bassin Bleu 
and the Grand Bassin. These are 
of considerable acreage, especially 
the latter, and when fogs and 
mists are absent, offer a glorious 
view. It is said they cannot be 
sounded, and those who like may 
credit the local assertion that a 
lowering of the water’s edge is 
accompanied by a corresponding 
rise in one of the lakes of Bourbon, 
the two being mysteriously con- 
nected. The Tamarind river, with 
its seven cascades, is always a 
source of pleasure to the sight- 
seer, it being most picturesque 
from every point, and emerging 
into the plain below in Black 
river, through the opening formed 
by its approaching sides, and called 
La Fenétre. Waterfalls are nu- 


merous, but perhaps the highest is 
at Chamarel, a village on the top 
of a lofty mountain, which, like 


every other available spot, is 
utilised for cane-planting; and 
here, too, can be seen one of the 
most curious sights imaginable, 
consisting of extensive ridges of 
coloured earths, each of different 
hue, but all displaying the tints of 
a prism, and as they are in light 
or shade, they offer a wonderful 
spectacle to the beholder. How 
or why they came there is im- 
possible to say, but they only add 
one more link, if it were wanting, 
to the evidence that Mauritius was 
once entombed beneath the surface 
of the globe. It is only necessary 
to hint at the virgin forests, with 
their tangled mass of undergrowth, 
in which, among other stately 
trees, the ebony abounds; the 
sundry peeps of beauty to be ob- 
tained all along the coast; the 
wash of the sea as it thunders on 
the coral-reefs, and then spreads 
in gentle ripples till it laps the 
shore ; the ever-varying shape of 
the giant mountains, changing at 
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every step; the groves of mango, 
peach, and letchi trees, the last 
laden with red clusters, whose 
flavour calls to mind the grapes of 
Italy; the bougainvilleas, with 
their leafy petals, purple, red, or 
russet brown; flamboyant trees, 
whose output of scarlet blossoms, 
glowing like things of fire, are 
harbingers of Christmastide ; the 
Botanical Gardens, rich in treas- 
ures gathered from either hemi- 
sphere; the perfumes of flowers 
native to the tropics, among which 
the rose and violet, carnation and 
sweet-pea can hold their own; 
sweet peeps of loveliness that un- 
expectedly meet the eye at every 
turn ; the uplands and lowlands, 
the heights and chasms,—all these 
and a thousand more besides make 
up the external aspect of the island, 
whose proud boast it is to bear 
the motto, “Stella clavisque maris 
Indici,” the guardian star of the 
Eastern main. 

Such are among the salient 
points of this happy island. Thrice 
happy has it been in days gone by, 
and happier still to be, perchance, 
in time to come. As a sea-bird 
plunges in the waves, and then 
lightly dashes the water from its 
plumage, so does Mauritius gaily 
rise from every vicissitude. If 
she is sometimes convulsed with 
the throes of politics, or rent with 
social questions, if bickerings and 
animosities exist among her people, 
they are only human, and have 
the example of other places con- 
sidered civilised. Ichor does not 
flow in their veins, ambrosia is not 
their food; and were it so, the 
Homeric page does not depict 
Olympus as free from the taint 
of strife. But among them the 
visitor, if only his credentials be 
respectable, may be sure of a 
hearty and right royal welcome ; 
nor will he ever wish to forego 
one single reminiscence of his so- 
journ in La belle Maurice. 
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Ir was more than two thousand 
years ago, in the time when the 
Children of Lir lived as swans on 
the rough waters of Moyle. They 
swam between the shores of Erin 
and the blue islands of Scotia; 
and their voices were wild and 
sweet. Often they passed by the 
island of Rachray, the home of 
the sea-birds, lying low on the 
water, with white cliffs that 
gleamed ; and they saw the strong 
white castle on the highest cliff of 
all. That was the din! of the 
King of Rachray. 

The king was not yet old, but 
he was sad at heart. He cared 
little for this island, the sea-birds’ 
home: and it was all he had left 
of his wide dominions; the rest 
were lost in fight. Once King 


Donn had a son ; but the thought 


of his son was sorer than the 
thought of his lost kingdom. For 
the prince was young and strong, 
but he would not fight his father’s 
enemies. He was bewitched by 
magic, they said; and he swore 
that no power should make him 
kill a man. He swore it on a 
great feast-night, before his father 
and the warriors of the Red 
Branch ; and the same night he 
vanished from the island of Rach- 
ray, and was never seen again. 

But King Donn had one other 
child, his daughter Taise. She 
was so beautiful that no living 
thing was afraid of her; and the 
little wild sea-larks on the beach 
would run and twitter about her 
feet. 

West of the island of Rachray 
lay the shores of Erin, and three 
leagues of the sea lay between. The 
shores fell back into wide bays, 
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where the sea swept in smoothly 
over white sands. Then great 
cliffs rose black and high; these 
were the dangerous cliffs of Ulla. 
They were curved overhead like 
the crests of Atlantic waves, and 
rent into deep chasms down their 
sides; the winds raved above 
them, and the seas broke over 
their feet. High up in a hollow 
between the two highest cliffs 
there was a small lake of fresh 
water ; and in the centre of the 
lake an island, and on the island 
a thorn-tree, and beside the thorn- 
tree a little hut, shaped like a bell. 
In the hut there lived a strange 
nameless man. The island did 
not belong to him: nothing be- 
longed to him, except a small 
corrach? moored under the bank, 
and some tackle with which he 
caught fish. The wild people in 
those parts feared and fled from 
him. For want of a name they 
called him the “Leaf on the 
Water”; and they believed he was 
one of the lost heroic race of the 
Druids, who were magicians. Also 
they feared the dark lake where 
he lived, lest the waters might be 
enchanted. 

At that time there reigned a 
king in Norway who was young 
and gallant. He could swim 
through rough breakers, and bend 
the strongest bow with one hand. 
All his people loved Somerled the 
king, and they wanted him to 
marry the fairest princess on the 
earth. So they proposed to him 
one princess after another: some 
were fair, and some were dark; 
but he refused them al]. Then the 
oldest counsellor, and the wisest in 
the land, spoke his opinion. 
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2 A frail boat. 
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“ Beauty is vain,” he said ; “ but 
there is strength in sweetness. 
Bring here the _ sweet - voiced 
Stiorna, and let her sing before 
the king.” 

So they brought the maiden 
Stiorna, all unwilling; and she 
sang when they bade her. Her 
voice rose, and hovered like the 
voice of a lark when he hangs be- 
tween the blue sky and the green 
earth; and then it sank again 
softly so that they caught their 
breath to listen. But Somerled, 
who was carving a figure for the 
prow of his war-ship, rose, and 
struck heavy blows with his 
hammer on the wood and drowned 
all the music. After that there 
was despair in the counsels of 
Norway ; for it was thought that 
the king would never consent to 
marry, and the kingdom would 
want an heir. 

But the oldest counsellor went 
to Somerled, and said, “Tell me 


the truth, my king! Have you not 
seen the maiden that you love?” 


And Somerled answered, “I 
have seen her.” 

‘‘ Where ?” asked Narboden, the 
counsellor, with his hand on his 
long white beard. 

And Somerled told him this 
story :— 

“When my father was king in 
this land, he gave me once five 
ships, and crews of Northmen for 
the ships ; and I set sail with these, 
to take the world for my pillow. 
We sailed to the island of Erin in 
the West, and landed in the king- 
dom of Ulla, which is the home 
of the Knights of the Red Branch, 
the Clanna Rury, whose fame is 
great. I looked from the shores 
of Ulla, and saw an island lying 
low on the face of the deep sea. 
It was Rachray, the kingdom of 
Donn ; but when I desired to visit 
that island, no man would sail with 
me. So, because a prince may not 
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command twice, I rowed there 
alone, in a fishing-boat. The sun- 
light flashed on the waves, and I 
sang as I neared the island. But 
a strong sea-current caught the 
boat, and wrecked her on a rock ; 
and after great peril, I swam to 
the shore: and having gained the 
shore, I lay like a seal on a great 
flat rock, warmed by the sun, and 
fell asleep, spent with swimming. 
When I awoke, a maiden was 
standing by, looking on me. She 
seemed more beautiful than any 
creature since the beginning of 
days: her eyes were dark, as the 
skies at night; but her hair was 
gold, as the skies at dawn ; and she 
spoke softly, with a dove’s voice. 

**Whence do you come, O 
stranger ?’ 

“And I answered, ‘From the 
shores of Ulla, from the kinsmen 
of Lir.’ 

«Then you will be slain,’ she 
said, ‘if the men of the island find 
youhere. Iam Taise, the daughter 
of King Donn. Follow me!’ 

* And I followed her out of the 
sunlight into a dim, dark cave 
under the cliff; and I waited on 
her words, for I was prisoner. 
Then she gave me many warnings, 
and spoke like.the daughter of a 
king, yet with pity; forbidding 
me to leave the cave, for fear of 
death. 

“* Wait until the morning,’ she 
commanded, ‘and yet for an hour 
after dawn. When the tide is full, 
come out to the little hidden cove 
south of the cliff, and wait for me ; 
but hide from any other. Do this, 
and be warned !’ 

“So she left me. And the light 
went with her. 

“Then I slept all night in the 
cave, and woke with the dawn, and 
waited the hour. And I went forth, 
and found the place south of the 
cave, where the sea flowed in, deep 
and narrow. There, sitting where 
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the shadow fell from the cliff, I 
sighed for the good weapon that 
went down under the waves, when 
my boat struck the rock. Then 
suddenly I saw a boat coming 
swiftly over the water; and in it 
was the Princess Taise, rowing 
alone, and bending to the oars. 
White-breasted gulls swam along- 
side her boat, and sat upon the 
gunwale ; but as she drew into the 
cove, they shook their silver wings, 
and scattered inacloud. Then I 
took the oars; and the princess 
laid her hand on the helm, and 
spoke to me, standing in the stern, 
with her sea-green robe fluttering 
round her. 

“* Listen, O stranger, and be- 
lieve! This island is perilous for 


you; and in the strait the cur- 
rents are strong and treacherous, 
crossing midway. Therefore you 
cannot gain the shores of Ulla, ex- 
cept from the northern point of 


Rachray ; and there I will steer 
you, for I know the currents and 
the tides. Then you must take the 
boat, and make for the other side 
alone. But our island-men are 
fierce ; if they see us now, as we 
row under the lee, they will give 
chase in their swift boats, and will 
certainly overtake us, being many, 
while you are one. Then you will 
be slain ; for these dog-fish will not 
spare you for my words. But think 
not at the last hour that I am 
treacherous. I would save you; 
and there is no other way. Enough ! 
These are the words of Taise.’ 
“Then I pushed out of that 
cove into the waters of the strait, 
and rowed for the northern point. 
There was no boat in sight on all 
the sea, and no cloud in the sky ; 
yet we crept close to shore, as 
silent as shadows. The eyes of 
the princess were dark with terror, 
as she gazed on one side and the 
other ; and she spoke no word, but 
steered skilfully. And my heart 
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grew light as I rowed, looking only 
on that fair maiden in the stern ; 
and I cared nothing at all for these 
dog-fish, the islanders of Rachray. 
I would have rowed round their 
island once and again. But we 
came to the northern point, and 
touched the beach ; there the prin- 
cess sprang on shore, speaking no 
word of farewell, only pointing 
with her hand where Ulla lay 
across the strait. Then I turned 
the boat’s head for Ulla, and bent 
again to the oars, while she watched 
from the shore. But when the last 
moment came, she cried after me, 
with her sweet voice— 

“ « Stranger, tell me your name!’ 

*“ And I called it back aloud to 
her,—‘ Somerled !’ 

“ And I saw her no more.” 

This is the story that Somerled, 
the King of Norway, told to Nar- 
boden, the counsellor. 


And Narboden answered, when 
he heard it— 

“The way is far to Rachray on 
the coasts of Erin ; and King Donn 
is a vanquished sovereign, with his 
island-men fierce and feeble. What 
alliance is this for Norway, great 
among the nations? But the king 
shall have his will. Let an em- 
bassy be sent to Rachray, to ask 
the hand of the Princess Taise in 
marriage. It will be given, and 
the king shall be contented.” 

This then was resolved. Three 
ships were made ready that day, 
and stored for the voyage; three 
great nobles of the Northmen com- 
manding them. And early in the 
morning they hoisted their splendid 
speckled sails, and put to sea. 
Day and night they sailed, in that 
short summer season, and were 
glad when they saw the low white 
cliffs of Rachray, for this was the 
end of their voyage. 

So they landed on the side open 
to the sea, and went up to the 
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strong white castle on the height, 
the Castle of Donn. Here the king 
received them, and he made a feast 
that night in their honour; and 
the Northmen were astonished at 
all they saw. For the feasting- 
hall was great and round, and in 
it sat many warriors, but King 
Donn was the noblest to look upon 
in the hall. Each man hung his 
weapon on the wall over his own 
head, for that was the custom; but 
the bards had no weapons, only 
their harps. The chief bard had a 
harp of gold, and he swept the 
strings with a heavy hand, and 
sang of Conn the Hundred-Fighter, 
while the Northmen listened, for 
they knew nothing of Conn. 

Then, after the feasting had 
lasted long, King Donn rose, and 
asked his guests for what purpose 
they came to Rachray? And they 
answered promptly— 

“The King of Norway desires 
to wed Taise, the daughter of 
Donn. His ships wait in the har- 
bour, to carry her over the sea. 
And henceforth her kinsmen shall 
be welcome in Norway, for her 
sake.” 

But Donn answered, “ This is a 
lost journey you have taken. My 
daughter is betrothed to Fearghus, 
the son of Layde, a king in Dala- 
radia. And even were it not so, 
she should not marry the King of 
Norway, for his country is too far 
across the sea, and his alliance 
therefore useless. I desire it not.” 

Then the proudest of the three 
proud Northmen spoke, biting his 
beard in anger. “Shall the little 
sea-mew desire no alliance with the 
falcon of the cliff? Be warned, 
King Donn! for if you will not 
send your daughter with us, our 
king will come to take her.” 

“‘ And what will he do, when he 
has come?” asked Donn. 

“ He will order his sea-captains 
to put their cables round this island 
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of Rachray, and tie it to the sterns 
of their ships, and they will sail 
home, dragging the island with 
them. There will be screaming 
among the sea-mews that day.” 

At these words there were 
shouts of rage from the warriors 
in the hall, and they rushed from 
their places ; but Donn shook the 
“chain of silence,” and they fell 
back with their arms in their 
hands, while the Northmen smiled. 
Then the king spoke bitterly— 

“Were it not for the blackness 
of treachery, and because you are 
guests in this hall, you should die 
a thousand deaths for the thing 
you have spoken. Let me not 
hear the like again! I am Donn, 
the son of Iolchar, the descendant 
of Conn.” 

On this the Northmen, wonder- 
ing, were led from the hall, and 
into a great sleeping - chamber. 
There they lay that night on 
couches of sealskin, but slept little. 

In the morning early they went 
down to their ships in the harbour 
and embarked ; and as they sailed 
from the island, one called Harda 
said to his brother— 

“JT will remember the way to 
Rachray, for soon the ships of 
Norway will want a pilot in these 
waters.” 

Now very shortly after, a mes- 
senger arrived at the palace of 
Layde, which was in Dalaradia, 
and desired to speak with Fearghus, 
the son of Layde. 

Fearghus was three days re- 
turned from a raid into the 
country of his enemies. When 
the messenger was brought before 
him, he lay on the grass, weak and 
wounded, under the shade of an 
elder-tree, with its large, milk- 
white blooms. For the elder-tree 
cures many things by its own vir- 
tue ; therefore his servants had laid 
him there. The messenger said to 
him— 
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“T have a message, O Fearghus, 
son of Layde! King Donn desires 
that you will not lose a day, but 
gather your men and your father’s 
men and bring them to his aid in 
Rachray ; for the King of Norway 
demands your bride, and we expect 
his ships every hour on our shores. 
Now then, let it be seen if the 
children of Erin can keep their 
own from strangers !” 

When Fearghus heard this he 
rose up as lightly as a deer, and 
shouted for rage. The champions 
of his royal house came out from 
the Diin of Layde; and at the 
news of the wrong that threatened 
their prince, they raised the Dord 
Fian—the war-cry. At that wild 
music Fearghus smiled, feeling 
himself avenged. 

On the same day, after sunset, 
a company of warriors travelled 
swiftly over the southern plains of 
Ulla with their faces to the north, 
and Fearghus was in the chariot 
that led that company. Too weak 
to wear his armour, he kept it by 
his side, and wou!d not remove his 
hand from the broad-headed spear ; 
but still he urged the charioteer to 
drive faster, tili the horses’ feet 
and the bronze wheels thundered 
over the ground. And the moon 
rose slowly over the great shoulders 
of Slemish to light the warriors on 
their way; and at last they came 
to the sea, and heard the chime of 
breaking waves upon the beach. 
Wild was the pace they kept that 
night, and wild was the morning’s 
welcome in Rachray. 

But the Princess Taise sat alone 
in her bower, weary at heart. She 
cared nothing for Prince Fearghus 
in the fire of his pride, and nothing 
for the King of Norway, who wooed 
and threatened. But she bent her 
head and sighed, thinking of the 
yellow -haired stranger who had 
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come and gone in a day and a 
night — young and brave and 
gentle. Then she took in her 
hands the musical tympann,! and 
sang a song to it, simple and 
unrhymed, like the songs the 
bards sang in her father’s hall, 
concerning the deeds of heroes :— 


** Lonely this island, the home of the 
sea-birds— 
Rachray, washed by the wandering 
waves ! 
What brings you hitherward, over 
strange waters, 
Proud sails of Norway ? 


Taise is betrothed to a champion of 
Ulla: 
Slender and fierce is the dark son of 
Layde ; 
His hand will pinion the wings of a 
sea-bird— 
King Donn’s daughter. 


Where now is he that was wreckt 
on Rachray ? 
Low in the sunlight he slept at my 
feet. 
I gave him his life: I steered him 
safely, 
Yellow-haired stranger. 


Now is a long day of sun-bright 
hours 
As empty as night with the stars 
unlit ; 
no wind blows him again to 
Rachray— 
Somerled ! Somerled !” 


For 


So she sang her song, and wept 
for loneliness. But no one heeded 
the princess ; for all day long they 
thought only of the fight that was 
coming on the island. 


The people on the mainland of 
Ulla heard of it; and they knew 
why Layde’s warriors had crossed 
the land by moonlight, from the 
hosting in Dalaradia. They re- 
joiced, for Donn was their enemy ; 
and now his heart must be sore for 
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his son who was lost, and sad for 
his daughter who was threatened, 
and anxious for his kingdom and 
his life. This thought was great 
contentment to them. 

The nameless man, who lived 
alone on the Dark Lake, heard of 
it ; he was still the “ Leaf on the 
Water.” From that time he fished 
no more in his corrach, nor spent 
long hours gazing into the black 
depths of those unrippled waters ; 
but he left his bell-shaped hut on 
the island, and crossed to the far- 
ther bank, and thence to the grassy 
headlands above the wild cliffs of 
Ulla; and here he wandered un- 
ceasingly, a strange figure to see, 
wrapped in a grey robe, with wide, 
unhappy eyes, always searching 
the horizon. Once his feet failed, 
and he fell; and where he fell he 
lay, without moving, three hours 
long ; and this is what he saw. 

A silver sky, and a long sea-line 
with blue islands scattered upon 


it, far away; near at hand, the 
island of Rachray, shaped like an 
arrow-head, low on the water, with 
white cliffs that gleamed; and 
their gleaming filled the eyes of 


the nameless man with tears. And 
he watched how wildly the sea 
raced through the narrow strait 
below him, so far below that not 
a whisper came up from all the 
countless waves. But over their 
glancing green lay a broad, still 
shadow, the shadow of the great 
cliff that was under him; it was 
black where it fell on the land, 
and purple where it fell on the 
water, and the shining gulls flew 
across it, dipping and sinking. 
Now on the black face of that 
sheer cliff there grew a little 
flower—a bell of blue on a hair- 
like stalk, wildly blown about by 
the wind, but rooted fast in a 
crevice as wide as a thread. And 
at last the sad eyes of the name- 
less man fell on the flower where 
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it waved ; and after looking long 
at it, a strange thought passed 
into his mind,—a thought so dar- 
ing that he rose up comforted, and 
went away resolved, never know- 
ing that it had come to him from 
the flower so fairy-like and fine. 
The sun went down behind the 
hills, and the night wind blew 
thin clouds over the sky. On the 
haunted strand where the waters 
of the Mairge creep downwards to 
the sea there was a silence, and 
the light was dim, but it grew 
no darker. The Children of Lir 
were to rest there that night. 
For these things happened in the 
days when the enchanted Swans, 
the four Children of Lir, were 
wearing out three hundred years 
of penance on the sea of Moyle, 
before they flew away to the west. 
The Swan-children had sweet hu- 
man voices, but seldom were they 
heard ; and if any man _ heard 
them afar, he knew that they 
boded evil, and shivered at the 
faint notes that wandered to him 
over the wild waste of waters. 
There was but one spot in all 
Erin where the Swans might rest 
for a night; and this was the 
haunted strand where the waters 
of the Mairge flowed out to the 
sea—a strand that no human foot- 
step had ever printed. But to 
that spot came the nameless man 
from the Dark Lake, driven by a 
great desire. He crossed it at 
twilight — softly as a shadow — 
wrapped in his grey robe; and 
when he came to where the fresh 
creeping water of the Mairge 
touched with a brown stain the - 
salt, living waves of the Moyle, 
there he rested on the strand, and 
took no step farther, but waited. 
And on the hours there fell a 
silence ; and the light was dim, 
but it grew no darker. 
He knew not if it was night 
or morning when he heard far 
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off a wailing music on the waters. 
It ceased, and he looked if any 
white bird-shapes might be mov- 
ing there, but there were none to 
see; and the music rose again, 
and floated nearer. Then his heart 
failed ; for though he could hear 
those enchanted voices, he could 
not bear to see no shape of the 
presences that were approaching. 
His face sank down between his 
knees, and his heart beat slow. 
The Children of Lir were coming. 

It seemed as if a chill breeze 
fanned the sea. Then a gentle 
sound arose, like the sound of 
water that ripples and closes round 
a boat’s prow or a bird’s broad 
breast. At last the ripple broke on 
the shore, close to his feet; and 
he heard the rustle of feathers, 
and the soft clap of wings; then a 
silence. It was the sister-Swan, 
Fionnghuala the gentle - hearted, 
spreading her wings over her 
brothers, before they slept ; Aedh, 
the eldest, under her right wing, 
and Fiechra, the second, under her 
left wing ; but Conn, the youngest, 
golden -haired Conn, under the 
white feathers of her breast. So 
rested the Children of Lir. 

But the mortal man who was 
near them could see no gleam of 
those strong bird-wings; only he 
felt how, in uplifting, they win- 
nowed the air cold about his 
brows; and fear was too strong 
for him, till he cried out loud. It 
was the first time for long years 
that his voice had sounded in his 
own hearing; and now he poured 
out a wide lament on that dim 
sea-shore, to the beings he could 
not see. 

“Children of Lir!” he cried. 
“QO Fairy Swans, that wander for 
ever on the wandering waves, lis- 
ten to my voice! _I am the name- 
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less man, the dweller in the Dark 
Lake, the Leaf on the Water. 
Yet had I a home, and a country, 
and the name of a prince; and by 
your counsel, [I will win them 
again, or else die. For life is not 
to live, young and exiled, strong 
and helpless. 

“King Donn of Rachray is my 
father ; the Island of Sea-birds is 
my home; the fairest princess in 
Erin is my sister Taise. Bright 
and unshadowed was the morning 
of my life. A day was coming, 
when together King Donn and I 
should have faced our foes, and 
swept them from the coasts of 
Ulla, which are ours. But before 
that dawn there fell a night, drear 
and deathlike as the night that 
fell on the Sea Giants, when first 
they slept in the Isle of Destiny ;! 
a night ofj heavy darkness, of 
moaning winds, of voices from the 
hidden, wandering stars. And 
the voices called me, and dumbly 
I followed them into the dark, and 
the winds moaned over my head. 
Then instantly I knew that the 
gesa” had been laid upon me, and 
my life was under a spell. Clearly 
I heard the warning; but if it 
came from my own star on high, 
or if it came from the earth be- 
neath, or if one of the evil Daugh- 
ters of Air whispered it in the 
dark, I cannot tell. And this 
was the warning :— 

“That if I, a prince of Rachray, 
and a knight of the Red Branch, 
and a champion of Ulla, should 
once strike a man to his slaying, 
by day or by night, in wrestling 
or in fight, for a false cause or a 
true, then woe must befall the house 
of Donn, and a stain darker than 
treason, and a loss dearer than life. 

“Thus was I left under gesa ; 
and silence laid upon my lips for a 





1 Tnnisfail, the Isle of Destiny, one of the names of Ireland. 
2 A mysterious misfortune, connected with each man’s separate destiny. 
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law. Thus did I return to the 
home of my fathers; but no 
princely heart from that night 
beat under the palace roof of 
Donn. For what is life, but to 
rule with the right hand, and to 
fear no foe? What was life to 
me, lying helpless under gesa, and 
weaker than awoman? Better to 
have died in the fight before Der- 
voch, before I knew the joy of an 
onset, and the ache of a wound. 
No longer could I bear my home, 
or the face of my father. I waited 
till the feast-night, when the war- 
riors of the Red Branch were 
gathered in the hall. There, be- 
fore that noble ring, I swore that 
no power should make me kill 
a man: I took the name of [ol- 
char to witness, and the light of my 
own birth-star. Deep was the si- 
lence after that oath ; but steadily 
I looked upon them all. I saw 
the red brows of Clarta bent in a 
frown. I saw the tears in Cor- 
mac’s blue eyes. Last I saw the 
pale face of King Donn, with grief 
and scorn upon his bearded lips. 
Then I went out from the war- 
riors’ hall, where my place was no 
more. I left the happy island, 
where the sea-birds make their 
home. On the Dark Lake, in the 
land of my enemies, I lived for 
long years. But they knew not 
who I was; and they feared me 
for a Druid, and one of the lost 
race. 

“Evil days are coming on us 
now—evil and glorious. The foe 
from the north is keener than a 
March wind, swifter than a swallow 
on the wing. And the King of 
Norway could find no maiden fair 
enough in all his frozen north : he 
must send for Taise on her island, 
a sea pearl in a shell. But the 
islanders will fight before they lose 
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scatter arrows like hail! they will 
melt as fast. Is the sea-birds’ 
home a narrow island? then a 
band of true men may ring it 
round, with spears pointing out- 
ward. . . And who will lead 
them on that day? Will not 
Donn, the dark-faced king, state- 
liest among his warriors? Even 
now I see him, casting back the 
folds of his purple silken bratta,' 
shaking his spear with the golden 
rings that clash out music, calling 
on his son in the forgetfulness of 
fight: ‘Stand fast, son of mine! 
Strong hand uppermost!’ think- 
ing I am by his side, as when we 
fought at Dervoch. What spell 
was ever woven like this gesa laid 
onme? What exile was so heavy, 
what life so darkened as mine? 
Give me an answer, O Children of 
Lir, wiser-hearted than the sons of 
men! Have you forgotten your 
home in the palace of Lir, and the 
love of your father ? Once 
the sound of your voices was held 
as the cure of sorrow, and the 
healing of sickness, and the end of 
doubt—when the wise Milesians 
gathered and encamped on Darvra’s 
low shore, for the sake of your 
slow, sweet, fairy music in the 
night. Yet again, give answer to 
a seeker! My need is sorer than 
theirs : I have dared more, I have 
suffered more. Now tell me, is 
there a charm to undo this gesa? 
What is the woe that must befall 
if I strike for Rachray and King 
Donn? What is the stain darker 
than treason, and the loss dearer 
than life? My words are ended. 
Sing now, Children of Lir !” 
After long moments, a sound of 
strange singing rose on Mairge’s 
shore. It was low, as the first 
breath of a storm, clear as a 
throstle’s note in spring, secret as 
water heard running underground, 
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sad as life, strong as death. Now 
it sounded like the senseless fall 
of waves, now like the chanting of 
spirits in the air. To the name- 
less man on the shore it was as a 
breath that upbore him, and a 
weight that bowed him down. He 
feared no longer, but only listened. 
And he knew that this was not the 
old, sweet fairy music, loved by 
the wise Milesians ; he knew that 
it was strange to the whole earth 
and to the listening sea. And he 
heard it grow faint and far, and 
seem to die upon the waters. But 


when all had sunk to silence, he 
woke to life again in the dim, grey 
morning hour, with strange words 
speaking in his mind. Like words 
in a dream they seemed to him ; 
of misty meaning, and half for- 
gotten in waking :— 


** One gesa only never may be broken. 

Spells slowly woven, slowly are out- 
worn. 

Death to the dying! Heed the thing 
spoken, . . . 

Follow love’s leading. 
at dawn.” 


The hour comes 


The Children of Lir were gone. 
If it was indeed their voices he 
had heard, or if he had dreamt a 
dream on the haunted strand, he 
knew not yet. But slowly as he 
rose to turn his face homewards, 
he saw lying by the water-side a 
smooth, silver feather, and he 
stooped to lift it. But even as 
his hand closed, it melted away 
under his eyes. And the same 
moment he heard the waves fall 
again, and the wind rise again ; 
and the hour of spells was past, 
and he returned to his own dwelling 
on the Dark Lake. 

Then all that day the nameless 
man followed with his eyes the 
bright sun’s path through heaven, 
yearning for the day to close. 
He watched till the long bright 
arrows of light shot upward and 
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sank behind the ridge of Cnoclayde, 
the broad hill to the west; and 
then till the hill grew dark and 
huge against the sky, and then till 
the first star trembled above it. 
And his heart shook with the 
trembling star, till he rose and 
said— 

“T will see the next day die 
from the cliffs of Rachray, if it be 
the last I see for ever.” 

So, happy at heart, he stepped 
into the corrach, that floated light- 
ly on its own light shadow under 
the edge of the island, and he 
rowed it over the Dark Lake to 
the farther shore; and lifting it 
on his shoulders, he carried it to 
the verge of the steep, black cliffs 
of Ulla. There he began the de- 
scent, climbing lightly over the 
side and warily downwards, by a 
way he knew, perilous yet pos- 
sible. There seemed no way at 
all to other eyes; no rock-rooted 
bush to hold by, no swinging ivy 
to clasp, only the black naked 
face of rock; yet his feet found 
their way onwards, and he stopped 
but once. It was when the blue 
rock -doves, scared from their 
night-shelter in a rent of the cliff, 
wheeled out in thick confusion, 
and a hundred soft wings beat 
about his face, and blinded him. 
But he went on, till the rustling 
air was still again over his head, 
and the blue doves flew back to 
their rest. It was a long hour’s 
toil. When he stood at the head 
of the great cliff, and looked down, 
there was one star in the sky: 
when he stood at the foot, and 
looked up the black wall, and be- 
yond, there were many. But the 
time was short, and the waves 
were loud on the beach, to re- 
mind him. Still breathing hard 
and quick, he carried the corrach 
down to the edge of the water. 

It was too dark to see the 
white cliffs of Rachray, when he 
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pushed from the shore. Only one 
bright light streamed across the 
waves. It came from the great 
banquet-hall in the dan of King 
Donn, his father. He fixed his 
eyes on it, until the waves rose 
as he drove along farther from 
shore, and ran in ridges mounting 
and falling, and hiding the light 
from his eyes. They rocked the 
frail little corrach, and tossed it 
from one to another. Such a 
boat had never put out on those 
waters, so small, and round, and 
light, to ride the wild waves of 
Struth-na-Moyle. The waves were 
in doubt if to play with it, or to 
drown it. Sometimes they spun 
it madly round, as the wind spins 
a leaf; but the man who sat in 
the corrach watched for the light 
on Rachray with calm eyes, and 
rowed steadily. Then the waves 
grew wilder; they foamed in the 
dark, and the wind rose. Night 
was thick. He lost the light: 
and in his ears sounded the sing- 
ing of the Swans, the wail of the 
Children of Lir. 


‘In the great hall where the 


light shone there was a feast. 
It was the hall where King Donn 
had received the messengers from 
Norway; and now again he sat 
upon the dais, but Fearghus, son 
of Layde, sat beside him. And 
three times as many warriors filled 
the hall, and hung their weapons 
on the smooth white walls; while 
they drank deep draughts out of 
twisted horns with lips of gold, 
pledging each other, in fair faith 
and laughter. In the pauses of 
the feast, the bards sang aloud 
to their harps, as they had sung 
to the nobles of Norway. But 
whereas on that night when all 
was peace they had chanted the 
battles of Conn and the deeds of 
the Clanna Rury, now when the 
foe was forward and the fight 
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was near, they sang instead of 
Joy and Beauty, of Tirnanoge, 
the land of the Ever Young; of 
Angus, great son of the Dagda, the 
bright-faced god, whose songs take 
wing like birds, and his arrows 
are burning kisses. And even as 
the bards sang, there entered one 
breathless, a watcher from the 
northern heights; and he stood 
and cried from the centre of the 
hall— 

“The Northmen are here, King 
Donn! I have seen the lights of 
their ships. Come down, and meet 
them by the sea!” 

Then hushed was the music, but 
loud was the tumult, as each man 
sprang to seize his weapon from 
its place, and to take his stand 
in the order of the Red Branch. 
King Donn stood up and listened, 
and the sound of his warriors’ feet 
on the floor was like the rush of 
dry leaves whirled by a wind, and 
his heart was glad,—till his eyes 
fell on a sword, a spear, and a 
lance left hanging alone upon the 
wall, the weapons of the prince 
who was lost; and his heart was 
sorrowful. And the warriors who 
stood ready, waiting for his word, 
“To the sea!” heard him cry out 
instead, with a tender voice, “ My 
son!” But the white-haired bard, 
he who sang of Angus Oge, smote 
upon his harp to drown the word. 
He struck out mighty chords from 
the golden strings, and the sound 
of them circled wide. They were 
notes the warriors knew — the 
notes of the Dord Fian! And 
when the Red Branch heard it, 
they raised their war-song, and no 
man could have held them, and no 
fiend. Out of the hall they dashed, 
out into the night, down to the 
sea, shouting the Dord Fian, close 
in their order, wild for the fight. 

Then sighed the Princess Taise, 
and shuddered, in her darkened 
bower above, as she heard the 
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rush of feet past the wall, and the 
scream of the Dord Fian rose and 
passed in the dark, swifter than 
the scream of a night-bird against 
the storm that carries him by. 
And she bowed her head low, and 
mourned in silence, woman-like, 
for the men who were yet un- 
hurt, saying in her heart— 

*“T am the cause that takes 
them to their death, so many 
noble knights. O flower of the 
Red Branch and friends! . 
Now who will guard the head of 
my father, seeing he has no son?” 

But the men on the shore thought 
not of Taise ; they had forgotten 
women’s faces. 

The ships of the Northmen drew 
into the harbour ; their oars dashed 
in time and stopped together. The 
Northmen crowded to the side, and 
some plunged into the water; but 
still the islanders waited. For 
King Donn’s command was— 

“Let them land all who will, 
and hinder not! for none shall 
leave the shore again. And the 
ships we may take when their 
crews are dead.” 

But he knew not the men when 
he said this ; and he erred through 
pride. Mighty were these North- 
men — wolves of the sea; and 
Somerled, their king, was with 
them, their beloved. Fair of face 
were they, and fierce of hand ; 
strong -limbed, tireless, silent in 
their onset. Silent now they 
waded to the shore, and stood, 
waiting their fellows, hearkening 
the Dord Fian. Only one said 
softly — 

“Sweet music ! 
still it.” 

And another, ill content, “The 
night is over-dark for fighting.” 

But the dark of the night was 
broken by a sudden light, as the 
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Red Branch hurled their darts ; 
and they quivered together in a 
line, such as the crooked white 
lightning makes in heaven ; and 
the crash of the thunder followed 
true, as the Northmen sprang, and 
felt their foes. So began the 
fight. 

Now the rest of that fight was 
told for many a year in Rachray 
and in Ulla, as Diarmid the bard 
sang it in his rough rhymes. He 
sang how 


*‘Donn, the King of Rachray, rallied 
the Red Branch. 

Son of Iolchar! sore was thy strait: 

Then, when the sea-wolves, leaving 
their north land, 

Followed the Swift-Sailer, Somerled 
Buoidhe.* 

Dark was the battle night ; dumb was 
the onset : 

Waved on the water the shadows of 
ships. 

Lightly they leapt on us, heavily strove 
with us; 

Lightly they landed there, heavily fell. 


Hear, Clanna Rury ! 

And hear, Clanna Rury ! 

Dropping the dart that drove, lift the 
long spear : 

Keeping the length of the long spear 
to sunder you. 

Wrathful, be wary yet! 
away ! 

Who saw the brown hawk that plunged, 
after hovering, 

Halt on the rush, with the wind in his 
wings ? 

Who, in Glen Ariff, the gold-gleaming 
torrent 

Pause at the leaping place, loud Ess- 
na-Criib ? 2— 

Fiercer than hawks are the champions 
of Ulla, 

Wilder than waters let loose on a foe; 

Husht is the Dord Fian: their hands 
are the heavier, 

Dealing with death in the hollow of 
night. 


Hold them 





1 Pronounced ‘* Boy ”—yellow-haired. 
* The waterfall—pronounced ‘‘ Ess-na-Croo.” 
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Hear how the rings on their spears 
that are shaken 

Rush up and down with a musical din! 

Spent are the arrows that whistled in 
speeding ; 

Blows of the battle-axe follow and fall. 

Cormac I saw, and the sons of 
O’Baskin ;— 

Cormac the blue-eyed was fire-eyed 
then ;— 

Phelim and Luath, and Laughlin the 
Irla, 

Each took a life there: but three left 
their own. 

Ask not of Gaul, or the sons of Mac- 
Morna ; 

Seek not to gaze on the fair brow of 
Rone ! 

Flower of the Red Branch, young and 
hot-hearted, 

Life to your names; for ye lie bythe sea ! 


Dark was the battle night; dumb was 
the onset : 

Waved on the water the shadows of 
ships. 

Somerled’s seamen, Donn and the Red 
Branch. 

Deadly they strove there . . . 
was the dawn.” 


drear 


And this was how the fight on 
Rachray shore came lastly to an 
end. And it shall not be told in 
the words of Diarmid, the chief 
bard ; for he knew not all that 
befell, or if he knew, he told not 
all; but he sang as though the 
Clanna Rury had driven the North- 
men clean back into the sea. 

Now it was Fearghus, son of 
Layde, the betrothed of Taise, who 
brought the fight to an end. Joy- 
ful was he in the first hour of the 
contest when his eyes fell on 
Somerled, the king; and he knew 
him for Somerled, because he was 
taller by the height of his golden 
head than any of the tall North- 
men. And Fearghus would have 
slain him even there if he could, 
that no other hand might touch 
him ; but the press of men was 
too thick between them, and ina 
moment that tall head was lost 
from sight in the darkness and 
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confusion. So Fearghus went 
raging through the host, seeking 
him. Truly that was a gallant 
prince, but cruel-hearted ; and bit- 
ter was the edge of his sword to 
meet. Of all the Clanna Rury 
on that night, the Northmen noted 
him chiefly ; and when they told 
of the fight in after-days, not 
knowing his name, they called him 
the “Otter,” for they had marked 
the white teeth gleam across his 
dark face when he turned to strike. 
And for a time he seemed even 
careless of his life, as he searched 
for one face among his foes; yet 
not so, for Hamill and Bras, his 
two foster-brothers, kept by him 
step for step, and either would 
have guarded the prince’s head 
with his own. 

So the night wore on, and the 
fighting ceased not. 

At last Fearghus met Somerled. 
For, as he was pressing on, a cer- 
tain Northman barred his way 
with a spear; no noble was he, 
but a humble fighting man. Then 
the prince, enraged, thrust at him 
twice, quicker than a swallow 
darts at a summer fly; and a 
chance arrow that whizzed from 
behind would have pierced his 
brain, but for a king’s shield flung 
suddenly before his face, and the 
arm of Somerled stretched on 
his side. It was too late, for 
Fearghus’s point had pierced the 
Northman’s breast: with head 
turned, he smiled at his king and 
died. Then Fearghus, looking up, 
saw that it was Somerled, and he 
gave a bitter cry of hate; and in- 
stantly they turned their swords 
against each other, and fought 
singly, silently, hand to hand. 
Somerled the king, who knew not 
that this was Fearghus, the be- 
trothed of Taise, wondered at the 
hate he felt rising within himself 
for this dark-faced knight ; and 
also at the slender fierceness of his 
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foe, and the quickness of his hands, 
for he used them equally, the left 
as the right, and he used no shield. 
Slowly they drew a little nearer 
together ; their feet grinding the 
stones of the shingle, which gave 
but a loose and uncertain footing ; 
and this was the worse for Somer- 
led, he being tall and heavy. 
Therefore he sought to make a 
speedy end ; and lifting the battle- 
axe with his right hand on high, 
he swung it mightily downwards, 
aiming at Fearghus. But Fearghus 
stepped lightly aside, and before 
the king could recover from that 
heavy stroke voided, he drove one 
slender dart under his arm, and 
himself sprang bodily upon Somer- 
led, clinging at his throat, and 
striving to throw him to the 
ground. Thus, for a breathing 
space, their arms were round each 
other, twined in the clasp which 
is tighter than love’s—and the 
yellow mane of the Northman 
mingled with the Celt’s black 
hair, and Somerled felt the breath 
of Fearghus on his neck. Then 
he shook himself, to awake from 
that piercing faintness; with the 
might of a hero he freed his right 
arm, and caught Fearghus by the 
hair, plucked him loose, as one 
would pluck a serpent that had 
coiled about his breast, and flung 
him backwards to the ground 
heavily. Then he uttered a deep 
sigh, and fell. At that the North- 
men groaned aloud, the fierce and 
silent Northmen, when they saw 
King Somerled fall; and they 
rushed together, closing round 
him, and some lifted him gently 
in their arms. 

Instantly the voice of Wulf, the 
king’s cousin, and his second in 
command, shouted clearly— 

“Back to your ships! 
carry the king!” 


And 
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On this they began to draw back 
steadily towards the sea. And 
King Donn, seeing their intent, 
gave command to cut them off. 
So his warriors closed in their turn 
round the Northmen, drawing back 
and rushing on, once and again; 
and in this retreat the fighting 
was heavier than in all the night’s 
advance and check. But yet the 
Northmen kept a steady front, and 
forbore to charge: their order was 
square, and they fought, facing 
four ways at once, round the king’s 
guard in the centre. Thus they 
reached the sea; and when the 
cool waves touched their feet, 
they sprang apart, and rushed each 
to his ship, and his fellows that 
were in it. With the speed of 
wind they hoisted sail, and the 
ships scattered and sped over the 
sea like birds let loose into the air, 
till none were left. So ended the 
fight on Rachray shore. 


When the next dawn broke, 
there rested deep silence on the 
strong, white castle of King Donn 
upon the cliff. The warriors had 
gone to their rest, save those who 
watched. They all had drunk to 
the dead; but none slept less 
soundly because others would 
wake no more. They were weary ; 
and they turned to their rest. 

Fearghus, the son of Layde, 
stood in the courtyard where the 
sun was shining; and looked on 
his foster-brothers as they lay and 
slept side by side, each with his 
head on his shield. 

Then he turned, and took his 
way past the square din, towards 
the women’s greenan.' He entered 
the bower of Princess Taise, and 
bowed low before her, silently. 
The princess sat pale and sorrow- 
ful; for already the names had 
been told her of those knights who 





1 The women’s dwelling. 
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had fallen, and she mourned for 
them with tears. Now Fearghus, 
who stood before her, mourned for 
none; but he loved the fair 
daughter of Donn, and to save her 
tears from falling he would have 
slain as many more. This is the 
manner of men. And he knew 
not what words to speak, but was 
dumb. 

“What brings you to me, O 
Fearghus?” said the princess. 
“Ts there yet more to tell?” 

“T bring you a token, white 
bird!” said the prince. ‘TI fought 
with the king who came seeking 
my bride. No words can he greet 
her with, yet. Therefore have I 
taken this token of him instead. 
See here! the golden brooch that 
last night was on his shoulder. 
With these hands I tore it away. 
Now take a token from the King 
of Norway, fair Taise, and wear it 
for Fearghus!” So he spoke and 
laughed. 

The princess stretched out her 
hand, and took the golden token, 
nothing caring. But as soon as 
she had touched and looked upon 
it, her face changed from white 
to red, and the tears were dried 
in her eyes, and she sat still as 
astone. This was the fashion of 
the brooch: it was like the roots 
of a tree, with a serpent twined 
among them. Now Taise knew 
not that the tree was the Ash-tree 
of the world, Igdrasil, and the 
serpent the wise Midgard Snake 
living in the roots of it. But well 
she knew the brooch, none the less ; 
for her eyes had seen it on the 
shoulder of that stranger whose 
life she had saved in her boat, 
the fair-haired stranger, never 
forgotten. 

“QO Fearghus,” she spoke soft- 
ly, “what name has the King of 
Norway ?” 

And Fearghus answered, “ His 
name is—Somerled.” 


“Tell me,” said the princess, 
“was he noble in presence? was 
he fair, or dark?” 

“He was fair,” said the son of 
Layde, “and long-haired. Like 
Donn of Rachray among the 
Knights of the Red Branch, he 
was taller by the head than any of 
his Northmen.” 

“ Will he die?” asked the prin- 
cess; and both her white hands 
were tight-clenched over the golden 
brooch. 

“T know not,” said Fearghus. 
“But if he lives, I will find him 
again.” The eyes of Layde’s son 
were dark and burning, and his 
face was pale. 

“Tt may be the Northmen are 
steering their ships already for 
home, to take their wounded king 
to safety,” said the princess, speak- 
ing low. 

Fearghus pointed. And she 
looked through a window in the 
wall where he pointed, and saw 
over leagues of blue sea a dark 
line of battle-ships that rested far 
off, with sails close-reefed. 

“They have not gone,” said 
Fearghus. “Their king may 
happily be dead by this; but we 
shall fight them again.” 

The Princess Taisé turned and 
looked on him. Little before had 
she loved Fearghus, the son of 
Layde; but now she hated him, 
and rash were the words she 
spoke. 

“Fair and noble,” she cried, “ is 
better than dark and cruel! The 
good live long. If Somerled fights 
with you again, the end may be 
different. And now that I look 
on you, O Fearghus, it seems to 
me I miss the golden royal apple 
that hung on the neck of your 
bratta/ Has Somerled taken that 
of yow for a token? Oh for a 
messenger, that I might send to 
him!” and her face grew strange 
and bright. 
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But the prince felt with his 
hand ; the golden apple was gone. 
Then Fearghus saw that he was 
despised, and the fire in his heart 
grew cold. He took up the 
weapon he had laid down, and 
went his way, back to the soldiers’ 
quarter. But he stumbled at the 
step as he went down into the 
courtyard, and stood still, with 
blinded eyes, a moment in the 
sunshine. He thought, “I am 
wounded: yet she asked nothing 
of that.” Then he passed again 
by the place where his foster- 
brothers lay sleeping; and they 
had not moved in their sleep, so 
short was the time he had been 
away. Yet in that short space, 
his heart was changed towards the 
princess whose beautiful eyes had 
scorned him. 

And Taise in her bower forgot 
that Fearghus had either come or 
gone. For it seemed to her as if 
no others were living in the world 
save herself and Somerled. She 
stood as still as the grey statue- 
bird that watches the moonlight 
on a rock at night. Her hand 
yet clasped the golden brooch, and 
her eyes rested on it; and what 
they saw was not the world’s Ash- 
tree, but the face of strong-armed 
Somerled, swaying backward as he 
bent to the oars one early morning ; 
and what she heard was the water 
washing back before the prow of 
that boat, and one cry that a gull 
gave, sweeping past. . . 

He was the King of N Norway 
then! the wanderer whom she had 
found, and called him in her heart, 
*‘Somerled the stranger.” It was 
Somerled who had come with the 
ships and the Northmen, to win 
her for a wife; and King Donn 
and the Red Branch had shed their 
blood to hold her safe, from him. 
Then she remembered that Fear- 
ghus had wounded him, and 
trembled; but she lifted up her 
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face again, and thought, “ He will 
not die. I could not be so glad at 
heart, if he were going to die!” 
Last of all, she looked through 
the narrow window, and saw again 
across the leagues of blue sea the 
dark ships of the Northmen lying 
still in the sunlight. Then she 
fell on her knees, and her white 
arms were stretched out in longing, 
and she cried aloud in her own 
tongue— 


OcH SOMERLED ASTOR, SINBHAL 
GO CHUN! 


[O Somerled my love, come to me!”] 


But a vain thing it is to cry on 
one that hears not, and to stretch 
the hands to one that cannot reach 
them. For with these things so, 
there is no help save in counsel. 
Wherefore the Princess Taise, 
being wise - hearted, though a 
woman, ceased from words, and 
took counsel with herself. And 
thus she thought :— 

“They will fight again for me, 
said Fearghus, the Northmen and 
the Red Branch, unless I may 
prevent it. And if I wait till 
Somerled should win me, Donn, 
my father, must be slain or else 
taken captive—he, the noble king ! 
But if the Red Branch should drive 
the Northmen back to sea, and hold 
me safe at home, King Donn will 
surely wed me to Fearghus, son of 
Layde, whom my soul hates. And 
this shall not be. . . . I will leave 
them all, the loved and the hated, 
and go to Somerled, my king. I 
will go to-night.” 

Having resolved thus, she wept, 
but faltered not, and set her mind 
to search for one to help her in 
this strait. 

‘** T will ask none in this castle,” 
she thought; “for that were to 
lead some faithful one to betray 
King Donn unknowing. And 
none of the noble knights, for 
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that were useless: some would 
die for me, who would not do 
my bidding. But is there none 
who can serve and be se- 
cret? One, I know: Esru the 
Fisher.” 

Thereon she sent a messenger 
to bid Esru the Fisher come be- 
fore her. 

Now, of all that lived in Rach- 
ray, the poorest man was he, and 
called Esru the Silent because 
his words were few. In _ the 
music of a pipe he was more 
skilled than in speech, and his 
custom was to pipe as he fished, 
holding the line between his knees. 
It was thus the messenger found 
him. 

Esru the Silent waited not to 
haul in his line, but wound it 
once and twice round a stone, and 
laid his pipe on the rock, and 
went. 

When he stood before the fair 
princess,'in his brown fisher’s coat, 
with his stained hands, she rose to 
greet him, saying— 

“T have sent for you, Fisher, 
because I desire a service of you. 
And if you grant it me, you may 
repent ; and if you grant it not, 
it will be the better for yourself. 
But if you would serve me, stay 
and hear; and if not, go. Take 
three moments to consider.” 

The moments passed ; and Esru 
stayed. Then the princess said— 

“This is the service lask. That 
you wake to-night, and row your 
boat to the mouth of the eastern 
cove below the cliff: moor her 
lightly and fast to the iron ring 
in the smooth rock-face, and leave 
the oars in her. Then depart! 
And never seek to know who 
rows the boat away, neither linger 
at all on the shore; but take the 
path that winds below this height, 
and when you pass beneath the 
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castle walls, blow softly on your 
pipe, that I may hear from this 
window ; and let the song that I 
hear be, ‘The Love of Grania and 
Dermat.’ For this will I listen 
in the silent hour between the 
dark and the dawning ; and hear- 
ing it, will know that all is done. 
Tell me, shall I have this ser- 
vice at the hands of Esru the 
Fisher ?” 

The Silent Fisher bent his head, 
signed with his hand, and turned 
about to go. 

* But wait !” cried the princess, 
“for I want to give you some- 
thing.” 

But the face of the Fisher grew 
suddenly dark, and his heavy brows 
bent beneath a tangled glib,' till 
his eyes shone from under like a 
dog’s that is angry. While she, 
heeding nothing, went and sought 
for the musical tympann, to which 
all her songs were sung of old, 
and laid it in his hands; and she 
loosened a chain from her hair, 
and threw it round his neck ; and 
last, she touched his brown hand 
with her own, and said— 

“The thanks of Taise to Esru 
the Fisher!” 

Now that chain was made only 
of little shells, the yellow and the 
pearly, that lie in hundreds on the 
shores of Rachray. So the lips of 
the Silent Fisher smiled, and he 
spoke at last, and said— 

“Tf you had given me gold, 
Princess Taise, I should have gone 
from here, and betrayed you within 
this hour. But now—sweeter than 
all music will your memory be to 
me!” 

So he went his way. And the 
princess, left alone, sighed to her- 
self. 

But many were the burdened 
hearts in Rachray that day. For 
King Donn sat with the oldest of 
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his knights, and held a council of 
war ; and the doors were shut fast 
upon them, that none might enter. 

The young knights of the Red 
Branch piled a cairn of stones over 
their brothers that were slain in 
the fight. The cairn grew higher 
and higher on the shore ; and each 
living knight, as he laid a stone 
to it, said the name of a dead 
knight lying below. For thus brave 
men remember the dead. 

Esru the Fisher sat alone on his 
rock, and he watched the piling of 
the cairn from afar, for his place 
was not with noble knights. He 
thought within himself, happy are 
they that rest beneath it! and 
turned his head away. He took 
the pipe which lay beside him, and 
blew the song called “The Love of 
Grania and Dermat.” Then said 
he, “ Taise the Sea-bird is fairer 
than fair Grania, who left all for 
the love of Dermat.” And the 
Fisher felt her eyes upon him in 
that lonely place, her eyes that 
shone like twin stars in a night of 
frost, till music rose, and blinded 
their light in his brain, and a new 
song came instead. He blew it 
aloud to the rolling sea, while the 
sky gates opened in the west, and 
a golden sunset passed through 
them, and was lost ; but the song 
the Fisher blew on his pipe is called 
*‘Taise the Sea-bird” to this day. 

The dusk was evening, and the 
evening was night. From the 
highest window in the highest wall 
of Donn’s white castle, the ships 
of the Northmen could no longer 
be seen, only a line of yellow lights 
that moved a little on the water 
to and fro; for each ship kindled 
a light, that none might fall foul 
of the others in the dark. Princess 
Taise watched the lights from her 
window, and marked where they 
lay, and how the stars lay above 
them ; for she thought, “ The ship- 
lights are too low to be seen on 
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the water. I must steer by the 
stars.” 

Then she remembered how King 
Donn had taught her the stars on 
summer nights, when they went 
fishing to sea for sport. And the 
thought was sorrow now, because 
she could see him no more, and she 
mourned, wondering, ““O Donn, my 
father! wherefore would you wed 
me to Fearghus, that I hated?” 

Yet the council of war that day 
held, and the cairn that was raised 
on the shore, came to her mind, 
and she thought— 

“Now there will be no more 
fighting, nor brave knights slain 
for the hand of Taise. It is well 
that I go for ever.” 

Yet because this Taise was wont 
to speak truth with herself, she 
said at the end— 

“ But not for pity of their lives 
doI go. Ah, not for pity of these 
—but for the love of my beloved !” 

So, in the silent hour between 
the dark and the dawning, she 
listened at her narrow window ; 
and the whispering of the sea was 
low, and the breeze that blew was 
soundless ; but it carried the notes 
of a fisher’s pipe, and the old sweet 
song was blown to her window, 
“ The Love of Grania and Dermat.” 

Then the princess bowed her 
head, and went out between the 
night and the morning. 

But the sound of the pipe floated 
over the water. <A corrach was 
drawing in to the shore ; it was the 
corrach from the Dark Lake, which 
had wandered for a night and a 
day, driven over the waves of 
Struth-na-Moyle. And the name- 
less man, brave-hearted and weary, 
had sculled the last stroke, and 
touched the shore, when he heard 
the song of “ The Love of Grania 
and Dermat.” It ceased, and was 
silent; but the song had called tohis 
mind the warning of the Children of 
Lir, and he said within himself— 
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“T have ‘followed love’s lead- 
ing,’ and love has led me here. 
What comes? for now ‘the hour 
is the dawn.’” 

Then he climbed the path that 
led to his father’s castle on the cliff. 

And there was yet another who 
heard the Fisher’s pipe. Fearghus, 
the son of Layde, rested not that 
night, for he was faint and sleep- 
less. With an aching wound and 
a bitter thought he paced the 
courtyard, and wandered by the 
cliff. And when “The Love of 
Grania and Dermat” sounded in 
his ears, he started and turned 
back. But before the last notes 
had blown themselves away, a 
door opened in the wall on the 
side of the women’s dwelling, and 
he saw the Princess Taise come 
forth, a dark and slender shape. 
She crossed the open space with 
steady steps, and stood beneath 
the window of the royal chamber 
where King Donn slept. There 
she lifted up both hands, and made 
the sign of blessing, slowly. Then, 
shadow-like, she passed along the 
wall, and was gone. 

But Fearghus was swifter. He 
knew not what this might mean, 
but he remembered the morning. 
He followed; and dimly, against 
the glimmer of the sea, he saw the 
dark figure moving along the edge 
of the cliff, towards the path that 
led downward. Then he waited 
not, but sprang forward and 
caught her by the hand; and the 
princess, who would have fled, stood 
fast, and saw that it was Fearghus. 

‘“What brings you forth under 
the sky at night, young daughter 
of Donn?” he said. 

** My own will, and not the will 
of Fearghus,” answered Taise. 
And she knew not that her voice 
woke madness in his heart. 

“Come back with me,” he com- 
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manded hoarsely, “for you are 
mine! I will not let you go.” 

**Son of Layde,” said the prin- 
cess, ‘I am not yours. Take your 
hand from mine, and go your way.” 

And her words were brave, but 
her heart was cold—for the slight- 
ness of her strength, and the cruel 
hands of Fearghus, 

But he, the son of Layde, grew 
wild with wrath, gazing on the 
face he loved and hated. And he 
caught the proud princess in his 
arms and strode with her to the 
brink of the curving cliff: there 
he set her feet on the narrow 
desperate edge, and himself stood 
back a pace, holding her tightly by 
the hands alone. And he said— 

“Now death is behind your 
back, proud Taise. Listen how 
far the sea beats below there! I 
have but to let you go... . Say 
these words to me, if you would 
live a little longer, ‘I love no other 
but Fearghus, son of Layde!’” 

Then the princess stood still, with 
death behind her, and her hands 
fast in the hands of Fearghus ; and 
she spoke very bitterly and low— 

“T knew not hatred, till I hated 
Fearghus, son of Layde!” 

After that, seeing her death in 
his face, she cried aloud one sor- 
rowful cry— 

“ Ah, Somerled !” 

But the nameless prince, home 
returning, had climbed the long 
path up the cliff; and his feet 
were hardly set upon the height 
above when he heard the cry of 
**Somerled!” and saw before his 
face the dark figures wavering on 
the dark edge against the sky. 

Then vanished the gesa, and the 
warning. He sprang, and caught 
Fearghus back by the neck, cry- 
ing, “Murderer!” and he drew 
the sharp skene! from the prince’s 
side. 





1 Knife. 
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But Taise knew not that it was 
her brother in the dimness of the 
morning; and she feared as the 
skene shone and shivered on high, 
and she fled away sobbing—fled 
fast along the winding, downward 
way, to the boat that lay under 
shadow in the cove. ... And 
Taise was no more seen in Rach- 
ray. 
But the lost prince stood on 
the cliff above, and Fearghus lay 
dead at his feet with the bright 
skene in his breast. But the 
prince had never seen the son of 
Layde, and he was deceived, and 
thought he had slain Somerled. 

“Now is the gesa broken,” he 
thought ; “for I have slain a man. 
And there is no woe can follow 
such a deed, for surely this Somer- 
led was a murderer.” 

Yet because he loved not to 
gaze on the face of a dead foe, he 
covered the head of Fearghus with 
his cloak, and left him there; for 
the time seemed long to him till 
he might behold Donn his father 
again. Therefore he hastened, 
and entered the castle by a secret 
way, and his steps were unseen 
to the very door of the great 
royal chamber. There he entered 
softly, and stood by the king’s 
couch. 

The light on the wall burned 
low, and Donn lay sleeping. The 
prince touched his hand, but he 
woke not. Then that son bent 
and kissed the dark face that was 
dear to him ; and he lay down at 
his father’s feet to wait till Donn 
should waken. But being very 
weary, he fell asleep. . So 
King Donn woke first in the 
morning, and found his son, 


Now the day that followed was 
a strange day in Rachray. Deep 
was the woe and wonder in all 
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the dwellings of women, when 
Taise, their fairest, was nowhere 
found between shore and shore. 
But terrible was the wrath of the 
men of Dalaradia when Fearghus 
their prince was laid dead before 
their eyes, with his own skene in 
his breast. Wildly they raged 
about the Castle of Donn, and 
gathered round the dead body in 
the courtyard; while for hours 
the air was pierced with keening! 
from a hundred throats, and clap- 
ping of hands that smote together 
in sorrow, and deep voices that 
swore to find the slayer, and take 
each a life for the life of Fear- 
ghus. 

But the warriors of King Donn 
stood aloof, for they knew not 
what might end the day; but it 
behoved them to be in readiness, 
whether indeed to stand against 
the men of Dalaradia on the 
shore, or the Northmen on the 
sea, 

Then calmly came King Donn 
and his son with him, into the 
midst of that wronged host. Not 
one of these had ever seen the lost 
prince; and he looked on them 
now in their anger with a proud 
and pitying glance. He told them 
of the hour, and the place, and the 
manner of that death they mourn- 
ed, and showed them his hand 
which had slain Fearghus. Then 
together King Donn and his son 
passed slowly through the host: 
they carried no arms, and they 
hastened not, but went their way 
untouched. And when the day 
drew to evening, still they were 
together. 

They stood by the edge of the 
shore, looking to the west; and 
the king’s arm rested on his son’s 
shoulder. 

“Ts this indeed the place ?” said 
Donn. . . . “ The gesa was laid 





1 The cry for the dead. 
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on you, and you have broken it. 
But who can be wiser than his 
fate? ‘Woe’ has truly fallen ‘on 
the house of Donn ;’ and a ‘stain 
darker than treason,’ when the 
hand of my son gave death to the 
son of Layde, who had fought on 
our side, and was wounded for us. 
And behold now, if the loss be 
not ‘dearer than life’ of that one 
sweet Taise! for she was dearer 
than life to me. All has befall- 
en. And now what remains for 
you, son of Donn?” 

He answered : “I will go back 
to Ulla with the men of Dala- 
radia. Unarmed and unattended, 
I will give myself to them; and 
when they bring me before Layde, 
the father of Fearghus, I will tell 
him that my hand dealt the stroke 
to his son. Then whatsoever eric! 
he shall impose on me, I will per- 
form it according to the Brehon 
law,—though it were heavier than 
the sons of Turenn ? paid for the 


death of Kian, and longer in the 
doing than the voyage of Maeldune 


in the ending. This done, after 
months or after years, I will re- 
turn to the house of my father, 
and have rest.” 

So these two turned home to- 
gether in the evening. 

And the darkness fell, and the 
mist was on the face of the sea: 
they saw not that the ships of the 
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Northmen were loose again, were 
scattering and speeding to the 
north. Neither, if they had seen 
them, could they have told which 
was the king’s ship; nor, if they 
had told it, could they have known 
that a bright-haired princess was 
on board. Yet there was Taise. 


A fair day broke, and a fair 
wind blew: the ships were far 
on their way. Already the last 
land of Erin lay behind like a 
cloud ; and the Irish maid watched 
it from the prow where she leaned, 
and heard the salt waves rush by. 

Then Somerled, who loved her, 
knelt by the side of Taise. He 
touched her bright hair with his 
hand ; it seemed to him a wonder- 
ful thing. 

“Are all the women of Erin 
like you?” he asked her. “ Will 
they venture life and all for love?” 

And Taise knew not what to 
answer, for she had not thought 
on this. So she smiled at him 
with her deep eyes, and was 
silent. 

Then keener blew the wind ; 
and the strong-limbed Northmen 
sang as they rowed, and sped the 
ship faster across the sea, with 
Somerled and the Sea-bird, to- 
wards the Land of the Rising 
Sun. And that day was theirs. 

Moira O'NEILL. 





1 Fine or task imposed for punishment. 


2 The “* Fate of the Children of Turenn ” is one of the ‘Three most Sorrowful 


of the Tales of Erin.’ 
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The general election of 1835 
was caused by the inability of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Government, formed 
after Lord Althorp’s death, to 
command a majority in the re- 
formed House of Commons. There 
had been a clean sweep of the 
Tories in 1832 throughout a great 
part of the kingdom, and the 
appeal to the country was made 
by Sir Robert in hopes of remedy- 
ing that state of things, which had 
struck so heavy a blow at his 
party. To some extent he suc- 
ceeded, for the Parliament of 1835 
contained a far more Conserva- 
tive element than its predecessor, 
although insufficiently strong to 
maintain the Peel Government in 
office. There were many and 
severe contests, in most instances 
arising from the struggles of the 
Conservative party to regain the 
ground lost in 1832. I have 
several poll-books of this election, 
including those for Lincolnshire 
(Lindsey), East Norfolk, Canter- 
bury, Dover, and Sandwich. The 
Lincolnshire contest arose from 
the resolute determination of a 
large section of the constituency 
to oust Sir William Ingilby, whose 
opinions were too advanced, his 
language too strong, and his con- 
duct too eccentric to please them. 
They therefore put forward Mr 
Corbett as a Conservative candi- 
date; and Mr Pelham, who had 
represented the county in the 
last Parliament with Sir William 
Ingilby, refused to coalesce with 
the latter, but “preserved the 
strictest neutrality thoughout the 
contest.” This was, of course, 
very damaging to Sir William, 
who would otherwise doubtless 


The first 


have gained his election. 


day’s poll showed— 


3334 
3241 
3006 


Pelham . 
Corbett . 
Ingilby . 


And at the close of the second day 
the majority against Sir William 
increased to 466, the numbers 
being— 
Pelham . 


Corbett . 
Ingilby . 


4479 
4450 
3984 


No less than 2151 votes were split 
between Pelham and the Tory 
candidate, and 1926 between Pel- 
ham and Ingilby. The latter had 
1054 plumpers, and Corbett 1278. 
The defeated candidate boldly 
faced his late constituents at the 
declaration of the poll, and de- 
clared that the election had been 
carried by the intimidation of the 
landlords. He said he “had the 
majority of independent votes, and 
stood upon his integrity; and 
though he died, he died like the 
immortal Nelson, covered with 
glory.” From the speeches at the 
nomination, there were evidently 
squibs and addresses in plenty, 
but they are not given in my 
poll-book. 

There is also only a very short 
account of the East and West 
Norfolk elections, in the latter of 
which Mr (afterwards Sir William) 
Bagge made his first assault upon 
the powerful Whig interest in 
that division, and boldly attacked 
the sitting members, Sir William 
Folkes and Sir Jacob Astley. We 
are told that “a sharp altercation 
took place between Sir Jacob 
Astley and Lord Charles Town- 
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shend,” and that these two gentle- 
men were subsequently ‘“ bound 
over to keep the peace towards 
each other;” but no further in- 
formation is given, nor any of the 
election literature. Mr Bagge 
fought a good fight, and on the 
first day polled 1680 votes against 
2019 for Folkes, and 1890 for 
Astley. He could not, however, 
break down the majority, and his 
total poll of 1880 was behind that 
of Folkes (2290) and Astley (2134), 
who were declared duly elected. 
More successful was the Conserva- 
tive attack upon Major Keppel 
and Mr William Howe Windham 
in the Eastern division of the 
county. Lord Walpole and Mr 
E. Wodhouse came forward, and 
Major Keppel gave up the contest 
after a very short canvass. His 
place, however, was taken by Mr 
Richard Gurney, and the battle 
continued. There were rumours 
of a compromise, by which Wind- 
ham and Wodehouse were to have 
been returned, but it came to 
nothing. Windham and Gurney 
got the show of hands, but the 
first day’s poll showed— 


2785 
2612 
2571 
2459 


Woodhouse 
Walpole 
Windham 
Gurney . 


The second day’s poll worsened 
instead of improving the position 
of the Whig members, and the 
result at the close was— 


3474 
3188 
3089 
2879 


Wodhouse 
Walpole 
Windham 
Gurney . 


The curious feature of this contest 
was that Lord Walpole was absent, 
and never came before the electors 
at all, being represented by his 
relative, Mr Spencer Walpole. 
The Canterbury election next 
claims our attention, as one of the 
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hardest-fought contests of the dis- 
solution. Neither of the old mem- 
bers came forward again; but Lord 
Albert Denison Conyngham and 
Mr Frederic Villiers were the 
Whig candidates, whilst the Right 
Hon. Stephen Rumbold Lushing- 
ton championed the Conservative 
cause. This gentleman had for- 
merly represented Canterbury in 
the Parliaments of 1812, 1818, 
1820, and 1826, and was undoubt- 
edly a powerful candidate. He 
and Mr Villiers obtained the show 
of hands at the nomination, but 
Lord A. Conyngham headed the 
poll the first day, Villiers being 
26 above Lushington. On the 
second day there was great excite- 
ment, each party claiming the vic- 
tory, but the Sheriff announced the 
poll to be— 

755 

660 
658 


Conyngham 
Villiers . 
Lushington 


Mr Lushington, however, addressed 
his friends, and said that the Sher- 
iff’s return was illegal, as he and 


his deputies had taken upon 
themselves to exclude 29 votes, 
of which 20 were for him, on 
the frivolous grounds of mis- 
spelling, change of residence, &c., 
with which they had nothing 
to do. The poll-book gives a list 
of those voters so excluded ; and 
the committee of the House of 
Commons seem to have agreed 
with Mr Lushington, for on peti- 
tion he was declared to be the sit- 
ting member. Mr Lushington 
polled 525 plumpers. 

The Dover election was also of 
an interesting character, the sit- 
ting Conservative member, Sir 
John Rae Reid, again offering his 
services to the electors, whilst a 
second Conservative appeared in 
the person of Mr John Minet Fec- 
tor, a wealthy banker; and Mr 
Edward Royd Rice of Dane Court, 
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near Dover, presenting himself as 
the Liberal candidate. The poll- 
book gives a full account of the 
proceedings at the nomination, 
when “much confusion and up- 
roar” is said to have prevailed ; 
but all passed off quietly, and the 
show of hands was for Rice and 
Fector. The first day’s poll was 
as follows :— 

804 
693 
691 


Fector 
Rice 
Reid 


Mr Rice was ahead all the first 
part of the second day ; but, says 
my book, “the former support- 
ers of Mr Halcombe came to the 
poll for Sir John Reid in great 
strength” in the afternoon, and 
the final poll showed 


Fector ‘ 908 
Reid ‘ ‘ - 782 
Rice 761 


Mr Rice polled 302 plumpers, and 
in his speech at the declaration 
attributed his defeat to the indis- 
position which had prevented his 
canvass, 

The Sandwich election was also 


a well-fought battle. Mr Samuel 
Grove Price, who had unsuccess- 
fully fought the borough in 1832, 
now came forward as the Govern- 
ment candidate with Sir E. Owen, 
whilst Sir E. T. Troubridge ap- 
peared as the Liberal candidate. 
Mr Price polled 551 votes, Trou- 
bridge 405 (of which 217 were 
plumpers), and Owen 389, of 
which 315 were split with Price. 

The only other poll-book which 
I have of 1835 is that for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in the 
month of May, when Lord Mor- 
peth had accepted the office of 
Secretary for Ireland under Lord 
Melbourne’s Government, and his 
re-election was opposed by the 
Hon. John Stuart Wortley. No 
account of the proceedings is 
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given, and the contest was by no 
means close, Lord Morpeth polling 
9066 to his opponent’s 6259, and 
being thus returned by a majority 
of 2807. 

The dissolution of 1837, conse- 
quent upon the death of King 
William IV., was the occasion of 
many hard-fought fights from one 
end of the country to the other. 
The Conservative reaction had 
gone steadily forward; and the 
fact that Mr O’Connell and his 
Irish followers could, in the nearly 
even balance of parties in the 
House of Commons, exercise a con- 
siderable influence in determining 
on which side of every question 
should be the majority, gave op- 
portunity for the Conservatives to 
appeal strongly to the electors 
against such a condition of affairs. 
On the other hand, the Whigs 
claimed that Lord Melbourne’s 
Government was composed of those 
who were specially “the Queen’s 
friends ;” and pretty broadly as- 
serted that loyalty to the new 
Sovereign would be best shown by 
returning the Whig candidates, 
who would support the Govern- 
ment. Of this general election 
(besides those dealt with in anti- 
cipation) I have the poll-books of 
East and West Norfolk, North 
Durham and Durham city, Can- 
terbury, Dover, Hythe, Bristol, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, and East 
Sussex, all of which have some 
distinctive marks of interest. In 
East and West Norfolk the Coke 
influence was defeated, and the 
Tories achieved a remarkable suc- 
cess. The poll-book gives a short 
account of the proceedings in 
either division. In West Nor- 
folk, we are told that “the caval- 
cade in the Conservative interest 
was especially splendid, and that 
it was calculated that not less 
than 3000 persons were in the 
procession.” Bagge and Chute 
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were the Conservative champions, 
whilst on the Whig side the old 
members, Folkes and Astley, 
sought re-election. The colours 
of the latter were blue and green, 
and of the former pink and purple. 
They gained the show of hands, 
and on the first day the poll 
stood— 

2885 
2652 
2494 
2448 


Bagge 
Chute 
Folkes 
Astley 


The friends of Sir William Folkes 
made every exertion on the second 
day, but could only succeed in 
reducing the majority against him 
from 158 to 39, the final state of 
the poll being— 


3178 
2877 
2838 


Bagge 
Chute 
Folkes 
Astley 2713 


Sir William Folkes issued an 
address in which he stated that 
the result of the election had been 
contrary to his “most sanguine 
expectations, and totally at vari- 
ance with the promises that had 
been made to” him; whilst Sir 
Jacob Astley stated in a similar 
address, that this result he could 
“only impute to a degree of in- 
timidation, coercion, and bribery 
unexampled in a contested county 
election.” Mr Bagge had 119 
plumpers, and no one else above 
39 (which was the number given to 
Sir William Folkes),—2580 split 
between the Whigs, 2803 between 
the two Tory candidates. This 
result was a great blow to the 
Whig interest in Norfolk, as was 
that in the Eastern division, 
where Lord Walpole retired. His 
colleague Mr Wodehouse sought 
re-election, and Mr W. Howe 
Windham again stood, having with 
him a second Whig candidate in 
the person of Mr Richard Han- 
bury Gurney. Mr Henry Negus 
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Burroughes started in coalition 
with Mr Wodehouse, and the battle 
was fought upon the party issues 
of the moment. At the close of 
the first day’s poll the second 
Conservative candidate was 175 
ahead of Mr Windham, and the 
latter and his colleague resigned, 
so that the poll was declared as 
follows :— 


Wodehouse 
Burroughes 
Windham . 
Gurney 


The addresses of the defeated can- 
didates contained no such charges 
as those made in the other division 
of the county; but the following 
paragraph is an allusion to one of 
the cries of the day against the 
Whig new Poor Law Bill, which 
was a weapon not ineffectually 
used in sundry constituencies : 
“We complain of nothing but 
the dangerous and disgraceful use 
made of the new Poor Law, to our 
disadvantage, by those partisans 
who in private support it not only 
in opinion but in practice.” North 
Durham was another Conservative 
victory. Mr Lambton and Sir 
Hedworth Williamson, the victors 
of 1832, had been re-elected with- 
out opposition in 1835 ; but at the 
election of 1837 Sir Hedworth re- 
tired, and two candidates appeared 
to contest the seat— namely, a 
Conservative in the person of the 
Hon. H. T. Liddell, Lord Ravens- 
worth’s son, and Sir William 
Chaytor as a second Liberal. 

Apropos of the new Poor Law 
cry mentioned above, it is remark- 
able that, in supporting Mr Lid- 
dell, the Hon. A. Trevor denounced 
this measure, and said he “ would 
never vote for a measure which 
he had ever considered contrary to 
English feeling: which separated 
men from their wives, and wives 
from their children, and treated 

R 


3645 
3523 
3237 
2978 
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poverty worse than they punished 
crime.” This was received with 
tremendous cheering, and is a good 
sample of the manner in which 
men allow themselves to speak of 
existing laws, the objects, inten- 
tions, and general scope of which 
should prevent their condemnation 
in such unmeasured language by 
responsible persons. 

I have a very full report of this 
Durham election, The Conserva- 
tives insisted that the introduction 
of Sir William Chaytor was at the 
instigation of Lord Durham, whom 
they accused of desiring to dictate 
to the county, and make it a close 
borough. The Liberals replied 
that they brought forward Chaytor 
because they thought they were in 
the majority, and that the Tories 
would have done the same under 
similar circumstances. They said, 
moreover, that their opponents 
simulated anger against Lord Dur- 
ham for attempted dictation: the 
truth was that they hated him be- 
cause he was one of the authors 
of the Reform Bill. Mr Liddell 
fiercely denounced the coalition 
against him, and both parties ap- 
pear to have been as bitter as need 
be in their hustings speeches. 
Liddell and Lambton got the show 
of hands, and the former came in 
a good second on the poll. He had 
1727 plumpers, and the two Whigs 
had 1865 split between them ; but 
what decided the election was the 
408 who split for Liddell and 
Lambton, whilst only 188 voted for 
Liddell and Chaytor. The gross 


poll was— 
First day. Second day. 


Lambton . . 1740 2358 

Liddell . . 1873 2323 

Chaytor . . 1568 2062 
Mr Liddell, at the close of the 
poll, spoke of the failure of the 
“audacious attempt” of his op- 
ponents, who, after all, had only 
striven to hold the position which 


they had held in 1832 and 1835, 
Then came the declaration, at- 
tended by the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, with “a long line 
of carriages, horsemen, and pedes- 
trians, with three bands of music, 
and an infinity of banners.” Mr 
Lambton, however, was not de- 
terred by this display from telling 
Mr Liddell that the personal 
attacks he had made on his (Mr 
Lambton’s) relative, Lord Durham, 
from the commencement of the con- 
test, had been “a most unjust, a 
most improper election manceuvre.” 
Mr Liddell had also said, with ref- 
erence to Mr Lambton’s majority 
of 33 at Sunderland, “ By what 
means this trifling majority has 
been obtained it is unnecessary at 
the present moment to inquire.” 
Mr Lambton said that-these words 
contained an insinuation against 
himself; and that if any man 
dared to say that he had used, 
directly or indirectly, any means 
that were not fair, that man as- 
serted an infamous falsehood.” 
Mr Liddell replied that his victory 
had caused great mortification to 
his opponents, “in consideration 
of which ” he could “readily forget 
the few hard words that had been 
bandied about.” He admitted his 
words complained of by Mr Lamb- 
ton, published in a handbill “on 
the spur of the moment,” and when 
his “feelings of gratitude were 
strong upon him,” but declared 
that on his Sunderland canvass 
returns there were “the names of 
no less than 113 individuals who 
absolutely promised” him “their 
votes, and most of them their 
plumpers,” who had since then 
voted against him. He offered to 
publish that bill, and challenged 
Mr Lambton’s statement that he 
too had to complain of broken 
promises. A somewhat violent 
recriminatory scene seems to have 
followed, in which Mr Liddell was 
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accused of having denounced Lord 
Durham as a “proud and ambi- 
tious nobleman ;” and further de- 
clared that “Lord Durham and 
the Radical party ” had been guilty 
of “a bold and violent attack upon 
the independence of the county.” 
When the steam had evaporated 
the members were chaired, and the 
triumphant Tories dined together 
afterwards to celebrate their vic- 
tory. 

This contest had been preceded 
by another Conservative triumph 
in the city of Durham, where the 
Hon. Arthur Trevor again did 
battle against his old Liberal op- 
ponent and colleague, Mr Har- 
land; and a second reformer, in 
the person of Mr T. C. Granger, 
the seconder of Mr Trevor, de- 
scribed him as “the supporter of 
the prerogatives of the Crown, the 
privileges of the press, and the just 
rights of all classes of the people.” 
Mr Trevor and Mr Granger both 
asked for plumpers in their nom- 
ination speeches, and these two 
gentlemen obtained the show of 
hands, Mr Granger being evidently 
a popular favourite. However, the 
poll placed Trevor first with 465 
votes, while Mr Harland polled 
373 and Mr Granger 371, the 
latter declaring that the former 
had obtained a colourable majority 
by polling several illegal votes. 
Mr Trevor had 238 plumpers, Mr 
Granger 162, and Mr Harland 
105, which appears to indicate 
that the two Whigs would have 
succeeded if they had coalesced, 
although Mr Trevor declared that 
such was not the case. The splits 
between Trevor and Harland were 
143 ; between Trevor and Granger, 
84; and between Harland and 
Granger, 135. After the declara- 
tion Mr Granger made a speech, 
detailing the unfair proceedings 
which he alleged to have been 
adopted by Mr Harland’s friends : 


he named one man as being known 
to the electors as “ chief bully and 
blackguard to the Harland party ;” 
and declared that in the afternoon, 
‘when it came to be the very pinch 
and tug of war between me and 
Mr Harland, and every vote was 
of consequence, the most active of 
Mr Harland’s agents (Mr Marshall) 
went up to Mr Trevor in the 
mayors chamber and said, ‘ We 
are going to split all upon you, 
and do for God’s sake give us 
your assistance.” Mr Trevor 
explained that he had preserved 
strict neutrality, and Mr Harland 
declared that he was not afraid of 
the petition which Mr Granger 
threatened. I do not find that it 
was presented. 

Leaving the noisy northern elec- 
tioneerers, who certainly imparted a 
vast quantity of excitement to the 
elections for Durham, both city 
and county, I come back to Can- 
terbury, where the contest in 1837 
was as vehement and as close as 
in 1835. Lord Albert Conyngham 
again stood, and with him Mr 
Villiers, the defeated candidate of 
the last election. Mr Bradshaw 
and Mr Gipps came forward on 
the Conservative side, and both 
parties strained every nerve to 
gain the victory. The poll-book 
gives no account of the proceed- 
ings, but the polling was close— 
Mr Bradshaw leading with 761 
votes, Lord A. Conyngham next 
with 753, Mr Gipps with 751, 
being only two behind, and Mr 
Villiers last with 697. The 
Sheriff’s declaration gave Lord 
Albert 755 votes, which, curi- 
ously enough, was the precise 
number which he polled in 1835. 
The voting was, in electioneering 
language, “very straight,” 713 
votes being split between the two 
Tories, and 676 between the two 
Whigs. A petition was presented, 
but the sitting members retained 
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their seats. Of the contest at 
Dover, a full account is given in 
an appendix to the poll-book. Mr 
E. R. Rice again started as the 
Liberal candidate, in opposition to 
the sitting members, Fector and 
Reid. There was the usual cry 
of “No coalition!” against the 
latter two gentlemen, although it 
is difficult to understand why two 
men of the same opinions should 
not coalesce against a third who 
differs from both of them. Sir 
John Reid remarked, “I came to 
you as a Tory; a Tory I am, and 
always shall be a Tory,’—which, 
says the account, was said “ amidst 
the applause of his friends and 
the admiration of his opponents.” 
Mr Rice said he had been told he 
was “‘a red-hot reformer,’ — he 
could only say he was a consist- 
ent, straightforward, and honest 


one.” He was received with ‘“‘ the 


most tremendous cheers,” and the 


show of hands “ appeared decidedly 
in favour of Rice and Reid.” We 
are told that “the Halcombe As- 
sociation” voted nearly to a man 
for Reid, and the branches of the 
Constitutional Society came up in 
strong bodies for the Conservative 
candidates. But soon afterwards 
a surprising defalcation is said to 
have appeared in the promised 
supporters of Mr Fector, and at 
three o'clock it became evident 
that his election was lost. The 
mayor announced the poll to be— 


Rice 854 
Reid 829 
Fector 742 


The three candidates addressed 
the people in moderate and friendly 
speeches, which form a marked con- 
trast with some of those which we 
have had to chronicle; and when 
the members had been duly chaired, 
their “ processions, accompanied by 
bands of music, standards, banners, 
and a variety of elegant devices, 
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paraded the length and breadth 
of the town.” Mr Rice thus 
gained the seat, which he held 
until his retirement in 1857. 

The Hythe contest was rendered 
amusing by the attacks of the Con- 
servatives upon the Liberal can- 
didate on the score of his youth. 
Lord Melgund, eldest son of Lord 
Minto, had been elected in May 
1837, upon the retirement of Mr 
Stewart Marjoribanks. As a 
matter of fact, Lord Melgund was 
turned twenty-three years when 
first invited to Hythe, respecting 
which one of the Tory papers 
stated— 


“We have it from a Hythe Min- 
isterialist that on the deputation 
going to his father’s mansion, they 
were introduced to a lady, supposed 
to be either the nurse or the grand- 
mother of the lordling. Having 
stated the object of their errand, they 
were ushered into a room command- 
ing a view of the lawn, over which a 
youth in a pinafore was trundling a 
hoop. Suddenly they heard a foot- 
man in livery beckon the younker 
from his sport, and in a few moments 
Lord Melgund, the person whose 
dexterity upon the lawn they had 
already had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing, was formally introduced to 
them as the gentleman ready to 
undertake for the voters of Hythe 
the superintendence of their parlia- 
mentary interest. His Lordship be- 
ing unopposed, was of course elected. 
Now, matters are different ; and not- 
withstanding that his Lordship has 
accepted three distinct challenges at 
marbles from sons of electors, and 
promised to play at blind-man’s-buff 
with ten young ladies, the sensible 
portion of the voters are disinclined 
to elect him as their representative. 
. . » His Lordship has spent several 
fine days in unsuccessfully canvassing 
the constituency, and being harassed 
and much disappointed, when he 
might have amused himself to his 
heart’s content with the pleasure of 
catching butterflies in his papa’s 
garden, or playing at ‘hunt the 
slipper’ in the nursery.” 
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In spite of this bitter satire on the 
part of his opponents, Lord Mel- 
gund easily defeated his opponent, 
Captain Beresford, by 243 to 136 
votes. The voting in Hythe was 
close—66 for Melgund and 64 for 
Beresford ; but the rising town of 
Folkestone, and, in a somewhat 
lesser degree, the neighbouring 
villages, made up the Liberal 
majority. 

The contest for East Sussex 
was keen and close. The victors 
of 1820, Messrs Walter Burrell 
and E. J. Curteis, had held their 
ground up to 1832, when two 
reformers were returned — the 
Hon. Charles C. Cavendish and 
H. Bassett Curteis, who were 
re-elected without a contest in 
1835. But in 1837 the Con- 
servatives started Mr G. Darby 
(who had fought a hopeless fight 
in 1832) and Mr Augustus E. 
Fuller, and the latter two gentle- 
men obtained the show of hands 
at the nomination. Unfortunately 
my poll-book—a neatly bound 
octavo volume—gives us nothing 
but the names of the candidates 
and their proposers and seconders, 
the result of the show of hands, and 
the bare polls. On the first day 
the Conservatives were ahead— 


1940 
1478 
1428 
1338 


Darby 
Fuller 
Cavendish 
Curteis . 


On the second day, however, the 
most strenuous efforts were made 
for Cavendish, who polled 365 
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votes to 316 who polled for Darby, 
281 for Curteis, and 271 for Fuller, 
so that the majority of the second 
Conservative was swept away, and 
the poll stood— 


2256 
1793 
1749 
1619 


Darby . 
Cavendish 
Fuller . 
Curteis . 


—Mr Cavendish having thus a ma- 
jority of 44 votes over Mr Fuller. 
Mr Darby had 116 plumpers— 
enough to have returned his col- 
league if they had split for him— 
Mr Cavendish 107, Mr Curteis 83, 
and Mr Fuller only 15. For the 
two Conservatives 1677 voted, for 
the two Whigs 1351, and 299 split 
between Cavendish and Darby. 
The Whigs certainly seem to have 
managed their election better than 
their opponents, but at any rate 
the contest was keenly fought on 
both sides. 

The Liverpool poll-book of 1837 
is a smart little small-sized octavo 
volume, gaily bound in red morocco 
with gilt edges, but it contains 
nothing but the bare records of 
the poll, which resulted in a great 
Conservative victory, and the de- 
feat of the old member, Mr Ewart, 
who, in conjunction with Mr 
Howard Elphinstone, fought the 
Liberal battle. Here again it will 
be seen that the old freemen 
carried the day for the Conserva- 
tive candidates, Lord Sandon and 
Mr Cresswell. The total poll 
was— 


Lord Sandon 4786, of which 1429 were freemen with no household qualification. 


Cresswell 4652, " 
Ewart . 4381, " 
Elphinstone 4206, " 


567 
540 


There were very few plumpers, 
Sandon and Ewart having each 65, 
Elphinstone 11, and Cresswell 8. 
The election for Bristol was of 
a very exciting character from 


" 
" 
" 


first to last. At the dissolution of 
1835, Sir Richard Vyvyan and 
Mr Philip John Miles had been 
elected, the latter displacing the 
former Whig member, Mr Baillie. 
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When the general election of 
1837 was at hand, Sir Richard 
Vyvyan retired, owing to his be- 
lief that the Conservative leaders 
were yielding too much to the 
spirit of the times—a complaint 
which we have occasionally heard 
from similarly stout Tory politi- 
cians in later times. Mr Miles also 
desired to retire into private life, 
and the Conservative party re- 
quested his son, Mr P. W. §S. 
Miles, and Mr William Fripp, to 
become their candidates. Against 
these two gentlemen came out the 
Hon. Francis Henry Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, so well known after- 
wards as the consistent champion 
of the ballot. The nomination 
took place on July 22, and there 
was a dispute as to who should be 
proposed first, which was deter- 
mined by lot, Mr Miles taking the 
first, Mr Fripp the second, and 
Mr Berkeley the third place. The 
three candidates all addressed the 
meeting, but there was much in- 
terruption during the speeches of 
Messrs Miles and Fripp. Mr 
Berkeley said he would 


“endeavour to console the audience 
fornot having heard the Tory speeches. 
He had not that advantage, but as he 
was perfectly aware of what they 
were generally composed, he should 
have no difficulty in making them 
acquainted with their contents. There 
would be professions without end, a 
vast number of promises of attach- 
ment to the Queen, fidelity to the 
State, and great anxiety for the wel- 
fare of the Protestant Church. These 
were the elements of a Tory speech : 
when they received any further prom- 
ises, they were sure to get nothing.” 


Mr Berkeley then entered upon 
a theme very popular with Radi- 
cal candidates at the moment— 
namely, abuse of the King of 
Hanover, and suggestions that he, 
and not the Queen, was the “ idol 
of the Tories.” The show of hands 
was in favour of Fripp and Berke- 
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ley, a decision which was loudly 
challenged. At the close of the 
poll the numbers were declared to 
be as follows :— 


Miles 
Berkeley 
Fripp 


3838 
3212 
3156 


—a majority of 56 for Berkeley, 
which is accounted for by the fact 
that although there were over 
3000 splits between Miles and 
Fripp, and only 2411 plumpers 
for Berkeley, the difference was 
made up to the latter by 725 
votes split between him and 
Miles. 

There seems to have been much 
uproar at the declaration of the 
poll. Mr William Miles spoke for 
his brother, and Mr Berkeley made 
an animated speech, in the course 
of which he said that the agents of 
the Tories in Bristol were “as cor- 
rupt a body as ever disgraced a 
city,” and that, at this election, 
“the Church and its appurten- 
ances” had “been prostituted to 
party purposes, and in a most 
shameful manner.” He continued: 
“* Have not the Blue electors been 
nightly rung to their suppers of 
Blue beef by the bells of your 
different churches? Have not the 
select vestries invited and given 
suppers to the poor electors, and 
encouraged a system of drunken- 
ness and bestiality disgraceful to a 
Christian city?” He went on to 
boast that, on his own side, “not a 
single public-house has beenopened ; 
we have not hired a bludgeon mob,” 
&c., and amid loud cheers con- 
cluded a speech rather more war- 
like than was judicious in a vic- 
torious member. Mr Fripp fol- 
lowed in a moderate address, in 
which he complained that Mr 
Berkeley had “slandered the 
clergy of the city of Bristol,” but 
of him he “ would not say one dis- 
respectful word.” The editor of 
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the poll-book, however, did not 
think it necessary to abstain in 
like manner, for we are told that 


“the Whig-Radical party, a combina- 
tion o every class opposed to the Es- 
tablished Institutions of the country, 
though pretending a reverence, new 
to them, of the Sovereign authority, 
have succeeded in returning a total 
stranger to the city, one of the repre- 
sentation-monopolists, the Berkeleys, 
a maligner of the Church and an ad- 
vocate for the Ballot.” “ Another 
cause of our defeat is the shameful 
rostitution of the charities of Bristol 
y the Liberal Charity Trustees. 
These pretenders to purity of election 
put forth as their strongest induce- 
ment to the poor freemen that they 
should have 400 gifts of 6* each 
to distribute at Christmas next, and 
that those who voted for Mr Berkeley 
would have the preference.” 


These are only samples of the 
language bandied about, and of the 
charges made on both sides. Mr 


Berkeley, however, kept his seat, 
and at the general election of 1841, 


in the midst of Tory successes, 
managed to beat his old opponent 
for the second time by almost pre- 
cisely the same majority,—Miles 
polling 4193, Berkeley 3739 (of 
which 2917 were plumpers), and 
Fripp 3634. 

My only other 1837 poll-book is 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where five 
candidates contested the seats— 
namely, Mr Hodgson Hinde and 
Mr Coulson, Conservatives ; Messrs 
Ord, Bigg, and Beaumont, Liberals. 
Mr Beaumont only polled 290 
votes, of which 69 were plumpers, 
and did not seriously affect the 
position of the other candidates. 
Mr Ord headed the poll with 1792 
votes, of which 1149 were split 
with Bigg, 399 with Hinde, and 
175 with Beaumont. Mr Hinde 
came next with 1701 votes, of 
which 1120 were split with Coul- 
son, whilst Mr Bigg and Mr 
Coulson had respectively 1187 and 
1127 votes. 
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The dissolution of 1841 was 
that in which the Conservative 
party, having defeated the Whig 
Government by a majority of one 
upon a vote of confidence, followed 
up their success by returning a 
triumphant majority to the new 
Parliament. Several by-elections 
occurred in the spring of 1841, of 
one of which, Canterbury, I have 
the poll-book. The Hon. George 
Percy Sydney Smythe, Conserva- 
tive, beat Mr Henniker Wilson, 
Whig, by 772 to 628 votes. The 
householders voted very evenly be- 
tween the two, but Smythe had 
552 freemen against 405. This was 
his first entrance into Parliament. 
Of poll-books of the general elec- 
tion I have Canterbury and Dover, 
South Durham, East Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire (Lindsey and Kest- 
even), Rutland, and Westminster. 

At Canterbury, the seat of Mr 
Smythe, so recently elected, was 
in no danger, but Mr Bradshaw 
had lost some of his popularity, 
and a report of his having spoken 
disrespectfully of the Queen, how- 
ever ill founded, did him harm 
among so loyal a population as 
that of Canterbury. Mr Thomas 
Twysden Hodges, only son of Mr 
Thomas Law Hodges, the member 
for West Kent, was nominated at 
the last moment, and the show of 
hands was overwhelmingly in his 
favour. He was, however, too 
late in the field, and Mr Bradshaw 
retained his seat, though only by 
9 votes. Mr Smythe polled 823 
votes, of which 93 were split with 
Hodges and 720 with Bradshaw, 
who obtained 729 votes, 8 split 
with Hodges and one plumper. 
Hodges was 720, of which 619 
were plumpers. The Conserva- 
tives were aggrieved at the delay 
of the declaration of the poll, and 
signified their discontent by ab- 
senting themselves from it when 
it took place. 
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At Dover there was a contest 
which the friends of the sitting 
members (both of whom were safe) 
vainly tried to avert. There is an 
account of the nomination append- 
ed to the poll-book, which tells 
us that “the display was certainly 
very animating; and the rich 
banners and flags of the late re- 
presentatives were grand and 
superb.” When Mr Rice and Sir 
John Rae Reid had been duly 
proposed (which performance was 
undertaken for the latter by Mr 
Fector), Mr Serjeant Halcombe 
was also nominated as a Conser- 
vative and Mr Alexander Gallo- 
way as a Liberal candidate. Mr 
Rice was warmly received : he re- 
minded his hearers of his services 
to the town, especially regarding 
the harbour, and he made the 
rather unfortunate prophecy that, 
‘as the Tories had of recent years 


Reid 

Rice 
Haleombe . 
Galloway 


960 ; 366 " 
536; 8- " 
281; 0 " 


The four candidates addressed the 
people, and no one seemed sur- 
prised or disappointed at the 
result, which was a foregone con- 
clusion from the first. The chairing 
then took place, and one account 
says that “the splendid banners 
had a most imposing effect.” 

The South Durham election was 
a bold attempt on the part of Mr 
James Farrer to wrest a seat from 
the Whigs. Mr Bowes, the mem- 
ber since 1832, came forward again, 
and Lord Harry Vane (afterwards 
the Duke of Cleveland) stood in 
place of Mr Joseph Pease. His 
colours were blue and yellow, those 
of Mr Bowes blue and white, and 
Mr Farrer’s crimson. The pro- 
ceedings are given at full length 
in an appendix to the poll-book. 
We are told that at the nomina- 
tion “every one was struck with 
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been twice in office — once for 
three months and once for three 
days — they would not, if they 
now succeeded, be able to retain 
office longer than they had done 
upon the first of those occasions.” 
Sir John Reid was received with 
“most enthusiastic cheers,” and 
made what our account calls “a 
highly interesting speech.” Mr 
Serjeant Halcombe began bysaying 
that as both of the sitting mem- 
bers had declared they would be 
at the top of the poll, there would 
be no room for Aim there, and he 
would only ask to be second.” He 
referred to his former contests, 
and said, if he was returned, he 
should enrol himself under the 
banners of Sir Robert Peel. Mr 
Galloway said the contrary. The 
show of hands was for the sitting 
members, and the poll was thus 
announced at its close :— 


1000 ; 181 plumpers, 302 with Rice, 516 with Halcombe. 
280 with Galloway, 12 with Halcombe. 


the imposing character of the pro- 
cession which Lord Harry Vane’s 


supporters formed.” Mr Farrer 
was also “accompanied by a great 
number of gentlemen in private 
carriages and other vehicles, by 
several hundred horsemen, and an 
immense assemblage of persons on 
foot, and preceded by four excellent 
bands of music.” Mr Bowes ap- 
pears to have arrived in a less 
ostentatious manner. The three 
candidates all made long speeches 
on the hustings, and Mr Bowes 
said that his opponents might at 
least have brought “a Durham 
man” to oppose him, and that Mr 
Farrer was “a Tory stranger” ; to 
which Mr Farrer replied that Mr 
Bowes was ‘the only inhospitable 
person he had met with in South 
Durham,” and that he was no 
longer a stranger. He made a 
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spirited speech, and polled 1148 
plumpers, with 277 splits with 
Bowes and 314 with Vane. Thus 
his total poll was 1739, against 
2547 for Vane and 2490 for Bowes, 
and the two Whigs were returned. 
In 1847, however, Mr Bowes hav- 
ing retired, Mr Farrer and Lord 
Harry Vane were returned un- 
opposed, and the same in 1852. 
In East Norfolk there was no 
real contest. No one had expected 
any opposition to Messrs Wode- 
house and Burroughes, and Sir 
William Folkes had declined an 
invitation to contest West Norfolk, 
and had gone abroad. He was, 
however, proposed at the nomina- 
tion, and a poll demanded. The 
friends of the sitting members 
called this an ‘‘ungenerous at- 
tempt to fasten expense upon 
them,” and accordingly opened a 
subscription on their behalf. The 
first day’s poll showed that no 


preparations had been made by 
the Liberals, who only polled 1188 
for Sir W. Folkes, whilst 3283 
and 3236 were polled for Wode- 
house and Burroughes, and the 
poll at its close was declared to 
be— 


3498 
3437 


Wodehouse 
Burroughes . 
Folkes . 1379 


Sir William Folkes had 1295 
plumpers, 67 split with Wode- 
house and 7 with Burroughes. 
The South Lincolnshire election 
was one of an excited character, 
and produced an ample crop of 
literature on one side and the 
other. In 1832, 1835, and 1837, 
Mr Uenry Handley and Mr G. 
Heathcote had been returned in 
the Whig interest without opposi- 
tion. In 1839, when a dissolution 
was expected, our poll-book in- 
forms us that a. requisition was 
“ got up by the electors,” numerously 
signed, inviting Christopher Tur- 
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ner, Esq. of Stoke Rocheford, to 
come forward on the Conservative 
side. Mr Handley presently pub- 
lished an address, in which he 
stated that “a secret canvass is in 
progress under the specious pretext 
of a requisition to Mr Turner, 
pursuant to a recent decision of 
the Carlton Club that their in- 
fluence and resources should be 
devoted to the expulsion of one of 
your representatives,” in which 
proceeding, whilst he himself was 
kept in town by his parliamentary 
duties, Mr Handley did “not re- 
cognise the spirit of fair-play.” 
Upon this Mr Turner published 
a long address, in which he denied 
that he was “in any degree de- 
pendent on the influence and 
resources of the Carlton Club, or 
on any other influences than the 
free influence of public opinion.” 
Meanwhile it became known that 
Mr Heathcote was about to leave 
Lincolnshire for the county of 
Rutland, and Mr C. Chaplin of 
Blankney published an appeal to 
the constituency to call upon Sir 
John Trollope of Casewick to come 
forward with Mr Turner against 
Mr Handley, who had committed 
the unpardonable offence of hav- 
ing voted for a Government which 
advocated a fixed duty of 8s. a 
quarter upon foreign corn—a 
duty, be it remembered, which Mr 
Chaplin and his friends, five years 
later, would have given their eyes 
and ears to obtain. He now, how- 
ever, termed this “a suicidal vote,” 
and one of the squibs of the day 
was directed at his address. It 
began thus :— 


“ To CHARLES CHAPLIN, Esq. 
of Blankney. 


“ Srr,— Your merits as a Landlord 
are universally admitted ; your powers 
as a fox-hunter few will deny; but 
your pretensions as a Politician no 
man ever yet ventured to assert. 
You talk of Mr Handley’s ‘suicidal 
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vote’ on the confidence question. To 
support a Party with whom he had 
generally concurred for the last nine 
years, at a time when power seemed 
likely to pass from their hands, would 
doubtless appear to you ‘suicidal,’ but 
men of reflection, of sense, and of 
Principle, will think differently. Mr 
Chaplin, when you were called the 
Representative of Lincolnshire, did 
you not attach yourself to Party? 
How many votes, and upon what 
occasions, did you give against the 
Tory Government of those days? To 
be sure, your constituents could not 
find fault with the reasons for your 
votes, for you never gave any,” &c. 


This and similar attacks upon 
Mr Chaplin, however, did not 
deter him from proposing Sir 
John Trollope at the nomination, 
and explaining that but for the 
vote of confidence in Ministers he 
should have been content to see 
Mr Handley returned with Mr 
Turner. Mr Handley, finding the 
weight of influence against him too 


strong to resist, announced that he 
should attend the nomination in 
order to resign his trust into the 
freeholders’ hands. But he had been 
an excellent member, and was 
looked up to in the House of Com- 
mons as one of the leaders of the 


“agricultural party.” There was 
an evident reluctance to lose him, 
and when Sir J. Trollope and Mr 
Turner had been duly proposed 
and seconded, Sir William Ingilby 
stepped forward and proposed Mr 
Handley, asking the audience 
whether “a combination of the 
Carlton Club and a few aristocrats ” 
should beat the electorsof Kesteven 
and Holland. He hoped, he said, 
that, “in spite of the joint-stock 
purse of priestcraft and tyranny,” 
they would not succeed. Sir John 
Trollope made a strong personal 
attack upon Sir William, and 
accused him of having “been 
spending the last three or four 
years, not in Lincolnshire, from 
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which he derived his rents, but in 
Germany ;” and, said Sir John, “ it 
is stated that he sold the Washing- 
borough estates in order to buy 
a German barony. You want no 
German barons to dictate to you.” 
Sir John added, “I will tell you 
what a German barony is. Sir 
William himself told me at Lincoln 
that they live upon sausages and 
sour-krout, a food by no means con- 
genial to your stomachs, and a 
very paltry set of fellows some of 
these German barons are ; they are 
cooks and valets, and some of them 
even tailors.” After these some- 
what irrelevant remarks, Sir John 
went on to say that Mr Handley 
had “ faithfully and excellently 
discharged his duty as a represen- 
tative,”"—-which not unnaturally 
elicited cries of ‘‘ Then why oppose 
him?” — to which the speaker 
replied that he should not have 
done so but for the vote of con- 
fidence in Ministers. He also said 
that he had not come forward 
until he understood that Mr 
Handley was about to retire; and 
after the nomination Sir J. Trol- 
lope and Mr Turner published a 
joint address, one paragraph of 
which ran thus: ‘No one could 
have calculated upon a contest for 
this division after the public 
declaration of Mr Handley that 
he had retired. It will be for you 
to decide whether such a decla- 
ration was candid or not, and 
whether that gentleman was in 
earnest in such an intention.” 
After Sir John Trollope had spoken 
at the nomination, and Mr Tur- 
ner had made a short speech, 
Mr Handley came forward, and 
“was loudly and enthusiastically 
cheered.” He said that he had 
only known on the preceding day 
that Sir William Ingilby had deter- 
mined to propose him, but he had 
only come there that day in fulfil- 
ment of his pledge to do so, and to 
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defend himself against the attacks 
and charges of those who had 
assailed him from one end of the 
county to the other behind his 
back, but who had not the moral 
courage to confront him in open 
day. He could not say one 
uncourteous word against his 
opponents, but he criticised the 
conduct of some of their canvassers, 
who had represented him as a 
free-trader, and as one who had 
deserted them. He reminded Sir 
John Trollope that he had told the 
electors in 1832 that he should 
bowl him (Mr Handley) out, but 
he had spared him the trouble 
now—he had resigned his bat after 
“having had a good innings,” but 
he cautioned Sir John that if he 
did not play steadily he would 
himself be soon ‘caught out.” 
Mr Handley alluded to the Blank- 
ney manifesto, and said, “ When 
Sir James Graham threatened me 
with the wrath of ‘the heavy 


Lincolnshire agriculturists,’ I really 
thought he must have had Mr 
Chaplin and his production in his 


eye. I should have thought that 
gentleman sufficiently occupied in 
dry-nursing Mr Turner on the one 
hand and Mr Cust on the other— 
a demand for his services in that 
capacity which might well be the 
envy of every old woman in the 
county—without attacking me in 
a manner so ungenerous and un- 
called for.” Mr Handley made 
a further able and telling reply 
to Mr Chaplin, and after saying 
that the vote of no confidence in 
the Government condemned their 
whole policy, and to vote against 
it by no means implied that he 
was opposed to the corn-laws, went 
on to use words which sound pro- 
phetic in the light of future events. 
“ Let me now,” he said, “ emphati- 
cally impress upon you my firm con- 
viction, that as soon as Sir Robert 
Peel gets into office, he will him- 
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self alter these very corn-laws.” 
Mr Handley was interrupted by 
cheering at many parts of his 
speech, and the show of hands was 
largely in his favour. 

After the nomination Mr Hand- 
ley’s friends dined together at 
Sleaford, and in the speeches after- 
wards delivered a fear was ex- 
pressed that it was too late to save 
the seat, many electors having 
promised one or both of the other 
candidates, under the belief that 
Mr Handley would not be pro- 
posed. The event proved that the 
fear was too well founded, for the 
poll was declared at its close to 
be— 


Turner 
Trollope . 
Handley . 


4581 
4562 
2948 


Mr Handley had 1732 plumpers, 
but 637 splits with Turner and 
547 with Trollope. At the declar- 
ation, after the unsuccessful can- 
didates had spoken, Mr Allix ad- 
dressed the electors on behalf of 
Mr Handley, and said that the 
only thing he blamed Mr Handley 
for was for having retired at all,— 
for doubting for one moment the 
feeling of the freeholders towards 
him, for supposing that they had 
forgot his services, &c. Mr Hand- 
ley was roundly abused for having 
first retired and afterwards gone 
to the poll; but he published an 
address after the election in which 
he completely vindicated himself, 
and showed that he had discouraged 
his nomination, had tried to pre- 
vent it, had never solicited a vote, 
and had only refrained from saying 
that he would not serve if elected, 
because that was a course which he 
should never feel himself justified 
in adopting. The truth probably 
was that, in view of the immense 
territorial influence arrayed against 
him, and the unpopularity of the 
Whig Government at the moment, 
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Mr Handley shrank from a con- 
test, even when the whole of the 
expenses were guaranteed to him ; 
but when he found that the enthu- 
siasm of his friends had resulted 
in his nomination, he felt bound to 
let it be known that, whilst still 
wishing to retire, he would serve 
if elected. 

In the Lindsey division of Lin- 
colnshire there was a contest some- 
what similar in its character, for 
the Conservatives, not content that 
their sitting member, Mr Christo- 
pher, should have his vote neutral- 
ised any longer by Lord Worsley, 
the other member, determined to 
deal with the latter as they had 
dealt with Mr Handley. But here 
the task was of a more difficult 
nature. Their second candidate 


was Oaptain Cust, who was pro- 
posed by Mr Chaplin, and of whom 
the proposer of Lord Worsley, Mr 
G. F. Heneage, said that he “ re- 
gretted that he had been so sud- 


denly and early called upon to quit 
those brilliant ball-rooms in which 
he was so well qualified to shine,” 
in order to become a member of 
Parliament. Mr Chaplin, in pro- 
posing Mr Cust, said he did not 
mind being called “the dictator of 
the county”; and Colonel Sibthorp, 
who seconded the nomination, de- 
nounced Lord Melbourne’s Minis- 
try as “ debased, degraded, truck- 
ling, and cowardly.” The candi- 
dates all made speeches too long to 
quote, but interesting as showing 
the different views taken by the 
two political parties of the day, 
and the determination of the Con- 
servatives, while making “ protec- 
tion to agriculture” a question 
above and before all others, to op- 
pose men like Lord Worsley, who 
was undoubtedly a protectionist, 
but a Liberal on other matters. 
His position, however, was too 
strong, and the result of the at- 
tempt to oust him was a cruel 
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planned it. 


Lord Worsley polled 
(3387 plumpers) 

Mr Christopher 

Hon. C. H. Cust . 


5401 


4522 
3819 


Contrasting the contests in the 
two divisions, one wonders what 
would have been the result if Mr 
Handley, like Lord Worsley, had 
stood to his guns from the first, 
and never thought of retiring. 
One also wonders whether the 
ballot would have made any differ- 
ence in the results. There was 
great territorial influence on both 
sides, and each made the usual 
accusations against the other. 
The squibs in both divisions were 
few and unimportant. The South 
Lincolnshire electors were told in 
a Tory handbill that—“‘Sir Wil- 
liam Ingilby has returned among 
you, and with him dirty, un- 
manly, shuffling trickery” —a 
somewhat severe description of Sir 
William’s offence in proposing the 
old member for re-election. On 
the other side one placard, headed 
“The poll! the poll!” stated 
that— 


** Now’s the time and now’s the hour, 
See the front of battle dour ; 
See approach the Tory Pow’r, 
Chains and slavery !” 


The electors were also told that 
“the Tories will ever sell them- 
selves to retain power — witness 
the Test and Corporation Acts, 
Catholic Emancipation, &c. Mind 
these! Who can say they will 
not again sell you by altering the 
Corn Laws?” As has been shown, 
however, Mr Handley’s election 
could not be saved; and one is 
glad to read, as the last item of 
Lincolnshire election literature, a 
notice for all demands upon his 
committee to be sent in at once, and 
a further paragraph to the eifect 
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that—“ All bills were paid in full, 
within twenty-four hours of the 
notice being issued.” 

Mr Handley’s late colleague, Mr 
Gilbert J. Heathcote, had, as has 
been already stated, left Lincoln- 
shire for Rutland, where he had a 
contest, of which I have the poll- 
book, but no account of the pro- 
ceedings. Probably they were 
interesting, for Mr Heathcote was 
an undecided politician: his vote 
upon the confidence question had 
been uncertain up to the last 
moment, and his name does not 
appear in the division list. He 
had, however, large possessions and 
much influence in Rutland; and 
whilst the Whig party adopted 
him, and 610 votes were split 
between him and Mr W. M. 


Noel, the Whig sitting member, 
109 divided between Heathcote 
and Dawnay, the recognised Con- 
servative candidate, who had 520 
plumpers, and beat Mr Noel by a 


dozen votes, the poll being— 


Heathcote 767 
Dawnay . 676 


Noel 664 


This Mr Noel, afterwards Vis- 
count Campden, must not be con- 
founded with his relative, the 
Hon. Gerard J. Noel, who was 
subsequently returned in 1847 
with Mr Heathcote, without a 
contest, and sat for many years 
as the Conservative member for 
Rutland. 

The last 1841 election of which 
I have the poll-book is that which 
records the famous contest at West- 
minster. This was regarded as a 
Liberal constituency, and it will 
be recollected that Charles James 
Fox sat for it from 1780 until his 
death. At the general election of 
1835, Mr Leader and Sir De Lacy 
Evans had defeated the Conser- 
vative, Sir George Murray, by 900 
votes ; and the result of the contest 
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in 1841 was a great proof of the 
Conservative reaction which had 
taken place, and of the unpopu- 
larity of the Whig Government. 
Captain (afterwards Admiral) 
Rous, R.N., started in opposition 
to the sitting members, and headed 
the poll with 3338 votes, of which 
3154 were plumpers, whilst 3097 
were split between Leader and 
Evans, whose total polls were 3281 
and 3258,—Mr Leader winning, 
owing to his polling 104 plumpers 
against 57 for Colonel Evans, who 
had 104 splits with Rous, and 
Leader 80 with the same candi- 
date. An analysis of the poll 
shows that the majority for Cap- 
tain Rous came entirely from the 
parish of St George’s, where he 
was some 300 ahead of his oppon- 
ents, so that the present Conser- 
vative aspect of this parish is in 
accordance with its previous char- 
acter. 

I am tempted to close this article 
with an account of the only four 
contests in 1847 of which I possess 
the poll-books—namely, Bristol, 
Canterbury, Dover, and West 
Kent. Bristol was a somewhat 
remarkable election. Mr Berkeley 
came forward again as the Liberal 
sitting member, as did Mr P. W. S. 
Miles, who had occupied the other 
seat in the Tory interest. At the 
last moment a large section of the 
Conservatives, who had approved 
Sir Robert Peel’s policy and con- 
demned Mr Miles’s adherence to 
protectionist views, started Mr 
William Fripp as a Conservative 
free-trader, whilst some of the ex- 
treme Radicals and Nonconfor- 
mists put forward Mr Apsley 
Pellatt. Mr Berkeley was much 
opposed to the candidature of the 
latter, and denounced him in the 
following amusing manner :— 

“He comes before you, I humbly 
think, more as an applicant for an 
usher’s place in a school than as a 
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candidate for a great city. (Laughter.) 
Now, hear what he says: ‘I have 
not neglected my education.’ (Much 
laughter.) I am very glad to hear it. 
(Continued laughter.) He goes on: 
* As long as I have lived I have always 
endeavoured to improve my mind.’ 
(Bursts of laughter.) A very pleasant 
circumstance for the society of which 
he no doubt forms the ornament. 
(More laughter.) He proceeds: ‘I 
am convinced that when a man has 
arrived at the age of maturity, he has 
a right to judge for himself in all 
matters pertaining to religion.’ Of 
course he has ; I agree altogether per- 
fectly in that. (Cheers.) In another 
sentence he says: ‘ As an honest Non- 
conformist, I should like the union of 
Church and State superseded by the 
voluntary principle.’ That is all very 
well—(laughter) ; but when he goes 
on, and adds, ‘ If I could get any lever 
to rest upon, I would extinguish the 
whole of the ecclesiastical courts at 
one fell swoop by Act of Parliament’ 
—(great laughter)—that, I acknow- 
ledge,is more than Miles and I together 
could do—(continued laughter) ; and 
what on earth he means by ‘resting 
upon a lever,’ and what lever it is to 
be except his own ability in the House 
of Commons, I cannot imagine. (In- 
creased laughter.) He says he has 
taken great care of his education ; but 
I had thought that Brunel had taught 
us that the lever rests on a fulcrum, 
not that we rested on the lever. 
(Cheers and laughter.) ” 


Mr Miles was even less pleased 
with Mr Fripp’s candidature 
(which, indeed, was practically 
directed against himself) than was 
Mr Berkeley with that of Mr Pel- 
latt, and asserted that now Parlia- 
ment had declared for free-trade, 
he was ready to give it a fair trial. 
Mr Fripp did not appear on the 
hustings, and Mr Pellatt spoke 
with good-humour, although he 
had been somewhat tried by Mr 
Berkeley’s remarks, especially by 
one in which he had alluded to 
Mr Pellatt’s statement that he 
had travelled to Bristol on com- 
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mercial affairs in these words: “I 
have every respect for the honour- 
able and independent body of men 
who compose the class of com- 
mercial travellers, but I confess I 
thought it a little odd for a gentle- 
man to come forward and say, 
Because I have been a bagman, 
therefore I should be a member of 
Parliament ; because I had asked 
tradesmen for their custom, I have 
a right to their suffrages.” Mr 
Berkeley and Mr Fripp got the 
show of hands, and at the close 
of the poll next day the numbers 
were declared to be— 


4381 
2595 
2476 

171 


Berkeley 
Miles 
Fripp 
Pellatt . 


Mr Berkeley had 2247 plumpers, 
1046 splits with Miles and 960 
with Fripp, whilst the two Con- 
servatives had (Miles) 970 and 
(Fripp) 92 plumpers. We are 
told that the return was signed, 
among others, by “the venerable 
Arthur Palmer in his ninety-third 
year, and that he performed this 
feat without spectacles, amidst the 
hearty cheering of the electors.” 
It is satisfactory to know that Mr 
Berkeley withdrew the word “ bag- 
man” at the declaration of the 
poll, and that Mr Pellatt and he 
shook hands with great cordiality. 
It was the Conservative party 
which suffered from the split in 
their party, the result of which ap- 
peared in the return of two Liberals 
at the next dissolution, and upon 
several subsequent occasions. 

The Canterbury election pos- 
sesses no features of special inter- 
est. Mr Smythe, having supported 
Sir Robert Peel’s corn-law policy, 
had dropped the Conservative 
party, and, on being opposed by 
Lord Thomas Pelham Clinton and 
Mr Vance as protectionists, coal- 
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esced with Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham at the general election. The 
two sitting members were too 
strong for their opponents ; for at 
Canterbury, as elsewhere through- 
out the country, the unity and 
organisation of the Conservative 
party had been broken up and de- 
stroyed by Sir Robert Peel’s change 
of policy upon the corn-law ques- 
tion. Mr Smythe, in his address 
of thanks, declared of his oppon- 
ents that their “many qualities 
and universal courtesy made them 
as formidable as their political 
opinions made them the reverse 
and opposite.” However this may 
have been, the victory was com- 
plete: at eleven o’clock the two 
Conservatives had each polled 334, 
Lord A. Conyngham 324, and Mr 
Smythe 300 votes. Then, says the 
Tory newspaper of the day, “an 
influx of broken promises poured 
in,” and at its close the poll stood 
thus :— 


808 
782 
643 
641 


Conyngham 
Smythe . 
Vance 
Clinton 


The Dover election was much 
more closely contested. Mr Rice’s 
seat was generally felt to be secure ; 
but Sir John Reid, who had re- 
tired, created a vacancy for which 
there appeared two candidates— 
Sir George Clerk, who supported 
Sir Robert Peel’s policy, and Mr 
Henry Thoby Prinsep, a Conser- 
vative. The account which I have 
describes the excitement by saying 
that “no class or grade seemed 
untouched by the electric shock of 
electioneering impulse.” At the 
nomination Mr Rice was enthusias- 
tically received. Prinsep defended 
himself against the charge of being 
a protectionist; and Sir George 
Clerk, who was proposed and 
seconded by supporters of Sir J. 
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Reid, defended Sir Robert Peel’s 
policy. He and Mr Rice had the 
show of hands, but Mr Prinsep, 
heading the poll for the first two 
hours, ran a good second up to 
three o’clock, when he was 813 to 
Sir G. Clerk’s 791 votes. But, 
during the last hour, Mr Rice’s 
friends, seeing their own man 
perfectly safe, split upon Clerk as 
the more Liberal candidate of the 
two others. Consequently the poll 
closed with this result :— 


Rice 
Clerk 
Prinsep 


1104 
932 
897 


Mr Prinsep polled 632 plumpers, 
211 split with Rice and 54 with 
Clerk. Mr Rice had 33 plumpers, 
and 860 split with Clerk, who had 
18 plumpers. The Tory news- 
paper declared that the election 
was “ redolent of treachery, incon- 
sistency, &c., on the part of many 
of the supporters of the successful 


candidates,” but the practical coa- 
lition was, of course, that which 
defeated Mr Prinsep; and it should 
be added that the contest was not 


wholly political, as from the 
speeches delivered it is evident 
that railway disputes had some- 
thing to do with the matter. Mr 
Rice remained member for Dover 
until his retirement in 1857. Sir 
George Clerk was ousted by a 
Conservative (Lord Chelsea) at the 
next general election; and from that 
time, save at the general election 
of 1857, the Conservative interest 
has preponderated in the borough. 

The last election which I have 
to notice is that for West Kent. 
Mr Thomas Law Hodges had found 
himself obliged to retire before 
Sir Edmund Filmer and Lord 
Marsham at the dissolution of 
1841. The tide of Conservative 
reaction had at that time set in 
with full force, and Kent expe- 
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rienced it to the full as much as 
any county in England. No Whig 
candidate had a chance in either 
division of the county, and Mr 
Hodges issued an address in which 
he informed the electors that “ for 
the present” he should not solicit 
their suffrages. But things had 
altered in 1847. Not only had 
Sir Robert Peel shattered the 
Conservative party, but there had 
been occurrences in the county of 
Kent itself which rather improved 
the Liberal position. Lord Mar- 
sham had become the Earl of 
Romney, and on the occasion of 
this vacancy in 1845, Lord Holmes- 
dale, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Amherst, who had been chairman 
of the Conservative committee, 
and had, moreover, done much 
county work as a magistrate, was 
ready to come forward. But a 
portion of his party demanded of 
him a pledge to vote against the 
Maynooth grant, and as Lord 
Holmesdale was a man of far too 
high character to bear dictation 
upon such a point, the bigots had 
their way, and Colonel Austen of 
Kippington, who held their views 
upon this point, was brought for- 
ward. Sooner than divide his 
party, Lord Holmesdale withdrew ; 
and whether or no this caused a 
split in the Conservative ranks, it 
doubtless suggested to their op- 
ponents that such might be the 
case, and encouraged Mr Hodges 
to allow himself to be put in nom- 
ination at the last moment. In 
five of the nine divisions the two 
Conservatives were ahead, but the 
Blackheath, Gravesend, Rochester, 
and Tenterden districts gave 
Hodges a majority; and at the 
close of the poll it appeared that 
the show of hands, which had been 
for Hodges and Filmer, had rep- 
resented the true feeling of the 


electors, for there appeared for 
the first day’s poll— 


Filmer 1955; second day 3219 
Hodges 1788 ; I" 3127 
Austen 1891; " 3082 


Mr Hodges had 2895 plumpers, Sir 
E. Filmer 64, and Colonel Austen 
56, whilst 2971 votes were divided 
between the two Conservatives. 

This closes the record of my 
poll-books for 1847, with the ex- 
ception of Sandwich, where Lord 
Clarence Paget and Mr Grenfell, 
with 459 and 437, beat the Con- 
servative candidate, Lord Charles 
Clinton, with 392 votes, and the 
latter published an address in 
which he said that he had not 
shown himself upon the hustings 
during the polling because the 
mayor had displayed partiality in 
declaring the show of hands to 
be against him, which appears a 
singular method of punishing the 
chief magistrate. I have not got 
the poll- book of Hythe, where 
Brockman beat Baron Rothschild 
by 22 votes ; for although the cor- 
poration books contain the poll of 
all previous elections, this seems 
to have disappeared. Of course 
there are many more poll - books 
which I do not possess, and I have 
many from 1847 to 1868, which 
was the last general election in 
which open voting took place. 
Since the introduction of the ballot, 
poll- books have of course disap- 
peared, and nominations after the 
old public open fashion no more 
occur. There are doubtless many 
advantages from their abolition ; 
but one cannot help a feeling of 
regret that the opportunities for 
political opponents to meet face 
to face upon the hustings are 
no longer possible in our election 
contests. 

BRABOURNE. 
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THE INEFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY: A REPLY. 


** Audi alteram purtem.” 


In the June number of the 
‘Nineteenth Century’ there ap- 
peared an article by Field-Marshal 
Sir Lintorn Simmons, wherein he 
passed a very severe criticism on 
the Localization Committee of 
1872, and on me as its president ; 
and as I was solely responsible for 
drafting our unanimous report, I 
naturally wish to attempt saying 
something in its defence, although 
the attempt may bring me into 
collision with so powerful and able 
an antagonist as Sir Lintorn Sim- 
mons. 

First, I must remark that I dis- 
cover in his article a very old 
acquaintance in the shape of a 
witticism at my expense, with 
which the Field-Marshal appears 
so pleased that it has done duty 
in all the many articles and letters 
in which he has honoured me with 
his notice during the last twenty 
years. In short, it would seem 
that he cannot help putting this 
joke into his writings, any more 
than poor Mr Dick could help 
putting the “‘ head of Charles the 
First” into his memorial. Conse- 
quently I find it reproduced in the 
present article on the fifth page, 
fifth line from the bottom. This 
stock joke consists in employing 
the following phrase, “ This won- 
derful combination of hydraulic 
engineering,” for the purpose of 
ridiculing a weak, but surely an 
innocent, attempt on my part to 
illustrate the process of raising the 
recruits in a time of war for the 
sub-district, and passing them on 
to the depot, thence to the two 
militia battalions, which, uniting, 
would then reinforce the two line 
battalions, both being supposed 
abroad, and one of them in the 
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field,—thus likening them to the 
grand reservoir, the expense reser- 
voir, the grand cistern, and the 
cisterns of the two line battalions 
respectively. The witticism is 
doubtless amusing—fortunately it 
breaks no bones; and I now turn 
to the more serious part of my 
subject. 

The following quotation, giving 
the reasons why I, a member of 
Lord Airey’s Committee, dissented 
from its conclusions, is an extract 
from the opening remarks of my 
dissentient report :— 


“T am unable to concur in the re- 
port of the Committee as a whole, for 
the following reasons generally: be- 
cause a great part of the argument 
relating tothe defects of brigade depots 
and linked battalions is founded on a 
misconception both of facts and prin- 
ciples. 

“Tt proposes the reversal of a sys- 
tem which, after patient consideration, 
was recommended by the head of the 
army, accepted by the Government, 
and approved by Parliament in 1872. 

“A very large sum of money has 
been expended in carrying the system 
into effect. That system has never been 
fairly tested ; although when partially 
tested in 1878, the result was pro- 
nounced by the Commander-in-Chief 
to be eminently satisfactory. 

“The alternative system proposed 
by this Committee is, I believe, as a 
whole impracticable. 

“The unlinking of battalions now 
recommended would involve a very 
large additional cost, and if otherwise, 
a return to the system of corps con- 
sisting only of one battalion would be 
a retrograde measure in principle.” 

Sir Lintorn Simmons kindly un- 
dertook the labour of drafting the 
Report of Lord Airey’s Committee, 
but it was probably a labour of 
love, since it enabled him to criti- 
cize severely the Localization Com- 
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mittee, and also to bring into 
prominent notice his particular 
plans for remedying the scandalous 
inefficiency of the army, of which 
he, and all who understood the 
subject at that time, most justly 
complained. 

He is of opinion, however, al- 
though much has been done by the 
present Government, that no im- 
provement has been effected. 

My limited space makes it im- 
possible for me to track, through 
the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ article 
and the Report of Lord Airey’s 
Committee, all the mistakes and 
inaccuracies which abound therein ; 
I must therefore confine myself to 
the notice of their most salient 
points. 

On the fourth page of the 
article we read, fifteenth line from 
the bottom, the following bold 
statement :— 

“The mere fact of the appointment 
of Lord Airey’s Committee in 1878, 
and of Lord Wantage’s last year, 
affords ample testimony that the 
organization which was adopted in 
1872, and has been nominally in 
operation since then, has been an utter 
failure, and has accomplished neither 
object. 

“Tt has broken down because it was 
totally unpractical and enormously 
expensive.’ 

Now I maintain, on the contrary, 
that if the recommendations of 
several committees of equal weight 
with Lord Airey’s had been practi- 
cally adopted, neither Lord Airey’s 
Committee nor that of Lord Wan- 
tage would ever have been as- 
sembled, since there would have 
been no failure or breakdown to 
inquire into, and all the froth and 
fume of the angry discussions that 
have since raged round the subject 
would have been avoided, as well 
as the labours of the many com- 
mittees assembled in this much- 
committee-ridden age and country. 

Of the several committees above 
referred to, one, commonly called 


the Militia Committee, had for its 
president the Hon. F. Stanley. 
The military members were — 
Major-General Taylor, Major- 
General Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
Major-General A. J. Herbert, 
Colonel Sir Henry Havelock, Col- 
onel Bulwer, and Colonel Greaves, 
Another Committee, which was 
ordered “to report on the effects of 
short service on the preparedness 
for war of the army,” expressed in 
1878 the following opinion :— 


“The Committee beg to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that there is this 
cardinal difference between short and 
long service—viz., that with the for- 
mer, the establishment of the bat- 
talions, and the consequent total es- 
tablishment of the infantry, is a 
matter of paramount importance ; with 
the latter it is not so. With the 
former, the effect of augmentation or 
diminution of the establishment does 
not exercise its full effect until the 
expiration of twelve years—that is to 
say, six years’ army service, six years’ 
reserve service. 

“With the latter, the effect of the 
change is over in twelve months. 
Bearing this in mind, the Committee 
are strongly of opinion that normal 
establishments should be fixed for at 
least twelve years. 

“These establishments, they con- 
sider, should be on the basis of the 
recommendations of the Localization 
Committee as approved by his Royal 
Highness, and sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment ; and they consider that it is to 
the reduction of these establishments 
that the present state of the army. is 
mainly due. 

“These establishments were for the 
infantry at home, independent of 
drafts, as follows :— 

18 battalions at 820. 14,760 

18 ,,  at700 . 12,600 

35 ~ at 520 . 18,200 





Total . 45,560 


“These figures were fixed by the 
Localization Committee with the view 
of having 36 efficient battalions at the 
top of the list. 

“The Committee consider that the 
total number of rank and file in the 
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home battalions should not fall below 
45,560.” 

“The Committee further beg to 
point out that the Localization Com- 
mittee proposed to increase the depot 
of any brigade, both battalions of 
which were abroad, to a full battalion. 
This proposal was not only endorsed 
by the Militia Committee, but it was 
distinctly pointed out in paragraph 38 
of their report that the distribution 
of the battalions at home and abroad 
would lead to a disturbance of the 
roster, which could not be immedi- 
ately adjusted.” 


Of the Committee thus reporting, 
the president was the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War; the mem- 
bers were the Adjutant-General, 
the Financial Secretary, Generals 
Armstrong and Herbert, and Mr 
Knox. The secretary was the late 


Colonel Home, R.E. 

The whole burden of their report 
was to the effect that the mainten- 
ance of high establishments during 
peace was the sole condition on 


which a few efficient battalions 
could be placed in the field on a 
sudden call, if the reserves were 
not available. 

The following is extracted from 
a minute by the Adjutant-General 
of the Army, written in February 
1877 :— 

“When short service was intro- 
duced into the army, it was intro- 
duced on the recommendations of a 
committee which was approved by 
his Royal Highness and sanctioned 
by Parliament. These have not been 
completely adhered to, and it is to 
this fact that the present state of the 
army ts due. 

“The proposals of the Localization 
Committee that have been neglected 
are :— 

“], Maintaining 18 battalions at 
820 rank and file, 18 battalions at 
700 rank and file, and 35 battalions 
at 520 rank and file. 

“These figures would have given 
us a force at home of 45,560 rank and 
file. The objects of this proposal 
were manifest—to guard against the 
battalions at home first for foreign 
service becoming mere depots for 
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Indian and Colonial service, to main- 
tain at all times a small efficient force 
to send to the field, and to hasten the 
growth of the reserve. 

“But the battalions were main- 
tained at this footing for only one 
year, the following establishment be- 
ing then introduced, viz. :— 


4 battalions at 820 
11 - at 600 
55 ee at 520 


Total 


or a force of 7080 less than that on 
which the short service was based, 
—the safeguard the Committee had 
provided, with the view of main- 
taining the battalions first for foreign 
service in an efficient state, being 
entirely lost. 

“Tn 1876-77 the establishment of 
the battalions was raised to the fol- 
lowing, viz. :— 


18 battalions at 820 
52 ee at 520 


14,760 
27,040 


41,800 


a force still 3760 men below what 
the Localization Committee recom- 
mended. This year, however, the 
estimates to be brought forward pro- 
vide only for— 


18 battalions at 740 
46 ‘i at 520 


Total 


13,320 
23,920 
Total 37,240 
being 4560 men less than last year, 
and 8320 men less than the Localiza- 
tion Committee recommended. 

“2. When’ two battalions of the 
brigade were abroad, in exceptional 
cases it was intended to raise the 
brigade depot to a full battalion, and 
feed the two battalions abroad,—the 
reason being manifest, that otherwise 
feeding the foreign battalions would 
fall on a reduced number of battalions 
at home, which would be depleted 
more than they now are, and be still 
more depot battalions and less effi- 
cient fighting bodies. 

“Both regular battalions of three 
brigade districts are now abroad in 
the field, but nothing has been done 
to raise the brigade depot to a full 
battalion. 

“3. The militia were further to be 
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called out in those brigade districts 
where both battalions were abroad : 
this has not been done. 

“The result of thus failing to 
carry out the localization scheme, as 
approved by his Royal Highness and 
sanctioned by Parliament, has been 
to deplete the battalions serving at 
home unduly of trained and efficient 
soldiers to feed battalions abroad and 
the reserve, and to render them mere 
depots, composed in a great part of 
men under a year’s service. Thus, 
unless we transfer men from bat- 
talions last for foreign service, or call 
out the reserve and embody it, we 
have no corps complete in trained 
men to take the field. 

“ By far the best means of putting 
our army on an efficient footing would 
be to carry out the localization scheme 
in its integrity.” 


Now I am content to rest the 
defence of the Localization Com- 
mittee on this minute of the Ad- 
jutant-General, and on the reports 
of the two Committees above re- 
ferred to, the members of which 
were at any rate thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their subject, which 
is more than can be said of some 
members of Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee. 

It was proposed by Lord Airey’s 
Committee to supersede the exist- 
ing machinery, established at great 
expense, by forming a certain num- 
ber of large training depots, not 
less than twelve, each containing 
about 1400 recruits of from one 
day to six months’ service. 

I dissented from this proposal 
for the reasons detailed in my 
dissentient report, paragraph 62. 
But I cite in my support the 
remarks of Lord Napier protesting 
against the recommendation to 
disestablish the brigade depots as 
training - places for recruits ; also 
the remarks of Lieut.-General Sir 
Henry Norman, attached to the 
proceedings. 

The unlinking of battalions, re- 
commended with so light a heart 
by the irresponsible members of 


Lord Airey’s Committee, joined to 
that other measure of the large 
training-depots, would have enor- 
mously increased the depot estab- 
lishment at the entire cost of the 
home line battalions. The present 
system did not require any addition 
to the depots, but it did absolutely 
require an addition to the effectives 
of battalions. If, then, the neces- 
sary increase of men had been 
given, and if the past forms any 
guide to the future, it would cer- 
tainly have been taken away again 
the first year when the political 
horizon was clear. Meanwhile, 
however, the country would have 
been committed to a new system 
requiring absolutely the mainten- 
ance of the increased depot estab- 
lishment. And either the whole 
reduction of the additional men 
here supposed to be granted must 
have fallen on the battalions at 
home, already too weak, or the 
organization must have been 
changed a third time within a 
few years. The adoption of any 
scheme, therefore, involving any 
considerable increase of depots, 
would in its results be disastrous 
for the army. 

The recommendations of the 
Committee (paragraph 235 of their 
report) “to form as a supplement 
to the training-depots a separate 
organization of provisional battal- 
tons,” in the hurry and rush of 
the commencement of a great war, 
when embodied militia battalions 
would serve all the purposes re- 
quired, is in my opinion unprac- 
tical. The military administra- 
tion would be sufficiently taxed 
in dealing with existing materials 
without the creation of a new 
organization. 

At paragraph 16 of their report 
it is apparently charged against 
the localization scheme as an 
oversight, that it failed to provide 
a distinct and separate prepara- 
tion for meeting the demands of a 
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small war. I shall endeavour to 
show that the charge is unfounded. 

The Report of the Localization 
Committee details at paragraph 
35 the active measures which 
might be necessary if engaged in 
a war requiring the employment 
of all the military power of the 
empire. 

Those measures are applied to a 
sample case of fifty expeditionary 
battalions, but they are equally 
applicable in principle to any 
number of battalions. The method 
of acting in any case is to be found 
within their limits, and the modi- 
fications that might be necessary 
are obviously a mere matter of 
detail arrangement entirely within 
the power of the Secretary of State 
for War, with only one exception, 
the embodiment of militia battal- 
ions. In the Secretary of State’s 
memorandum of instructions for 
Lord Airey’s Committee, paragraph 
13, it is said: “General Mac- 
Dougall’s Committee also appear 
to have based its recommendations 
on the assumption that parlia- 
mentary powers would always be 
available either to increase the 
depots arbitrarily, or to call up 
such portions of the militia as 
might be thought necessary.” Re- 
specting this, I venture to remark 
that, if not convenient to summon 
Parliament, the Government must 
either decide to increase the depots 
arbitrarily (as indeed they did 
lately), on their own responsibility, 
or the war must be starved. 

And as regards the embodiment 
of militia battalions, the Committee, 
composed of military officers, re- 
commended this among other mili- 
tary measures as necessary, and 
they had the right to assume that 
any parliamentary measure that 
might be required to give them 
effect would be attended to by 
their parliamentary chief. All 
the measures indicated in the 
paragraph 35 above referred to 


were at the command of the 
Government without any special 
legislation being required, except- 
ing those relating to the militia. 
But it must always be a question 
of public policy at the discretion 
of the Government whether those 
measures should be employed in 
whole, in part, or not at all,—the 
consequence of not employing them, 
however, being that the state of 
the home army recently complained 
of must inevitably be reproduced 
in a like case. 

For the late emergency the 
Government did, in fact, partially 
employ some of the measures al- 
luded to in the last paragraph. 
That is to say, they slightly in- 
creased the establishment of the 
war battalions, and of certain 
depots, without other warrant 
than that of necessity, and I con- 
ceive they might even have em- 
bodied a few militia battalions by 
Order in Council if necessity were 
proved. 

One more point I must notice. 
If I remember rightly, Sir Lintorn 
Simmons proposed that all enlist- 
ments should thereafter be for 
“three years with the colours, 
and nine with the reserve.” The 
effect would be that every line 
battalion at home would have 
been composed of men one-third 
under three years’ service, one- 
third under two years’, and one- 
third under one year’s service. 
Therefore, when any battalion 
had to be sent abroad not a man 
would have been available, unless 
he could have been persuaded to 
extend his service for at least 
seven years. Now it is a matter 
of experience that soldiers are 
most willing to shorten their en- 
gagement with the colours, and 
to pass into the reserve before 
their time; but it requires some 
strong inducements to persuade 
men to extend their colour en- 
gagement. 
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The inducements must, of course, 
take the form of money: soldiers 
would soon learn that they had 
the whip-hand of the situation, 
and the country would stand com- 
mitted to an enormous and unde- 
fined expense. Fortunately the 
Committee did not embody this 
proposal in their report. Here 
follows the concluding paragraph 
of my dissentient report :— 


“In opposing the opinions of the 
experienced officers composing this 
Committee, I feel that I am incurring 
a great responsibility, which, however, 
in view of the gravity of the issue at 
stake, I cannot hesitate to assume. 
It is in view of the gravity of the 
question now to be decided that I 
have, at the risk of being tedious, 
described the machinery of the exist- 
ing system, and the way in which it 
was intended to work, so that a judg- 
ment may be formed whether it 
would be judicious to supersede a 
system established eight years ago, 
and only partially tried, by one 
almost entirely new, the only certain 
result of which would be the addi- 
tional cost.” 


I have culled the following re- 
marks from a thoughtful article 
on “Our Army” in the June 
number of the ‘ Fortnightly Re- 
view’ by Mr Hanbury, M.P., 
whose opinion differs from that of 
Sir Lintorn Simmons as to the best 
mode of restoring the efficiency of 
the army. 

Mr Hanbury tells us that Sir 
A. Haliburton says in his evidence 
before Lord Wantage’s Committee, 
that 


“a close comparison of the short- 
service system, as originally designed, 
with the same system as at present 
administered, at once discloses the 
measures necessary to remedy the 
existing difficulty. One simple remedy 
consists in loyally adhering to the 
elementary rules of the established 
system. That system required a 
number of battalions at home equal 
to the number of battalions abroad. 
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There are, in fact, however, eleven 
more battalions abroad than at home. 
The Commander-in-Chief, it appears, 
has constantly appealed to the Secre- 
tary of State, but the difficulty has 
as constantly gone on increasing.” 


Successive Governments, the 
Committee reports, have failed to 
carry out the principles of ad- 
ministration accepted twenty years 
ago, “the provisions of the system 
which have not been carried out 
being precisely those essential to 
its successful working.” 

Again Mr Hanbury remarks 
that 


“the present Secretary of State for 
War has unfortunately followed the 
bad example of his predecessors, and 
played fast and loose with the system 
of army organization which Parlia- 
ment and the country deliberately 
endorsed, and he has not told the 
country either that the system was 
being ignored, or what were the con- 
sequences of so ignoring it. And yet 
it is said that the public themselves 
are to blame because they are indif- 
ferent to the condition of the army. 
“Even if the public were not per- 
sistently kept in the dark, they can, 
of course, remember that the old long- 
service system utterly broke down, 
and they now learn that the system 
which succeeded it has never been 
given a fair chance of success.” 


Neither the state of my health 
nor my stock of patience inclines 
me to prolong this controversy, 
which, having already lasted for 
twenty years, might well become 
endless, and of which the public 
must be as heartily tired as I am 
myself. Therefore, this must be 
my last word on the subject, and 
I must hope my friend Lord 
Wolseley, who was himself a mem- 
ber of the Localization Committee, 
would be so good as to cover my 
retreat in case he should consider 
his intervention either necessary 
or desirable. 

P. L. MacDoueGa... 
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In a former article I have tried 
to show that to the country roads 
field naturalists are indebted for a 
very great amount of their insight 
into the life of wild creatures and 
their ways. From our main roads 
others branch off, leading into the 
Weald lands of Surrey and Sussex. 
You can go a long day’s journey, 
rest for the night, and take a 
still longer walk the next day, all 
through green lanes. As they 
have been for many generations, 
they continue to be. In one 
respect they are different. The 
roads now are fit for traffic—this 
is the only alteration; for the 
land is as it has been for centuries, 
and the same old manor-houses and 
moated farms are still there. Forty 
years ago, these green lanes or 
roads at certain seasons were im- 
passable; even now the posts 
which recorded the water’s depth 
remain by the side of the bridges 
that span the woodland trout- 
streams, which, in wet weather, 
change from trickling streams to 
rushing torrents. So little was 
known about this network of roads, 
green though they were, that at 
the time we have mentioned, the 
inhabitants of country towns with- 
in a few miles of the edges, so to 
speak, of two counties, knew no- 
thing about them, beyond the re- 
port that such places existed. 
What little was heard at intervals, 
which were few and far between, 
was always connected with smug- 
gling. For months, at different 
periods, I have made my home in 
various parts of this quiet lonely 
district, full of beauty, go where 
you will. 

It was an open secret that 
smugglers crossed the Weald from 
the south coast, and left portions 
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of their runs in various parts of 
it. Smuggling and natural history 
are very different subjects, but it 
was through being shown the 
places most used and frequented 
by those who followed the former 
pursuit in past years, in very se- 
cluded spots, by men who had 
known something about it, that I 
first became acquainted with the 
wild things and their haunts in 
the Weald lands of Surrey and 
Sussex. Those who are sons of 
the coast have very little difficulty 
in making friends with others who 
have known coast-people, and so 
pleased was I with the kindly and 
hospitable people of this wild dis- 
trict and their homes, that from 
time to time I returned to wander 
there. When I first knew these 
districts no railways existed. I 
believe that they had not even 
been thought about. Indeed, as 
matters are at present, you have 
to walk four or five miles before 
you reach a railway station when 
you are in the centre of the Weald. 
Eighteen years had passed since 
my last visit, yet with the excep- 
tion of a few new mansions-—not 
many —and one new shop with 
plate-glass windows, in what can 
only be called a village by courtesy, 
things remain as they have been 
for centuries, so far at least as 
outward appearances go. If our 
readers will recall to mind the 
sudden formation of railways 
through districts that had never 
had anything except the plough to 
move the earth—all this within 
the last twenty and thirty years 
—they will be able to form some 
opinion of the wonderment of some 
of the old folks in this out-of-the- 
way region when they first heard 
of the railroads being made in 
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their midst. But their existence 
has made little change here. The 
people still have many primi- 
tive customs. Take, for instance, 
one of these before the change 
came. The farming portion of the 
population — nearly all were of 
that class— paid in kind; very 
little money passed. If the vil- 
lage shoemaker made shoes for a 
small farmer and his family, he 
generally took it out in farm 
produce. This system still pre- 
vails more or less. I have read 
much that has been written by 
those who have pretended to un- 
derstand the agricultural popula- 
tion of the southern counties. 
Their writings seem to me to prove 
very clearly that they know noth- 
ing whatever about them. Slow 


of speech Hodge of the Weald 
may be—that is a virtue, as a rule ; 
but his wits are keen, and those 
who, for want of better knowledge, 
think they can easily enlighten the 


“tiller of the soil,” as they term 
him, will find that he can enlighten 
his would-be instructors in a very 
unpleasant manner. I am person- 
ally of the opinion that the class to 
which he belongs forms the very 
backbone of England. His reti- 
cence is not dulness,—far from it. 
Before he takes you into his con- 
fidence he wants to know who you 
are. If he thinks you will do, he 
will show you anything he thinks 
will please you, as soon as he has 
found out what your hobby is. 
If you begin by asking a favour of 
him, he will, in most cases, flatly 
refuse it. 

The lives of these people are 
passed in the open air. Both 
summer and winter they are in 
the fields and about the woodlands 
that stretch for a great distance 
in the forest districts. This 
country is well wooded right down 
to the sea-line. There are great 
farmsteads with moats round them, 
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the roofs covered with slabs of stone 
in place of tiles or slates, the path- 
ways leading from the great covered 
porches right through the orchards 
and in many instances out to the 
green lane or road. These paths 
are raised, and paved with the 
same kind of stone that the roofs 
are covered with. Old-time houses 
they are, divided and subdivided 
by great oak timbers, which are 
fixed into the brick and stone 
work. Silver-grey the oak is, but 
solid and firm now as when the 
timbers were first placed there. 
Huge chimney-stacks there are, 
with a large slab of stone on the 
top of the chimney. Four piers 
are built up to carry the slab, 
so that square openings are all 
round the tops, giving them a very 
quaint appearance. Wood only 
was burnt in former times, and in 
some of these old farms wood only 
is used still. I have seen great 
logs placed on the iron dogs. 
When these were well alight, the 
stone-paved kitchen or living-room, 
with its great beams crossing the 
ceiling, glowed again. 

This is a land of birds and 
flowers. The whole of the district 
in the months of April and May, 
the roadside stripes, mile after 
mile, the hedgerows, copses, and 
the woods, are gay with bloom. 
In July the modest wild-flowers 
—such as primroses, blue-bells, the 
wild hyacinths and anemones, and 
many more—have given place to 
the gay flowers of the wild lush 
tangle, all that grows in moist or 
dry places. The vegetation of 
dry lands and of the swamps 
flourishes here in the rankest luxu- 
riance. Step off the made road on 
to the green stripe, and you at 
once sink in wet ground ankle- 
deep. The fields that rise above 
the road in most cases, either on 
one side or the other, are dry, very 
dry, for it is a clay soil here. The 
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tangle is as luxuriant as that of 
the swamps. Tussock or hummock 
grass, great clumps of it, and 
sheaves of tall rushes, grow close 
to the edge of these roads, which 
were made over what was simply 
at one time, within my knowlege, 
an impassable swamp in winter. 
Thousands of fagots have helped 
to form the foundation of some of 
them. If you look at the cattle 
that at times graze on the green 
stripes, attended by one of the 
farm-lads, you will see mud to 
above their knees. Their weight 
breaks through the thin dry crust 
on top. If any portion of the 
cultivated lands here were ne- 
glected, they would in a year or 
two go back to wild land again. 
A sturdy race are those dwellers 
on the Weald, and they need be. 
Puny folk could not do their work. 
Why certain political agitators 
should, for their own purposes, 
attempt to make this stalwart 
class of men, with their sturdy 
independence, and loyalty to their 
employers—we will not say masters 
—pose as a ‘“down-trodden” or 
oppressed class, is only known to 
themselves. 

The hearts of the farming class 
are in the right place; and we 
know that all their sympathies are 
really with their old employers 
and with past times. All things 
change, but the change from the 
old régime to the new is in many 
instances a violent one. When, 
from some cause or other, large 
estates have changed owners, things 
have not worked well. It could 
not be expected that they should. 
The farmer and his men fully 
appreciate and return any act of 
courtesy. They are gentlemen by 
nature. I have in my lifetime 
had opportunities of studying a 
considerable amount of so-called 
society, some of it as high as was 
to be got, and some of it “low,” 
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so called because its members had 
not so much money, and I have 
known as much good-breeding in a 
woodman and his wife as could 
be seen elsewhere. Talk of field 
naturalists! Such men are this 
in spite of themselves. Works on 
natural history, provided especially 
for the use of village libraries, are 
things to mock at. A lie, no 
matter how it is dressed up,—and 
some lies are very nicely dressed, 
—is a lie. Men who have the 
living creatures before their eyes, 
their means of living, and their 
various ways of procuring it, re- 
quire no books, not even the scien- 
tific ones with their errors. Fifty 
years in the open air, in all 
weathers, will teach one much. 
Some of the men I know have 
passed eighty years, and they are 
yet well and hearty. Their know- 
ledge of all things that shelter 
beneath green leaves is very great ; 
in fact, it is the knowledge of 
a long and necessarily observant 
life. Nearly all the cottages have 
orchards—the fruit-trees in some 
instances trail over the hedge that 
separates the garden from the road. 
Great boughs, loaded with fine 
fruit in the season, lie on the 
hedge, mingling with the fine 
blackberries. If you see the 
owner or his “ missus,” and ask if 
you may have an apple or pear— 
to offer to pay would be considered 
a direct affront—permission will 
be gladly given. He or his wife, 
as the case may be, will get you 
two or three from the top boughs, 
where the sun shines right on 
them. 

A collector of insects cannot ex- 
pect to be received very favourably 
when he goes about round the 
borders of covers at night with a 
dark-lantern, sugaring trees with 
treacle and strong ale to capture 
intoxicated moths. One I knew 
had to run for dear life ; for the 
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keepers, seeing the flashes of light, 
now here, now there, for the first 
time in this district, thought it was 
some new poaching device that 
was being practised. When the 
entomologist was walking toa fresh 
lot of trees on the edge of the 
next small cover from the one he 
had just finished exploring, he 
heard voices stating in no measured 
terms what they would do to the 
*‘ poachin’ warmint” that ‘* was at 
it with lights.” Very gingerly he 
crept over the soft green stripe in 
the opposite direction to the sound 
of their voices. Though most in- 
nocent of bad intent, he knew it 
would be a difficult matter to con- 
vince those who were looking at 
that light that he was so. He 
remembered too, like a flash, that 
he had been told at the house 
where he put up that no one was 
allowed in this particular place in 
the daytime, and less still at night. 
The truth was, a particular moth 
that he wanted could only be found 
on some tangle which grew on the 
ditch-banks that surrounded the 
covers. He fled, and all went well 
for about one hundred and fifty 
yards. He was on the highroad, 
about one mile from his lodging, 
when, owing to some hurried move- 
ment he made, he accidentally for 
a moment turned the light of his 
lantern on in front of him, up the 
road on which he was running. It 
was more than enough. He heard 
a voice roar out, “Damn ’em ! 
there they be!” Then came the 
bay of a great hound in leash. The 
underwood crashed, and he fled at 
top speed. His specimen - boxes 
flew out of his pocket full of small 
precious moths. In tearing at 
some of his buttons, so that the 
air could play on his chest as he 
ran, the lantern was pulled off his 
belt and dropped. This the hound 
nosed when he reached it, a for- 
tunate circumstance for the man, 
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although he did not consider it so 
at the time, for it caused a slight 
delay. Dashing round a corner, 
he cleared a low hedge, ran across 
a meadow, and gained the back 
part of the small inn where he had 
put up, breathless. After cooling 
down a little and making himself 
presentable, he had a glass or two 
of ale and went to bed. The next 
morning, as he sat in the neat little 
bar-parlour, turning over in his own 
mind whether it would not be 
better to clear out and visit new 
pastures, one of those nondescript 
individuals that are to be found on 
all estates where game is preserved 
strolled in with a couple of beagles. 
To all appearance he was merely 
exercising the dogs, but in reality 
he was in search of information. 
The man was dressed in keeper- 
fashion, although in the strict sense 
of the word he was not a keeper, 
for he had not reached the gun- 
carrying stage. 

After some commonplace re- 
marks about the weather, the land- 
lord, who knew him, asked if he 
would not come in and rest a bit, 
and wash the dryness down. With 
a half-muttered protest to the 
effect that it “ wud hardly do if the 
‘head un’ ketched him there,” he 
walked in, and after he had seen 
the bottom of one pint-jug and 
ordered another, he remarked to 
the landlord, “ Ye aint seen no 
strangers, hev ye?” 

“ No, only this gentleman here ; 
and you can’t call him a stranger 
hardly, for he’s been here nearly a 
week now.” 

‘No, I don’t mean the likes o’ 
him. Iainta born fool, not quite, 
I hopes. Fill this here pint agin, 
my gullet’s like a lime-burner’s, 
all through last night’s work. 
"Twas a rum go that! Our ‘head 
un’ goin’ roun’ the little covers— 
you knows ’em—-sees some smirches 
o’ sticky stuff on some o’ they out- 
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side trees. Well, he don’t say 
much, but he knowed summut wus 
goin’ forrard as hadn’t ought ter 
be, so he comes and gives orders 
fur to watch them covers. We 
wus at it last night.” 

“Did you get any one?” 

“No, but there was a lot on ’em 
with lights ; artful as sin, that lot 
was! We could see their lights, 
and I think we shuld ’a had one on 
’em, if the bloodhound hadn’t nosed 
about at one o’ their lanterns what 
they dropped. Old Jack had him 
in a leash fixed to his leather belt. 
Squire says he aint tu let him run 
loose on no ’count, an’ when there’s 
a tussle he aint to be loosed un- 
less things gets real desprit-like. 
Old Jack feeds him, and looks after 
him ; an’ he’s the only one as ken 
handle him. Last night when he 
nosed that ’ere lantern, Jack said 
we must stop, fur if he tried to get 
him away afore he’d considered 
matters over, he’d get wild-like, an’ 
there’d bea job. It waunt long he 
nosed it, but it was jest long enuf 
fur the one we was almost on to to 
git clear off. You see, there was a 
good many o’ them ’ere lights, an’ 
they must ’a bin about the art- 
fullest lot that ever come about 
these ’ere parts, for we only seen 
one o’ they chaps. Harry, he 
picked up a gimcrack thing o’ a 
box with little owlets in it, with 
pins stuck through ’’em. You may 
depend on it, that ’ere stuff on the 
trees and them ’ere owlets on pins 
was to draw the birds down arter 
they'd roosted, so as they culd pick 
‘em off with their hands. We 
be goin’ there agin to-night, an’ if 
they comes, we’re sure to hev ’em, 
fur there’ll be moré on us at it.” 

Exit man, to the edification of 
the entomologist ! 

I have known one instance 
where a zealous collector “supped 
sorrow” for having placed a white 
sheet upon poles at a cross-road on 
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the edge of the woods. Opposite 
the sheet, on stakes, he had fixed 
two very bright lanterns with large 
reflectors. His movements, as he 
dashed about here and there with 
his net, to capture the insects that 
were naturally attracted to the lit- 
up sheet, caused some strange 
figures to be thrown on it, in what 
appeared truly magic style. Some 
travellers that way turned back, 
and got home by another road ; 
and one individual I knew carried 
for some time a large horse-pistol 
with a flint-lock. He told us “she 
had got a double charge in her.” 
It was a mercy “she” never went 
off near that entomologist, for the 
man had been so frightened by the 
wild figures thrown on the sheet, 
that several times in my hearing 
he spoke rashly and declared he 
would shoot the first thing that 
came in front of him in the night- 
time. When the real truth was 
known, the entomologist had to 
clear out of the neighbourhood. 
A blue sky without a cloud is 
overhead. All distant objects are 
shimmering in the heat, which ap- 
pears like a soft grey veil over 
everything. The fields and trees, 
and the farms in the distance, look 
faint and dim. In front is a long 
lane without a bend for more than 
a mile, covered in for the greater 
part of the distance by the hedge- 
row growths. Not one house is to 
be seen the whole length of it. We 
have already passed through seve- 
ral very like this, but with more 
houses showing. The bits of land- 
scape we see through the openings 
in the hedges where the gates are 
leading into the large fields, would 
be very beautiful peeps to place on 
canvas. It is very quiet, for the 
birds have done singing. Their 
young ones are out of the nest, and 
they have to look after them now 
with the greatest care. Young 
birds have so many foes that watch 
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for them and kill them if the chance 
offers. Though they do not sing, 
they are by no means silent, for 
you can hear the calls of old birds 
and the answers of the young. If 
several different species are about, 
this kind of conversation is very 
animated. When there is a lull in 
the birds’ conversation, you can 
hear the whispering rustle of the 
wheat—you may not see it, but you 
can hear it— whisper, whisper, 
rustle, rustle, rustle, as you pass 
along. Now and then a lark soars 
up for a short time, and drops into 
the wheat again, without attempt- 
ing to sing. His second family of 
“ game-looking” young ones are 
not far away from the spot where 
he dropped down. The sweet scent 
of hay comes and goes, as some 
slight current of air wafts it to and 
fro, from meadows you are not 
able to see for the wild, high, lush- 
tangle of the stripes and the hedges. 
Huge docks, burdocks, teazles, or, 
as they are called here, hixes or 
hexes, hog-weed, and the so-called 
wild pasmut (parsnip), with many 
other plants, tower up high above 
your head. As to the hawk-weeds, 
they blaze out in magnificent clus- 
ters of orange and pale gold, while 
purple thistle-blooms top and nod 
over all. If you wish to see tangle 
in perfection, you will find it here. 
Great dragon-flies, green, orange, 
and blue, are abundant. They rush 
to and fro, now high up, now low 
down. These damp stripes are 
their hunting- grounds, for their 
mixed prey is legion here. The 
hum from their unseen wings 
sounds all around you, above and 
below. The swallows that nestle 
about the farm and the farm-build- 
ings twitter as they dash about 
where the hum of insect-life sounds 
loudest. That dreamy, sleepy hum 
from wings unseen, at times pene- 
trates the ear like a faint music of 
subtle harmonies. Shrikes revel 
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here, and scold in the most violent 
manner, if they think you are get- 
ting near their young ones. Jays 
have a decided taste for hedge-life 
about this time, but mistle-thrushes 
object to their presence. Mice the 
jay kills and eats, but the thrushes 
know that if they were out of the 
way, he would have one of their 
speckle-breasted young whom they 
are trying to teach how to get their 
living. Occasionally you hear a 
low croak,—this is the warning of 
the nightingale for the young ones 
to keep close cover. Butterflies flit 
in all directions, and the willow- 
wrens and white-throats slip in and 
out as you pass along, from the 
sallows that in places line the 
edges of the green stripes. 

You will not go very far before 
you pass over a bridge, and that 
will be, as a rule, close to a farm, 
—two miles away, it may be, but 
that is not considered any distance 
in this district. 

“How far am I from the next 
village ?” I once asked. 

“You are close on it,” was the 
answer ; ‘“‘’tis about two miles, or 
a little over.” 

From the top of the bridge to 
the bed of the trickling stream 
below will be from ten to fifteen 
feet. It is the natural channel 
that the water has cut for itself 
through layers of clay and slab- 
stone. The marks on the water- 
posts reach up nearly to the belly 
of a cart-horse. This is the safe- 
distance mark. A white bar pro- 
jects for all to see, and when this 
is covered no one attempts to put 
a horse through the stream. 

It is very pleasant to look over 
one of these sthall bridges of one 
arch only, in midsummer, and to 
watch the trout shoot over a 
shallow, with hardly enough water 
to cover his back-fins, into some 
hole beyond it. But it is a differ- 
ent matter when summer has 
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gone ; for I have seen the bridges 
covered and only the tops of the 
white posts showing above water, 
and a rushing torrent, both wide 
and deep, passing through the 
woodlands, making the tops of the 
young trees bend and sway with 
its force, and sending the king- 
fishers, which are numerous here, 
and other shy things, close to the 
roadside. I have seen kingfishers 
perched in strange places; for 
although the bird gets his living 
from the water, if he is not able 
to get the rest he needs, he will 
drown. It is possible even to 
drown a duck; all birds must rest 
at times. 

The fields and the water-mea- 
dows are very large, acres on acres 
of hay, wheat, or root crops; and 
when these are not on the land, 
and the fields do not touch on 
covers, permission is freely given 
to prospect about in the study of 
wild life. Whata grand sight it 
is to see a mass of thunder-clouds 
top the ridges of the south downs, 
fifteen miles away, and sail over 
the edge of the Weald! There is 
no blue haze now in the distance, 
—that has been carried off by the 
current of air that forces the clouds 
along. These gather until they 
appear to rest in the very centre 
of the Weald, over which we are 
walking. <A glorious sight! Huge 
clouds, mountains of them, pile 
upon pile, seem to have their bases 
in the fields, and their crests above 
you, ready to topple over. There 
is the great expanse of the flat all 
around, with the hills that surround 
it in the distance. The cloud- 
masses are a dark purple-grey, with 
lurid tops of light buff. Here and 
there you will see great ragged 
streaks of steely grey that show 
for a few moments and vanish 
again. This weird light throws 
all things up in strange relief. 
The distance is seen in detail; as 
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far as the eye can reach, you can 
see the general outline of things. 
The bolder part of the clouds gets 
darker in colour, almost inky, and 
the light edges are lit up with a 
brassy light. It looks as if one 
were standing under a vast dark 
dome, with the light coming down 
through a rent in the top of it. 
As the air moves the corn which 
is just beginning to ripen, the 
golden-green ears show like points 
of light as they bend down and 
spring up again. The brush-wil- 
lows sway for a moment, and are 
all in a flutter, their pointed grey- 
green leaves quivering and spin- 
ning. Then all is still, there is not 
a sound, not a chirp. We walk 
into the yard of the manor farm to 
see how this gathering of clouds 
will affect live creatures. The swal- 
lows are all right, for you can see 
them poke their heads out from 
their resting-places. One that has 
its nest on a beam over our heads 
flits down, and flutters the length 
of the shed and back again, like 
some great long-winged moth, so 
gentle is the bird’s flight. This 
is merely to see if we come with 
any illintent. Being convinced in 
his bird-mind that we are quite 
harmless, with the feeblest of twit- 
ters he sinks down into his nest 
again ; for swallows use their nests 
as resting-places when their young 
are on the wing. Flocks of spar- 
rows rush up with a whirr, and 
dive into the holes in the thatch, 
from which refuge we can hear 
them congratulating themselves 
that they have reached it in time. 
There is a “chip, chip, chip!” 
and a “chissick, chissick, chis- 
sick !” from the whole community, 
then they are silent. Geese and 
ducks come from the pond, and 
squat down underneath the wag- 
gons and carts below the shed— 
their heads turned on to their 
backs, their bills buried in the 
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feathers. The poultry come fil- 
ing in silently, not a sound do 
they make; the hens first and 
the roosters bringing up the rear, 
combs lowered, hackles pressed 
close to the neck, and the tail- 
feathers—the sickle-feathers usu- 
ally held up so jauntily—trailing 
their tips, in some instances touch- 
ing the ground. One solitary 
guinea-fow], that had roamed away 
from its companions, comes rush- 
ing across the yard screaming out 
its ery of, “ Come back, come back, 
come back!” The dog is curled 
up in his kennel, and the cows are 
standing close together under the 
cow-shed. Now all is silent, sav- 
ing the “pit, pit, pat” of large 
heat-drops of rain. As we look 
out a flash of forked lightning 
shoots right across the hollow of 
the closed dome. The thunder 
follows instantly with a crash that 
makes things rattle. This con- 
tiaues for some time, then the 
rain falls in a gentle shower, the 
greatest boon for the wheat. A 
breeze springs up, and the cloud- 
masses break and drift. They are 
sailing away from us, and we have 
only had the beginning of it, for 
we can see the rain descending 
like sheets of vapour. Leith Hill 
and the hills that follow, on to 
Hind Head, stand out in bold re- 
lief for a few moments, and then 
they are blotted out. 

The sun shines; the drops of 
water on the leaves of the great 
vine that runs up the side and over 
the roof-slabs of the house, glitter 
like diamonds. A pair of starlings 
fly up to the top of one of the 
chimneys, and chatter in their 
quaint fashion, with quivering 
bills and puffed-out feathers, about 
the change of weather that came 
and went so quickly. The spar- 
rows have left their holes in the 
thatch, and gone back to the spot 
they rushed from. The geese and 
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ducks waddle to the pond again, 
where they throw the water over 
their backs, flap and splash with 
their wings, and have a general 
trim-up. The roosters stalk out, 
give themselves a shake, and there 
they are in all their bravery— 
combs and tails up—followed by 
the hens. They crow now. With 
a “Come back!” the guinea-fowl 
darts across the yard to finish his 
exploration in some hedgerow that 
the storm had forced him to leave. 

Swallows come out one by one, 
presently they are dashing about 
all over the place. The one that 
was on the beam overhead dives 
down, and out to join his mates. 
From the fields where they have 
been sheltered in the thick hedges, 
linnets, greenfinches, and yellow- 
hammers fly up to the branches 
of a dead ash, close to the farm. 
They have much to say, for they 
chatter and warble in the most 
pleasant manner; and, as you 
listen, you feel that life is a very 
pleasant thing after all. 

The farms—some of which, the 
moated ones, have at one time 
been gentlemen’s houses — are 
very old-fashioned, very solid, 
and very comfortable. The great 
stone - paved kitchens, in past 
times the servants’ halls, are 
cool in summer and warm in win- 
ter. Well-conditioned they are, 
surrounded by woods, fields, and 
water, and the waters are well 
stocked with fish, not artificially. 
Mother Nature is most generous 
and wise in all her works, and she 
does her own work here, as it has 
been done from the beginning of 
all things, perfectly. 

The large cottages — they are 
called that now—built on the same 
plan as the farms, were, we think, 
at one time occupied by the head- 
men on the farms, the bailiffs of 
the gentlemen who lived in the 
large houses. All the lower rooms 
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of these cottages are paved with 
flagstones. This answered very 
well for the generations for whom 
they were built; but these are 
gone, and their ideas with them. 
Most of those stone floors now 
are covered with a matting of 
some kind, if the inhabitants can 
any way afford it. Women 
now will not wear hob - nailed 
shoes, as they did in past times. 
As one old lady observed to me, 
“Flags is all werry well, but a 
boorded floor is a deal comfort- 
abler.” 

I have roamed along those long 
green lanes in summer-time, from 
sunset to early morning, listening 
to the voices of the night. It is 
fresh then, the moist stripes make 
the hot and dusty roads feel cool. 
Sedge-warblers—not reed-wrens— 
chide and chatter. If you throw 
a stick into the tangle they will 
carry on ata rare rate. That swish 
of wings comes from wild - fowl 


of some kind, but not wild ducks ; 
for they are hiding in the water- 
tangle finishing their moulting, 
getting rid of their old feathers. 
They will not be able to fly well 


before the acorns fall. A clicker- 
ing chatter is being carried on, 
like the chatter of an owl when he 
talks to himself as he flaps along. 
It comes from moor-hens settling 
some domestic question in the 
pools where the rush - sheaves 
flourish. 

That whirr, breaking out at 
intervals, something like the run 
of a pike-line off the reel, proceeds 
from the grasshopper-lark or grass- 
hopper-warbler. “Crake, crake, 
crake, crake, crake!” comes from 
the land-rail, or, as it is more 
frequently called, the corn-crake. 
This is answered by another. 
They frequent the hay-fields more 
than other places. Most of their 
food is procured there ; a certain 
amount of moisture is necessary 
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for their wellbeing, and this they 
find in the meadow-lands. 

The droning “chur” of the 
heave-jar comes on the ear; but 
you must go to a fern, fir, and 
heather district to get its spinning- 
wheel music to perfection. Oaks 
take the lead as woodland trees 
here. Asa rule, birds do not sing 
very often in the heat of summer. 
As arule I say, for want of a better 
form of expression ; for really in 
bird-life there are no rules: they 
are affected by matters that do 
not concern other creatures much. 
Birds do not, however, sing very 
often in the heat of summer ; yet 
one bird is singing high up in the 
air above the trees. We are not 
able to see him, but we can hear 
his sweet fleeting song. It is the 
wood-lark. This country is the 
wood-lark’s paradise, and the little 
fellow’s song rings out on the 
still night, and rings again. Then 
there is silence for a time. 

A shrill complainting bleat of a 
ery comes from the road in front 
of us. A frog isin the grip of some 
owl. The sooner it stops, the 
better I shall like it, for the bird is 
eating the poor thing alive. Owls 
are numerous here ; they flit about 
in all directions like the bats. 
These farmhouses and the out- 
buildings are peculiarly adapted 
to all their requirements. A bell- 
turret, or old pigeon-cote, would 
be ‘onnateral” without its owls. 
The houses have their own special 
pair of these birds, that usually 
sit in the daytime in one of the 
lumber-rooms at the top of the 
house, snoring and waking up, 
looking at each other with one 
eye, to go to sleep again and 
snore. 

I have never seen pole-traps 
set here to capture the beautiful 
mouse-hunters. I hope that this 
may never happen, though as land 
even here has changed owners, 
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there is no saying what innova- 
tions may be made. It is a 
pitiful sight to see one of these 
feathered benefactors sitting with 
half-closed eyes, held by its legs in 
a pole-trap. It makes one feel 
just for the moment a strong in- 
clination to hit out at some one, 
and [I have at different times 
given my opinion pretty freely on 
the subject to those who ought to 
have known better. 

All those who live in the woods 
and fields—that is, who get their 
living there—know very well what 
creature or creatures do mischief. 
They will tell you that rats and 
mice do most, and that owls make 
short work with these. You may 
see half-a-dozen barn-owls, and not 
one bird half-a-dozen times, in as 
many miles. They begin to hunt 
before the sun sets. You can tell 
the farms they come from just off 
the roads. One pair of owls do 


not poach on the hunting-grounds 
of others; each farm has its own 
lands, and its own owls to hunt over 
them. When the farms are a mile 
and a half, or in some parts two 
miles apart, this owl question is 


very easily settled. The brown 
owls and the long-eared owls (the 
title of ‘long-eared” being given 
them because some feathers stick 
up above the rest) float round the 
farms; the long-eared species oc- 
casionally, the brown ow! or wood- 
owl frequently. If he clutches a 
young rabbit, or, for that matter, 
a dozen, the farmer will have less 
of these to nibble at his crops; 
but this does not take place so 
very often, for the simple reason 
that the doe-rabbit is a most 
watchful mother. Now and again 
one daring youngster does not 
heed mother’s warning drum, and 
then the brown owl grips him. 
When he visits the farm, you 
must look for him, not in the 
rick - yards, but where the brook 
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has been widened out into a shal- 
low bay for the cattle to drink at. 
If you do see him, it will be be- 
cause he is diving through the 
openings in the trees, or floating 
over the tree-tops. Rats and mice 
come out to drink at night, in fact 
they are night wanderers ; but it 
is not always a rat or mouse the 
owl is after. He wants a fish, and 
that fish is a trout. All drinking- 
places for cattle are very produc- 
tive of insect-life. The trout know 
this, and make their way from 
under the bridge over the shallows. 
You can hear them scuttle over the 
stones, and so can the owl. Also 
you can hear them feeding. They 
are not large, only the usual 
brook size, that of a small herring. 
Either in coming or going a pair 
of owls will have two or three in 
the course of the night—that is, 
if all things are favourable, for 
trout are capricious. They do not 
feed in one place, or confine them- 
selves to one course of feeding. 
There is plenty and to spare, for 
the nature of the waters they 
frequent prevents their being cap- 
tured. Great rifts run through 
woods, covered in by thorns and 
briers. Try to wade down such 
waters and find out what the stoat- 
flies and the midges will do for 
you. It is a very old proverb, that 
those who use strong language 
catch no fish. If you attempt to 
angle here, you will prove the 
truth of that old proverb to a 
dead certainty. Sometimes, when 
the farm-lads know that a brown 
owl has young, they will go and 
turn the cupboard out, as they 
say, and a very interesting sight 
itis. If fish are to be got, por- 
tions of it, or the whole fish, will 
generally be found there, and the 
barn-owl keeps a good larder. 
You are not able to find it very 
often, but when you do, you will 
find something in it. 
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I have seen my own owls pack 
their surplus food away in the 
most methodical manner, after I 
had fed them up until they re- 
fused to take any more. Then I 
have tossed half-a-dozen mice down 
in the room, and it was fun to see 
them poke and push and pat to 
make them lie nicely, of course 
out of sight. 

Both wind and water mills are 
in full force in this district. The 
mills are like the farms they grind 
for, very old. The water-mills, 
from their secluded position, are 
naturally the places about which 
to look for fowl or fish, the mill- 
ponds being large. You may be 
in such places for a whole day, 
and the only sounds you will 
hear will be the clack of the mill- 
wheel, the cry of water-fowl, and 
the splash of fish. One spot I 
know, that lies sheltered on a 
great hollow or coombe, on the 
very edge of the forest, which is 
very beautiful. A large old house, 
half mill half farm, stands in the 
trees ; they are all around it. In 
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front is a large pool, reed and 
rush fringed. Great masses of 
weed float on its calm, deep 
waters. Coots, ducks, and dab- 
chicks are going here and there 
in all directions; and as to king- 
fishers, this spot has a local repu- 
tation for them. Other birds 
come that are not often seen else- 
where, and animals also. The 
place is very quiet, in fact out 
of the world, in the fuil sense of 
the term; the old house in the 
trees, the hills above, and the pool 
in front mirroring the beautiful 
surroundings, Summer is the 
time to visit the Weald. When 
the fox barks, and the vixen an- 
swers him with a scream like that 
of a child in pain, the country 
wears a different aspect, and the 
winds are keen. At such times 
those long, green lanes are not to 
be travelled over easily, yet I have 
been there in summer and in 
winter; and even when it was 
snow-covered, I have found beauty 
in the Weald. 
A Son oF THE MarsHEs. 
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THE POSITION OF LANCASHIRE. 


Tue interesting article in the 
July number of ‘Maga’ on “ The 
Prospective Decline of Lancashire” 
has excited considerable attention 
and apprehension in the populous 
northern English counties. People 
who are little acquainted with the 
cotton districts, have only a vague 
idea of the importance of the 
staple industry, not only to Lan- 
cashire, but to the United King- 
dom. <A statement of very few 
facts will make clear its real im- 
portance. 

The cotton trade as a “sus- 
taining power” to this country 
is exactly worth the earnings 
from our export of cotton goods 
(less what we pay for raw cotton), 
and in addition to this sum the 
value of the supply of all the cot- 
ton goods manufactured for home 
requirements. Put into figures 
these two items are worth fully 
£50,000,000 sterling annually. 
This trade, therefore, enables us 
to pay for at least one-fourth of 
our imported foods, and to the 
wage-earners it means an annual 
income of about £30,000,000 ster- 
ling, which is nearly 8 per cent of 
the total wages paid to all the work- 
ers of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The loss of such a trade could only 
be regarded, not as a local, but as 
a national calamity. Mr W. A. 
Abram, the writer of the article 
in question, is well known through- 
out the greater portion of Lanca- 
shire as a capable thinker and 
scholar. He has lived the greater 
part of his life in the centre of the 
cotton-weaving districts, and has 
had ample opportunities of observa- 
tion and for gaining information as 
to the condition of the staple trade. 
I entirely agree with him as to 
the long-continued unprofitable 


condition of this trade, and as to 
the symptoms of decline pointed 
out by him in his description of 
the districts between Colne and 
Preston and west and north of 
the latter town. His statement 
as to the loss of confidence which 
is gradually spreading amongst 
our manufacturers and operatives 
is just; and to the position gener- 
ally, as described by him, little 
exception can be taken. Yet 
as those observations are from 
one who is outside the actual 
operations of the trade, it may 
interest your readers to know 
how these symptoms are viewed 
by one who has been actively en- 
gaged in the thick of the business 
during this long and terrible de- 
pression which seems to have be- 
come chronic. 

A thorough knowledge of the 
symptoms may lead to the fur- 
ther knowledge of the causes from 
which we are suffering; and the 
causes well ascertained, to the ap- 
plication of remedies by which we 
may avoid dissolution. 

In the first place, Mr Abram is 
correct in stating that this is not 
a case in which a trade is suffer- 
ing through any change in the 
general demand for the goods pro- 
duced. The world’s consumption 
of cotton is steadily increasing, 
even faster than population, and 
it is not too much to say that 
the output of cotton and cotton 
goods has increased 20 per cent 
in the last twelve years. In dis- 
tricts peopled by over one thou- 
sand millions(1,000,000,000), calico 
is the kindliest, as it is the cheap- 
est, article of clothing. 

There is no fear of overtaking the 
world’s real requirements in these 
goods, seeing that it would take at 
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least an extra crop of 10,000,000 
bales of raw cotton annually to give 
a supply to the rest of the world 
equivalent to our home consump- 
tion of cotton goods, which it 
should be remembered are here 
made subservient as clothing to 
other and more costly materials. 
The first condition, then, of an 
extending demand for cotton goods 
can be looked upon as assured, 
just as the nations find by im- 
proved and increasing resources 
the means of purchase. Why, 
then, should not part of that future 
growth be secured by Lancashire ? 

The most obvious question that 
occurs at this point is, “‘ Are there 
any symptoms of decay in the 
power of Lancashire to successfully 
compete in the world’s markets?” 

The answer can certainly be 
given with the most complete con- 
fidence—None whatever ! 

There never was a time when, 
operative per operative, loom per 
loom, spindle per spindle, working 
any given number of hours per day, 
Lancashire was more completely 
supreme over the producers of 
other countries than she is now. 
Never were her mills better or 
more economically managed, her 
labour better organised for pro- 
ductive purposes ; her productions 
were never more varied in design, 
never better in quality, and, it may 
be added, never lower in price. 

The “cotton famine” taught 
us lessons in economy (unknown 
to our fathers) in the use of the 
raw material ; while in the further 
processes of dyeing, printing, and 
finishing fabrics Lancashire has 
outstripped all her Continental 
rivals, which was not the case 
twenty or thirty years ago. One 
of the most obvious effects of the 
tariffs which have been raised 
against us has been to drive our 
trade irresistibly into higher and 
more skilful branches, and to in- 
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troduce an almost endless variety 
into our cotton fabrics. 

The location of the industry, as 
a result of very keen competition 
from within and pressure from 
without, has become so distinct 
and marked as almost to create a 
new feature in economics — we 
have not only very distinct divi- 
sions of labour inside the mills to 
facilitate and cheapen production, 
but we have very distinct divisions 
of the trade concentrated into dif- 
ferent districts tending to the same 
results. 

For instance, Oldham is the 
great centre for spinning medium 
counts of yarn, just as Bolton is 
for finer counts, and although not 
twenty miles apart, neither town 
could successfully encroach upon 
the trade of the other. The same 
remark holds good in the weaving 
branch. Blackburn is supreme in 
goods suitable for the Eastern 
markets ; whilst Burnley, only 
eleven miles distant, is equally 
supreme in producing cheap print- 
ing cloths. Thus, in each of the 
forty or fifty different towns situa- 
ted within thirty to sixty minutes’ 
railway journey from their com- 
mercial centre, ‘“ Manchester,” a 
special branch of the cotton trade 
has been cultivated to a high pitch 
of perfection, both in regard to 
quality, economy, and rapidity of 
production. The trade is thus 
thoroughly organised for produc- 
tive purposes, and its commercial 
administration was never more 
perfect and never worked so 
cheaply, both in Manchester and 
in all the markets with which 
Manchester is connected. 

It may also be stated that this 
great industry is carried on in a 
climate so favourable for the man- 


ipulation of cotton, that it would 
be impossible to move the industry 
from the western to the eastern 


coast of England. Upon this 
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point Colonel Shaw, late Consul 
of the United .States in Man- 
chester, reported to his Govern- 
ment that the advantage of climate 
in Lancashire over Lowell, the 
seat of their cotton trade, was 
quite equal to a protective duty 
of 74 per cent. 

Thus far, then, we have got at 
two facts—viz., the growing re- 
quirements of the world for cotton 
goods, and the fitness of Lancashire 
to continue in her late prosperous 
career. 

Why then is it necessary to 
discuss the prospective decline of 
Lancashire? In his able paper 
Mr Abram points out causes 
which he thinks are, and have 
been, operating very prejudicially 
against Lancashire trade. I pro- 
pose to examine these causes in 
the following order :— 

1. Protective tariffs. 

2. Foreign competition. 

3. The competition of the Bom- 
bay mills. 

It is unnecessary to repeat that 
the last twenty years has witnessed 
a continuous system of advancing 
tariffs on the continent of Europe 
and in the United States, and also 
in some of the States of South 
America, against British goods in 
general, and Lancashire goods in 
particular. 

The justification put forward by 
the various Governments, or at 
any rate by the people over whom 
they rule, has been “ the constantly 
growing power on the part of Eng- 
land to supply cheap goods.” This 
statement goes far to prove the 
description given above as to the 
specially fit condition of Lanca- 
shire to hold its own in the world’s 
markets. 

During the last twenty years 
France has at least doubled her 
tariff. Germany has closed the 
last of the free ports on the Con- 
tinent, and largely increased her 
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custom duties. Indeed it may 
be broadly stated that, so long as 
a belief in the policy of protection 
prevails, every effort will be put 
forth to make such policy effective. 

It is equally unwise and idle to 
deny that these tariffs considerably 
restrict our possibilities of trading; 
but markets so secured are not 
secured by competition, but by the 
absence of it, and it is least sat- 
isfactory to know that industries 
so protected advertise their own 
inability to compete. 

Mr Abram refers specially to 
our trade with France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, and also 
with the United States, countries 
having highly developed industries, 
and yet strongly protective in 
their policy. He expresses the 
opinion that, taking the balance 
of trade in cotton goods with the 
European countries named, a war 
of exclusion between them and us 
would scarcely end in loss to this 
country. From an intimate know- 
ledge of this trade I venture to 
dispute such a conclusion ; for al- 
though it is certain that, taking 
cotton fabrics only, our exports to 
France, Germany, arid the Nether- 
lands are now only about one and 
a half million sterling more than 
our imports from them, yet it is 
necessary to examine the character 
of these imports and see what they 
mean. 

It is certainly not a case of 
“successful foreign competition,” 
for of the £2,000,000 of cotton 
goods sc annually imported, fully 
one-sixth simply comes here as to a 
port of call, and at ieast two-thirds 
of the remainder consists of goods 
which are manufactured in Lan- 
cashire, then sent to different parts 
of the Continent to embroider and 
finish in various ways, and are 
then re-exported to this country. 
It is quite certain that, of the en- 
tire amount, not more than half a 
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million sterling is the product of 
Continental looms, and such im- 
ports depend for their sale here 
upon their novelty and speciality 
of finish and style, and not upon 
the competitive cost of production. 

Ontheother hand, the £3,500,000 
of trade which we do with them 
consists of the best class of our 
cotton productions, because their 
tariffs exclude the possibility of 
our sending ordinary domestic cot- 
tons, and this trade gives a wage- 
earning power to our people fully 
equal to £5,000,000 of trade done 
in the cheaper fabrics made by us 
for the East. 

With regard to the M‘Kinley 
tariff, Lancashire looked with the 
utmost composure (so far as her 
own immediate interests were con- 
cerned) upon the passing of this 
measure, because she knew that the 
£1,500,000 of our annual export 
trade to the United States in our 
cottons consists of such very high- 
class work that it is equally beyond 
their power of production as well 
as their policy of exclusion, and 
therefore no further loss of trade 
can accrue to us through the direct 
action of their tariffs. 

In this connection it was rather 
amusing to read a recent article in 
the ‘Contemporary Review ’ writ- 
ten by an American gentleman, 
Mr Carnegie, with the object of 
showing that the M‘Kinley Act 
was a measure in the direction of 
free trade. This brilliant effort 
was sustained by an explanation 
that on balance of duties,— in- 
creased, reduced, or repealed,— 
there was a reduction of duty. 
He judiciously abstained from ex- 
plaining the real incidence of the 
duties. For it is true that all that 
were lowered or entirely repealed 
were duties upon articles which 
America needed for the extension 
of old, or the development of new, 
manufactures; whilst all the duties 
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increased were expressly raised to 
exclude the manufactures of other 
countries, and our own especially, 

Basking comfortably upon a 
tariff against British steel and iron, 
which protects Mr Carnegie and 
about a dozen others to the extent 
of £5,000,000 of duties per annum, 
he poses here as a benefactor and 
teacher of free trade, whilst ram- 
pant discontent amongst the work- 
ers has brought serious disaster 
and bloodshed to the very doors of 
his own protected establishment. 

Some of our statesmen have con- 
tended that in sweeping away 
every vestige of protection they 
have given up the keys of the 
position by which we might have 
bargained for better commercial 
conditions. So far as the United 
States are concerned this is a mis- 
taken view. To attempt to tax 
American manufactures imported 
here, which are so small in quan- 
tity, would only excite a smile; 
but we do hold the keys of the 
position so far as they are con- 
cerned. We annually buy from 
the States (principally in agricul- 
tural products) over £90,000,000 
sterling, whilst their purchases 
from us of British productions 
average rather under £30,000,000. 
It may be stated that individual 
traders know the value of their 
largest and best customers, and 
take great pains to secure a con- 
tinuance of such business. The 
United States Government, how- 
ever, evidently do not understand 
the most elementary rules of trade, 
for, so far, they seem to be trying 
their “level best” to drive our 
custom elsewhere. 

Economists, as well as merchants 
largely engaged in international 
trade, agree in the opinion that a 
nation which refuses to buy must 
ultimately lose its power to sell, 
and that international buying and 
selling must not only be reciprocal 
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in the long-run, but are inex- 
tricably interwoven. The fear 
that our business will be driven 
elsewhere is now exercising the 
Southern planter and the Western 
farmer, and they scent distinct 
danger to their interests from the 
reckless protective policy now pre- 
vailing in the States. We buy 
from them in cotton and bread- 
stuffs alone considerably over 
£40,000,000 per annum, and this 
purchasing power on our part, if 
well used, as explained later, may 
bring the United States to their 
senses with regard to British 
trade. 

So far as foreign competition is 
concerned —viz., the competition 
of two parties in a neutral or third 
market— Lancashire has practically 
no rival. Now and again excessive 
stocks of foreign goods, fostered 
and developed under protection, 
find their way into a neutral mar- 
ket ; but after having examined 
several such cases, notably from 
Belgium and the United States, I 
can safely state that such competi- 
tion is very transitory, and has had 
no elements of permanence. 

The “States” exported quite as 
much in value of cotton manu- 
factures in 1860 as they did in 
1880, showing that protection had 
crippled their powers of export, 
which had been growing up to the 
passing of the Morell tariff in 
1861. Our trade has been con- 
siderably restricted by tariffs, but 
it has certainly not suffered from 
foreign competition. 

As to the competition of the 
Bombay mills, to which Mr Abram 
has wisely devoted a considerable 
portion of his article, this competi- 
tion is not “foreign,” for if it had 
been, the principal factorfrom which 
it has its origin would have been 
much more quickly dealt with at 
the hands of the British Govern- 
ment. The place of development 
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of this competition, Bombay, is 
within the British empire, and 
the competition is partly guided 
by native and European residents 
there, but is also sustained strongly 
by a few men living in Lancashire. 

Any one well acquainted with 
the conditions of our cotton trade 
and that of other countries will 
unhesitatingly pronounce this to 
be the one real tangible competition 
which has not only secured some 
part of the cotton trade in their 
own market, but has taken from 
us a part of our trade in China 
and Japan, and has monopolised a 
large and extending business in 
coarse yarns and heavy fabrics in 
those countries. The extent of 
this competition, its nature, its 
source of origin, its probable per- 
manency and growth, are the 
main factors we have to discuss in 
considering the possible decline of 
the Lancashire cotton industry. 

It may be taken as an axiom 
that no true free-trader dreads 
the effect of competition which is 
based upon natural advantage, and 
the fullest scope given to skill and 
industrial effort. Commerce is 
only possible by and through the 
exchange of commodities ; and it is 
quite likely that profits had become 
smaller in the West, because the 
much greater application of science 
and invention to quicken and mul- 
tiply production here has over- 
taken what has been accomplished 
in this direction amongst the mill- 
ions of the stolid East. 

It cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon our traders that a 
rapid development of the produc- 
tive powers of Eastern Asia is the 
true basis upon which a constantly 
expanding and profitable trade 
can be secured, and that if such 
efforts are directed in the paths 
for which India’s resources and 
people are especially adapted, 
then untold benefits will accrue 
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both to them and to us. A clear 
examination of the conditions 
under which and upon which the 
Bombay cotton industry has been 
developed, becomes therefore of 
supreme importance both to us 
and to India. 

A very common impression ex- 
ists that India possesses special 
advantages for the development 
of the cotton trade, by the pos- 
session of very low-priced labour, 
by the contiguity of huge markets 
for cotton goods, and by the fact 
that she spins and weaves her 
cotton not far from the fields 
where it is grown. These are the 
popular impressions that rise up- 
permost in the minds of those 
who have not examined the sub- 
ject carefully, and tend to a pre- 
vailing impression that this new 
industry in Bombay is based upon 
permanent natural and other ad- 
vantages. 

Let us examine what are, how- 


ever, the real facts of the position. 
In October 1887, at a general 
meeting of the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, I moved the 
following resolution, which was 
unanimously carried :— 


“That in view of the recent very 
rapid increase of cotton-spinning in 
India and the exports of yarn there- 
from, more especially to China and 
Japan, while at the same time there 
has been a very serious check to the 
growth of Lancashire yarn exports to 
those countries, the Directors be re- 
quested to examine and report toa 
special meeting of the Chamber as to 
the causes and circumstances which 
have thus enabled Bombay spinners 
to supersede those of Lancashire.” 


The investigation extended over 
a period of eight months, and from 
it were evolved the following facts, 
which I take from the evidence of 
parties who were engaged in the 
task of working and promoting 
Bombay mills, and therefore not 
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likely to admit anything unduly 
favourable to Lancashire, to render 
more difficult the promotions in 
which they were engaged. The 
evidence of Lancashire experts was 
much more favourable to the views 
I am about to express ; but these I 
leave out of consideration, prefer- 
ring to defend Lancashire alto- 
gether out of the mouths of the 
Bombay witnesses. 

It may be at once admitted that 
the fact that we have to import 
our raw material 5000 to 6000 
miles, and then to market. our 
goods at even much greater dis- 
tances, constitutes the one great 
natural disadvantage under which 
Lancashire labours. It is, however, 
reassuring to know that thesplendid 
efforts of the shipowners of Glas- 
gow and Liverpool have reduced 
this disadvantage by one-half dur- 
ing the fifteen or sixteen years of 
trial and struggle through which 
British trade has been passing. 
This geographical disadvantage has 
always existed, yet it has never 
enabled America, who also grows 
her own cotton, to hold her market 
against us without the aid of a 
duty of 35 per cent upon even the 
commonest cotton fabrics. 

A diminishing disadvantage can 
never by any stretch of imagina- 
tion be converted into a reason for 
decline in our trade. It can safely 
be stated that our cotton can be 
imported from Bombay, and our 
goods sent back to India, so far 
as transit is concerned, at a cost 
equal to 10 per cent of the wages 
paid in our mills for spinning and 
weaving Eastern cotton fabrics. 
Our workers have submitted to 
one 10 per cent reduction since this 
competition became important, yet 
it has grown more intense and 
more striking since that time. If 
another 10 per cent could regain 
Lancashire’s supremacy in the 
East in coarse counts and heavy 
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fabrics, I am satisfied it would be 
cheerfully submitted to, but it is 
certainly not this factor which 
enables Bombay to supersede us. 
Indeed, if she is situated nearer to 
her cotton-fields and markets, our 
industry is planted on the coal- 
seams, and the extra cost of work- 
ing a mill in Bombay, in the item 
of coals and imported stores alone, 
is a complete set-off against our 
cost of transit to and fro, not to 
speak of the much greater initial 
cost of building the mill and filling 
it with machinery from this coun- 
try. So much, then, for geographi- 
cal position. 

Now as to the question of cheap 
labour. Throughout the inquiry 
alluded to, which for clearness and 
convenience was based upon the 
cost of producing 20’s counts of 
yarn, it was admitted on all hands 
that with the rupee at 17d. ex- 
exchangeable value, it cost five- 
eighths of a penny in wages to 
produce a pound of yarn, alike 
in the Bombay mills as in Lan- 
cashire. 

This was the unmistakable evi- 
dence from both sides, and this is 
easy to understand from the figures 
given by Mr Abram respecting the 
cotton industry in India. He 
writes: “The spindles in India in 
1890 were 3,274,196, the power- 
looms 23,412, and the operatives 
employed over 102,000.” 

Now we have fourteen times 
the number of spindles and twenty- 
five times the number of looms, 
yet we only employ five and a half 
times the number of workpeople. 

The real wage paid is not to be 
measured by the nominal pittance 
paid to the native workers, but by 
the actual results of their labour, 
and although Mr Abram writes of 
7d. and 8d. per day as wages, this 
sum is required to be multiplied 
by at least three and a half in 
order to get a just comparison of 
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earnings, judged by results. In 
giving evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr Scott, who had 
built several mills in Bombay, 
stated that it takes three and a 
half workers in the Indian mills 
to equal the production of one 
Lancashire operative. 

Bombay undoubtedly enjoyed a 
distinct advantage over Lancashire 
when allowed to work their people 
80 hours per week against our 56, 
but this has been largely neutral- 
ised by a reduction to 66 hours 
under the new Indian Factory Act. 
Excessive hours of labour have, 
however, “never yielded great 
competitive results,” as witness 
the inability of the Continent or 
the United States to displace our 
trade, although working their 
people much longer hours. There 
is no inexhaustible stock of energy 
stored up in the human frame 
even in the strongest races. The 
best work and the greatest quan- 
tity of work can only be got from 
well-fed and contented workers, 
and this doctrine is well under- 
stood by the employers of Lanca- 
shire. If, then, it is not from 
geographical advantage, nor from 
cheap labour, and certainly not 
from climatic advantage, that this 
Bombay competition has been de- 
veloped, what then is its true 
source ? 

Most readers must know some- 
thing by this time of the great 
fluctuations in exchange which 
have characterised dealings with 
the East during the past sixteen 
years, resulting from their stand- 
ard money being silver and our 
standard money gold. It is not 
necessary in this paper to enter 
into the causes which produce 
these fluctuations, as we are simply 
concerned with their effects in dis- 
placing Lancashire trade. Now, 
during the inquiry above alluded 
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to, the smallest estimate of the dis- 
advantage to Lancashire spinners 
as compared with those of Bombay 
(who buy in silver and sell for sil- 
ver, and pay wages in silver, whilst 
we buy in gold, pay wages in gold, 
and sell to the East for silver) was 
given by Mr Greaves, who is 
largely interested in existing Bom- 
bay mills, and in promoting the 
development of others. This sum 
was three-tenths of a penny per 
lb. upon the cost of producing 20’s 
yarn with the rupee at ls. 5d. as 
compared with its old exchange- 
able value. Since then the rupee 
has declined to 1s. 33d., which in- 
creases this disadvantage to four- 
tenths of a penny per lb. The 
effect of this exchange disadvan- 
tage upon a mill working in Lan- 
cashire, producing 20’s yarn, em- 
ploying 40,000 spindles, requiring 
£70,000 of capital to construct 
and work, amounts to £5000 per 
annum, or over 7 per cent dividend 
upon the capital. 

Upon the Lancashire side of the 
case this disadvantage was stated 
by many witnesses to be much 
greater, but the evidence of Mr 
Greaves is quite sufficient for the 
argument in hand, because there 
is not only this loss arising in 
actual transactions, but there is 
also the constant arrestment of 
business caused by exchange 
fluctuations, to the detriment and 
disturbance of Lancashire trade, 
whilst our Bombay competitors go 
smoothly on, having a common 
standard of money both for pur- 
poses of production and distribu- 
tion throughout the Far East. Up 
to now they have also enjoyed a 
further benefit from the much 
longer hours of labour worked ; 
but this advantage, amounting to 
nearly £3000 per annum upon 
such a concern as named above, 
is practically extinguished by the 
new Factory Act. Thus one of 
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the elements of their success which 
was based upon the use and degra- 
dation of labour has been practi- 
cally ended. It is worth while 
just to mention that the jute trade 
developed under similar disadvan- 
tages of exchange against Dundee, 
has had its seat of operations in 
Calcutta; but this trade, which 
has been mainly under the guid- 
ance of Scotsmen, has been con- 
ducted upon very short hours of 
labour, more especially that of 
women and children. 

The conclusion to which an ex- 
amination of all the facts connected 
with the competition of Bombay 
irresistibly lead, is that it mainly 
depends for its continuance upon 
low exchanges between England 
and the East, and not upon the 
merits of its labour, skill, and na- 
tural advantages, as compared with 
our Lancashire cotton industry. 

How long this monetary disloca- 
tion will be permitted to last, and 
how far losses, not only to Lanca- 
shire, but to other British traders, 
will be permitted to further grow, 
remains to be seen after the deci- 
sions of the approaching Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference are 
known and ratified or otherwise. 

If ever we are to fight success- 
fully against American tariffs, it 
is mainly by the development of 
the agricultural resources of India. 
During the last twenty years she 
has made gigantic strides in the 
improvement of the cotton-plant, 
and it is now an open secret that a 
considerable portion of Indian cot- 
ton is about equal to “ middling” 
American, which forms the bulk 
of the American crop. There are 
enormous possibilities for agricul- 
tural development in India to suit 
our requirements both in food and 
raw materials for our industries. 

There is a vast population capa- 
ble of being employed upon millions 
of acres now scarcely touched; and 
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even many of the existing cultiva- 
tors cannot get their products to 
market for want of railways to 
bring them cheaply to the ports. 

India’s true development is hin- 
dered because its Government hesi- 
tates to borrow money in Europe, 
with interest payable in gold and 
an unknowable future as to silver 
hanging over them. The same 
cause which is hampering, harass- 
ing, and destroying Lancashire 
trade in the East, is preventing a 
development of India’s resources, 
infinitely more important to her 
than the cotton trade which is 
growing up, and which even now 
does not amount to a wage-earn- 
ing power that makes up to that 
country for the losses sustained by 
the taxpayers through the depreci- 
ated rupee. 

To sum up the position of the 
Lancashire cotton trade, it is rather 
one of “arrested growth” than 
“ commencing decline.” 

By attention to the development 
of India and our colonies, we can 
largely meet the effects of hostile 
tariffs. So far as the East is con- 
cerned, the flow of capital thither 
for such purposes depends upon 
the silver question just as much 
as Lancashire competition in the 
future depends upon it. 

It seems incredible that a single 
Act of the Congress at Washington 
could plunge Lancashire trade with 
the East into inevitable and almost 
total ruin, throw Indian finance 
into a state of bankruptcy, and 
postpone Indian railway and other 
necessary work for another twenty 
years. Yet this is quite possible 
if we pursue a monetary policy of 
* isolation.” 

Lancashire has been carefully 
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sifting into the causes of this long 
period of trade depression, and 
finds it mainly accounted for by 
the absence of an International 
Monetary Standard, by and through 
which true competitive results 
can only be obtained. She also 
finds that from the same cause all 
producers in this country, whether 
agricultural, mining, or manufac- 
turing, are also suffering. 

She finds that a secondary cause 
is in the restricted area of possi- 
bilities for trade arising from pro- 
tective tariffs. To deal with both 
these difficulties is well within our 
power. 

The trade which we have built 
up is due to a hundred years of 
brilliant invention, industry, and 
commercial organisation ; and hav- 
ing ascertained the causes which 
are jeopardising its existence, no 
Statesman of any Party can long 
afford to turn a deaf ear to the 
measures which are requisite to 
restore the prosperity which ought 
to be the reward of great industry 
and fitness. 

Lancashire was supposed to be 
ruined in 1826, and again in 1842, 
when Cobden and a few others 
bound themselves together to 
achieve the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Since then our trade has 
made tremendous strides; but we 
have a new monopoly, infinitely 
more oppressive than the mono- 
poly of the Corn Laws—the Gold 
Monopoly—and this is destined to 
fall before the efforts that are 
being made to destroy it; and 
when this is accomplished we shall 
hear no more about “ the prospec- 
tive decline of Lancashire ” in our 
day and generation. 

Joun C. FIELDEN. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE ELECTIONS. 


THE SITUATION AT HOME. 


THE ballot-box has been emp- 
tied, and the result can hardly 
be said to have been satisfac- 
tory to either of the contending 
political parties. The Govern- 
ment have indeed grave cause for 
complaint. They placed before 
the electorate a record of good 
work such as has seldom been 
shown by any Government sim- 
ilarly circumstanced. <A foreign 
policy absolutely unchallenged. 
Financial measures only assailed 
to be triumphantly vindicated. 
Colonial contentment, progressive 
legislation at home, and in Ire- 
land improved and_ improving 


prospects, with an approach to 
tranquil prosperity which had 


been unknown under the Glad- 
stonian régime,—all these things 
seemed to have placed Lord Sal- 
isbury’s Government in a position 
which should have been rendered 
unassailable by the gratitude of 
the people. Unhappily, however, 
the blind and fatuous influence of 
party feeling, freely backed by 
systematic misrepresentation, au- 
dacity of assertion, and _persist- 
ency in promising the impossible 
to the ignorant portion of the 
electors, have been agents more 
powerful than gratitude, and have 
prevented the Government from ob- 
taining that unanimity of approval 
which they had so well deserved, 
and which in the interests of the 
country should undoubtedly have 
been given. For those interests 
require above all things a strong 
Government, and such could, un- 
der existing circumstances, be only 
obtained by the retention in office 
of Lord Salisbury with a substan- 


tial majority in the House of 
Commons. That majority he has 
not obtained, and though his sup- 
porters constitute by far the most 
powerful section of the new House, 
they can at any time be placed in 
a minority by the “concurrence of 
fortuitous atoms,” or in other 
words by the coalition of Glad- 
stonians, Parnellites, Anti-Parnell- 
ites, and Labour members whom 
the wisdom of the electoral body 
has returned to Parliament. 

Such a state of things is deeply 
to be deplored, and the result of 
the elections is to be regretted, 
from this point of view, as nothing 
less than a national disaster. If 
by a decisive majority, as in 1886, 
the electorate had pronounced 
against Home Rule, that fantastic 
delusion of Mr Gladstone’s brain 
would have been swept out of the 
way, and would have given time 
and opportunity for the practical 
legislation which is demanded b 
the country, and in which the first 
steps have already been taken by 
the Unionist Government. It is 
easy to say—and it may be said 
with perfect truth—that many 
Gladstonian victories at the polls 
have had nothing whatever to do 
with Home Rule, but have been 
obtained upon other issues, which 
dexterous partisans have succeeded: 
in inducing the less instructed por- 
tion of the electors to believe to 
have been the real questions which 
their votes were to decide. Un- 
fortunately, however, the vote in 
support of Home Rule has been 
secured in these cases just as 
effectually as if it had been hon- 
estly obtained, and its effect 
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thoroughly understood. It is open 
to the Separatist party to say that 
they have obtained a majority in 
favour of Home Rule, and it is 
useless to point out that it is a 
majority obtained under false pre- 
tences, and one which cannot fail 
to crumble away as soon as actual 
legislation upon Home Rule shall 
be attempted. 

The tie which binds men together 
for the purposes of destruction is 
weak and unstable of necessity. 
Men may disagree upon points of 
the highest importance, and their 
disagreements may be successfully 
concealed so long as they have 
before them some common object 
of assault against which they can 
for the moment present a united 
front. But as soon as this object 


has been swept away, the unity 
disappears and the disagreements 
again show themselves, gathering 


and swelling in number and in- 
tensity until they break up and 
destroy the army under the dis- 
cipline of which they had been 
temporarily kept in abeyance. So 
it will be found that when the 
Unionist Government shall have 
been driven from office, the wide 
differences which exist in the ranks 
of their opponents will immediately 
appear, and the coalition of dis- 
cordant elements which will have 
achieved an apparent victory will 
be broken and shattered almost 
before the spoils of victory have 
been divided. The promises which 
have been so lavishly and so reck- 
lessly scattered abroad will come 
up for fulfilment, the misrepresen- 
tations which have been so un- 
scrupulously employed will be de- 
tected, and meanwhile the crowd 
of eager aspirants for office will 
be uncertain as to the precise 
nature of the dose of Home Rule 
which they will be obliged to 
swallow. For while the studied 
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concealment in which Mr Glad- 
stone has shrouded the measure 
which he has stated to be the 
chief object of the remainder of 
his political life has had, it is true, 
the great advantage of uniting 
upon his side in the election men 
who hold vastly different opinions 
upon the Home Rule question, the 
counterbalancing disadvantage is 
now to be encountered—namely, 
the necessity of reconciling these 
conflicting opinions, and welding 
their holders into a compact par- 
liamentary party. The certainty 
that these difficulties would arise 
was again and again made the 
text of Unionist speeches through. 
out the late election; the absurdity 
of voting for an indefinite idea 
under the vague title of Home 
Rule was pointed out, and there 
seemed to be no other logical re- 
sult of an appeal to a practical 
people than the retention in office 
of the party which alone had a 
clear and definite policy, and whose 
defeat at the polls is neither more 
nor less than an absolute disgrace 
to the country. 

But if the Unionist party has to 
regret the folly and ingratitude 
which have failed to give Great 
Britain the only possible strong 
Government by upholding Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues, we 
must not forget to look upon the 
brighter and more cheerful view of 
the General Election which may be 
taken by way of comfort to loyal 
subjects and patriotic citizens. It 
cannot be denied that the Glad- 
stonian faction has been wofully 
disappointed hy the result of the 
polls. They had spread far and 
wide the idea that Mr Gladstone 
would be returned to power with 
a majority of 100 in the House of 
Commons. His party was to 
sweep London, to capture every 
Unionist seat in Scotland and 
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Wales, and to destroy and anni- 
hilate the Conservative majority 
in England. But London still 
returns a substantial majority of 
Unionists, Scotland furnishes a 
fair contingent to the same party, 
and even in “ gallant little Wales ” 
they have been able to hold their 
own. There has been no sweep at 
all, and the Unionist majority in 
the House of Commons would have 
been maintained if “the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth” could have been clearly 
brought before the whole body of 
electors. Moreover, it is to be 
noted that throughout the greater 
part of the country, amid the 
heaviest polls which have ever been 
taken, there has been a remarkable 
increase in the polls of the Union- 
ist candidates, and in numerous 
instances the former majorities of 
Gladstonians have beenenormously 
reduced, and ample proof given of 
the increasing hold which Union- 
ism has taken upon the people. 
This has been especially remark- 
able in the case of Scotland, and 
nowhere more so than in the con- 
stituency of Mid-Lothian. The 
reduction of Mr Gladstone’s ma- 
jority by nearly 4000 votes is a 
sign of the times which commands 
attention. It may of course be 
explained away, and attributed to 
the adhesion of the veteran states- 
man to the Disestablishment party, 
his indecision upon the Eight 
Hours question, his sudden oppo- 
sition to Woman’s Suffrage, or his 
spiteful rebukes to Labour candi- 
dates, who had at least as much 
right to pose as Liberals as the 
adopted champions of the Glad- 
stonian caucus, and who have 
been amply justified in protesting 
against Mr Gladstone’s arrogant 
dictation. But the fact remains 
that the majority, which was 
4631 in 1885, has sunk to 690 
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in 1892, and the gallant soldier 
(of whom the ‘ Daily News’ wrote 
on the eve of the election as “one 
Colonel Wauchope, who is going 
through the form of a canvass, and 
occasionally makes speeches, but 
very little notice is taken of him 
even in journals favourable to his 
cause ”) has absolutely polled 5155 
votes, as against the 3248 polled 
by Sir C. Dalrymple in 1885, and 
has shaken to its base the influ- 
ence of Mr Gladstone in the con- 
stituency. When we remember 
how Mr Gladstone, oblivious of 
old ties and personal friendship, 
elected to contest Mid-Lothian in 
1880 in order to inflict upon his 
former colleague the Duke of 
Buccleuch the keenest punishment 
in his power by driving his son 
from the representation of the 
home county, we cannot but re- 
gret that righteous retribution has 
just failed to overtake the man to 
whom it was indeed due for his 
treatment of one of Scotland’s 
noblest and most devoted sons. 
Retribution has indeed been post- 
poned, but yet it is satisfactory 
to see that in Mid-Lothian, as in 
every other place which Mr Glad- 
stone has hitherto represented, he 
has had to undergo the process 
of being found out, and all the 
glamour of his eloquence and sub- 
tilty of his intellect have failed 
to atone for the want of that 
straightforwardness and stability 
in which he has ever been so 
lamentably deficient. True, indeed, 
he has even now shown himself 
faithful to his own character in his 
comments upon his recent contest. 
In his opinion, it has been “the 
labours of the Church party” 
which have so greatly reduced his 
majority, and thereupon he pro- 
ceeds to chuckle over the thought 
that these labours “have gone far 
to demonstrate to the world that 
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a majority of the electors of Mid- 
Lothian are favourable to Disesta- 
blishment.” Having once pledged 
himself to the Disestablishment 
party, he is determined to inter- 
pret everything as favourable to 
his new views. 

One more step, too, has Mr 
Gladstone taken in his downward 
career towards the lowest platform 
of Radicalism. The universities 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
have all returned Conservatives. 
Therefore Mr Gladstone is at once 
prepared to “support anybody 
who will propose to do away with 
university representation”! As 
the cry for “one man one vote,” 
which Mr Gladstone has of late 
warmly adopted, has of course for 
its object the prevention of the 
exercise by any man of a greater 
electoral power than his neighbour 
on account of his possession of a 
larger amount of property, so the 
abolition of university representa- 
tion is in like manner aimed at 
the system which gives special 
representation to the academic 
bodies in which culture and learn- 
ing are the qualifications of the 
electorate. In other words, Mr 
Gladstone desires that neither 
money nor brains shall hereafter 
confer any electoral advantage upon 
their possessor, but that everything 
and everybody shall be dragged 
down to a low level of democratic 
equality. Itcan scarcely be doubt- 
ed that, if Mr Gladstone had been 
consulted in the creation of the 
world, we should have had men 
and women all cut out in a dull 
uniformity of size, shape, bodily 
strength, and intellectual power, 
which would have made the life of 
human beings perfectly unendur- 
able from its want of variety. It 
must, however, be remembered 
that according to the Gladstonian 
creed, to differ from Mr Gladstone 
or to support those who do so, is 
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a grievous sin, and from this point 
of view the wicked universities un- 
doubtedly deserve the fate to which 
this great and generous - minded 
statesman would consign them. 
Meanwhile let us remark that 
it is much to be lamented that the 
Mid-Lothian election occurred at 
such a late date that the salutary 
lesson which it afforded has been 
lost upon the majority of Scottish 
constituencies as far as the pre- 
sent General Election has been 
concerned. Had this contest 
taken place a week earlier, it is 
more than probable that different 
results might have been seen in 
several of those constituencies 
in which Unionist candidates have 
failed by narrow majorities. If 
Roxburghshire, Dumbartonshire, 
Argyleshire, and the Inverness 
Burghs, for instance, had known 
the view which Mid-Lothian was 
about to take, the knowledge 
could scarcely have failed to exer- 
cise a salutary influence upon the 
polls in those constituencies. We 
have, indeed, been singularly un- 
fortunate in Scotland, for whilst 
we have polled extraordinarily 
well in many constituencies, our 
success has generally led to a con- 
siderable reduction in Gladstonian 
majorities, without the satisfaction 
of returning our own candidate. 
On the other hand, in the in- 
stances in which the enemy have 
improved their polls, they have 
succeeded in winning the seats, so 
that our Scotch representation 
does not fairly demonstrate the 
great progress which Unionist prin- 
ciples has undoubtedly made in 
Scotland. This progress, however, 
will be plainly discernible from a 
careful examination of the polls, 
whereby it will be discovered that 
although in the general result the 
Gladstonians have 50 members to 
21 (Greenock being doubtful) in the 
new Parliament, as against 46 to 
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26 at the date of the dissolution, 
showing a net gain of four, there 
can be no doubt that the Unionist 
cause has greatly advanced in 


Votes for Gladstonians. 
1886. 
4952 
2778 
3847 
4269 
4030 
3559 
2543 
2677 
4420 
3929 


East Aberdeen 
Berwickshire 
Lanarkshire, Mid 

" East 

" West 

" South 
Linlithgow . , 
Haddingtonshire . 
Govan. ; 
Partick 
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some of the principal constitu- 
encies. From this point of view 
the following list will be an in. 
teresting study :— 


Votes for Unionists. 
1886, 1892. 
2544 3492 
1177 1956 
2917 3489 
3990 5184 
3698 4770 
3577 4032 
1810 2709 
1714 2255 
3349 3829 
4148 5005 


1892. 
5116 
2704 
4611 
5281 
4689 
3664 
2870 
2551 
4829 
4278 








Total in ten constituencies 
Excess in 1892 


—showing that in these ten county 
constituencies, all of which were 
contested in 1886, the increase of 
Unionist votes has been some- 
thing more than double that of 
their opponents. In the seven 
divisions of Glasgow the contrary 
was the case, for there the Glad- 
stonian vote rose from 29,000 to 
32,000, whilst the Unionists 
polled 29,271, being an advance 
of only 700 on their poll in 1886. 
But in Edinburgh, whilst the 
Gladstonians polled 15,604, as 
against 14,526 in 1886, the 
Unionist vote rose from 9928 to 
12,550 ; and in Dundee the Glad- 
stonian vote, 8236 in 1886, rose 
only to 8484, while the Unionist 
vote sprang from 3545 in 1886 to 
no less than 5659 at the present 
election. 

These figures are full of hope, 
and especially so when we consider 
them in connection with the Mid- 
Lothian struggle which has just 
been so bravely carried on, and 
the severity and closeness of which 
has come like a thunderbolt upon 
the Separatist party. For while the 
figures already quoted show pretty 
conclusively the general advance 
of Unionist principles in the Scotch 


37,004 


40,593 
3,589 


28,924 


constituencies, the Mid - Lothian 
contest bears witness to the fact 
that the personal influence of Mr 
Gladstone is no longer what it has 
hitherto been in Scotland. It has 
always seemed little short of mar- 
vellous to us that a people so 
acute, clear-sighted, and steadfast 
as the Scotch should have suffered 
themselves to become the docile 
and obedient followers of a states- 
man whose whole career has been 
full of changes and inconsistencies 
alike of opinion and action. Still 
more marvellous does it appear 
that Mr Gladstone should be al- 
lowed to designate his policy as 
that of the Liberal party, when 
all the old Liberal doctrines have 
been cast to the winds by him and 
his personal followers. What, for 
example, can be more unjust and 
more illiberal than Mr Gladstone’s 
constant attacks upon those whom 
he calls dissentient Liberals? In 
a recent letter to Mr Gilzean Reid, 
candidate for the Handsworth divi- 
sion of Staffordshire, this great 
and enlightened statesman thinks 
it consistent with truth—to say 
nothing of the amenities of public 
life by which public men are usu- 
ally guided—thus to describe the 
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Liberal Unionists: “A set of gen- 
tlemen whose creed seems to be 
summed up in their hatred of the 
Irish cause, and who in their in- 
dulgence of that unhappy senti- 
ment have forsworn one by one all 
their Liberal ideas, and yet con- 
tinue to maintain the name of a 
political creed of which they are 
the masked but most dangerous 
enemies,” Since it is Mr Glad- 
stone himself against whom the 
charge of having forsworn Liberal 
ideas may with much greater jus- 
tice be made, these words are 
of themselves somewhat strong 
and not a little presumptuous 
in the mouth of the Separatist 
leader. But it is an epithet far 
stronger than presumptuous which 
every honest man will apply to 
Mr Gladstone when he recollects 
that the “hatred of the Irish cause” 
which he so glibly and recklessly 
imputes to the Liberal Unionists 
consists, simply and solely, in their 
having remained of the same 
opinion with Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, 
and all the most eminent states- 
men of the century (including him- 
self, for the best years of his life), 
and having refused to change their 
opinions at his sudden and des- 
potic command. The intense ego- 
tism and self-sufficiency which can 
construe such conduct as evincing 
“hatred to the Irish cause,” and 
as constituting an offence against 
Liberal ideas, would be absolutely 
ludicrous in the case of any other 
person than Mr Gladstone. In 
his case, unhappily, the ludicrous 
element has to be forgotten in 
the mischievous results which his 
influence is able to bring about. 
Liberal Unionists are to be abused, 
calumniated, ostracised,—and for 
what crime? Simply for holding 
the same opinions upon “ Home 
Rule for Ireland” which Mr 
Gladstone himself held during the 





whole of his political life up to 
the close of the year 1885. Was 
there ever such an illiberal course 
taken by a British statesman, or 
such a baseless and cruel charge 
brought against an honest body of 
politicians? It is legitimate, if 
surprising, that a political leader 
should change his opinions and 
policy many times during a long 
public career ; but it is something 
beyond the power of ordinary com- 
prehension to understand the pro- 
cess by which such a man condemns 
as outcasts and rebels those who 
are unable to follow him in his 
manifold gyrations. Yet this it is 
which Mr Gladstone expects, and 
which his party seem to expect for 
him on his behalf. Never was 
yoke more closely fastened round 
the necks of all who will submit to 
it; never were independent thought 
and action more arbitrarily denied 
to all who own the authority which 
denies them; never was monarch 
more absolute than Mr Gladstone 
in the imperious sway which he 
exercises over his followers and 
admirers. The latter, in their 
readiness to condemn all Liberals 
who presume to be Unionists, and 
to differ from the leader who has 
discarded his former Unionist 
opinions, seem entirely to forget 
that Mr Gladstone is, after all, a 
Liberal of comparatively recent 
growth, and that many of those 
whom he anathematises remember 
him an active member of the Tory 
party, condemning Radicals with 
almost as much severity as that 
with which he denounces Unionists 
to-day. Scarcely less is to be 
condemned the sudden change of 
tone discernible in the first speech 
made by Mr Gladstone after he 
had ascertained the amount and 
character of his majority in the 
new Parliament. He finds that 
the forty-five Liberal Unionists 
may be required upon questions 
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not connected with Home Rule, 
and all at once he becomes almost 
civil to those whom he had so 
lately denounced, and invites them 
to remember that, after all, if 
Unionists, they are still Liberals, 
and need not support a Tory 
opposition as they have supported 
the Unionist Government. Surely 
never was net spread so openly in 
the sight of the birds, and foolish 
indeed would they be if they 
listened to the insidious voice of 
the charmer, who will not be 
found to have “charmed wisely ” 
by this latest incantation. 

It must, however, be noted in 
Mr Gladstone’s favour, that he ap- 
parently persuades himself into a 
conscientious belief that he has 
been in former years, and is now, 
precisely what he wishes to per- 
suade the people that he was and 
is. Thus, with regard to free 
trade, Mr Gladstone declares, with 
a fervour that convinces us of his 
sincerity, that it took him “‘ twenty 
of the most active years of his life 
to break down the system of pro- 
tection and to establish free trade 
in this country.” It is in vain 
that Lord Grey reminds the world 
that Mr Gladstone was, as a matter 
of fact, a resolute opponent of free 
trade for many years, and only 
became a convert to it some three 
years before its triumph. With 
the utmost complacency he re- 
affirms the proposition, and evi- 
dently believes in it in the teeth 
of facts. Again, Mr Gladstone 
declares that “in all the great 
political controversies of the last 
fifty years, whether they affected 
commerce or whether they affected 
the bad and abominable institution 
of slavery, or whatever subject 
they touched, the leisured classes, 
the educated classes, the wealthy 
classes, the titled classes, have 
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been in the wrong.” But the late 
Earl of Shaftesbury speaks from 
the grave against Mr Gladstone 
upon this point. In his recently 
published biography we find the 
following passage: ‘ Gladstone 
ever voted in resistance to my 
efforts. . . . He gave no support 
to the Ten Hours Bill; he voted 
with Sir Robert Peel to rescind a 
famous decision in favour of it. 
He was the only member who en- 
deavoured to delay the bill which 
delivered women and children from 
mines and pits ; and never did he 
say a word on behalf of the factory 
children until, when defending 
slavery in the West Indies, he 
taunted Buxton with indifference 
to the slavery in England.” ! 
Once more, with regard to Ire- 
land itself: Mr Gladstone con- 
demns the passing of the Act of 
Union ; he denounces as erroneous 
the opinions and policy alike of the 
great statesman who passed, and of 


the long succession of statesmen 
who have approved and supported, 


that measure. He apparently for- 
gets or conveniently ignores the 
fact that he himself acted with 
these very statesmen, and allowed 
the world to believe that he shared 
their views up to the end of the 
year 1885. Therefore he is in this 
dilemma: either it is untrue that 
he ever studied Irish affairs, as he 
would now have us believe, or 
cared for Irish wants until his 
recent conversion to Home Rule; 
or else it is untrue that he voted, 
as was the case in 1834 and on 
subsequent occasions, against the 
repeal of the Union without having 
fully and carefully studied the 
question in all its bearings. The 
truth probably is that Mr Glad- 
stone had thought neither more 
nor less upon Irish affairs than 
other people until he accepted the 





1 Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, vol. ii. p. 210. 
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return of some eighty Home Rulers 
as the mandate of Ireland, for- 
getting that in the case of a great 
constitutional change, which would 
affect not one alone but each one 
of the three kingdoms, the mandate 
must not be the mandate of one 
but of all. 

This brings us to the point 
with which we are more immedi- 
ately concerned at this moment. 
Mr Gladstone has received a 
majority ; but what is its mean- 
ing, and in what sense is it to 
be interpreted? Ireland, indeed, 
sends again a mandate for Home 
Rule, if the anti-Parnellite party, 
returned in many instances by the 
most unscrupulous priestly inter- 
ference, can be fairly said to be 
intrusted with the mandate of the 
Irish people. Even so, the man- 
date comes from a diminished 
number of persons; and the Union- 
ists, whilst they more than hold 
their own in Ulster, have gained 
two seats in Dublin, and their 
determination to resist Home Rule 
to the utmost is more than ever 
certain and assured. Bitter in- 
deed will be the cry from Protes- 
tant Ulster against the spurious 
Protestants, alike in England as 
in Scotland, who have preferred 
the triumph of a political party to 
the urgent wants of their co-re- 
ligionists, and have done their 
utmost to hand the latter over to 
a Government in which the power 
of Rome will be overwhelmingly 
supreme, Never, in truth, were 
the principles of British Noncon- 
formity put so directly upon their 
trial, and never was shown more 
clearly the mischief to those prin- 
ciples which has arisen from the 
influence obtained of late years by 
those who have striven to pervert 
Nonconformity into the political 
engine of a party. They have 
been to a large extent successful 
in this nefarious attempt, and 
Irish Protestant Nonconformists 


must look with dismay at the 
prostitution of religious principle 
to political advantage which has 
disgraced so many of their breth- 
ren on this side of the Channel. 
But let them be of good cheer; 
the very enormity of the outrage 
will prove its own remedy. Al- 
ready have a considerable body of 
Nonconformists protested against 
the cold and selfish reply given to 
the Ulster appeal by the self-con- 
stituted representatives of British 
Nonconformity, and we cannot for 
a moment believe that the matter 
will end here. Every Noncon- 
formist in Great Britain who 
knows what the rule of the Rom- 
ish priesthood is, must have it 
brought clearly to his mind that 
it is practically to this rule that 
the Gladstonians desire to force 
Irish Protestants to submit, and 
that it is directly in support of 
Rome that these false brethren 
have voted. It is idle to pretend 
that any Home Rule Act can for 
more than a very limited space 
of time forbid the endowment of 
religion. The moment we declare 
that Ireland is entitled to a na- 
tional Parliament, we render it 
impossible to deny to that Parlia- 
ment equality of legislative power 
with other Parliaments of a similar 
character. Any one who cares to 
think soberly and seriously on the 
matter will see at once that 
every denial of the right to legis- 
late upon a special subject will be 
treated as an inequality inflicted 
upon Ireland, and will be made 
the basis of agitation for its re- 
moval, Nor can we doubt that 
the lesson of concession to agitation 
has been so well taught by Mr 
Gladstone and so thoroughly learnt 
by disaffected Irishmen, that they 
will have an irresistible temptation 
to agitate until every restriction 
upon their legislative power shall 
have been removed. The popular 
candidates in Irish constituencies 
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will naturally be the candidates 
who advocate such removal, and 
before many years have passed the 
Irish Parliament will be as “ free ” 
from British control as the Nation- 
alists desire it to be. Nor, in- 
deed, need the Irish priests wait 
for the further removal of restric- 
tions in order to obtain all that 
they desire. If the Irish Parlia- 
ment and an Irish Executive were 
once established in Dublin, there 
would be no difficulty in creating 
offices in connection with educa- 
tional matters, all of which would 
be filled by priests, who would 
thus obtain all over Ireland a 
practical endowment without the 
necessity of further legislation. 
When we are considering the 
probable consequences of the ver- 
dict which the country has appa- 
rently pronounced, we cannot shut 
out from sight the above considera- 
tions with regard to the future of 
Ireland. But when we turn to 
Great Britain, there is one feature 
more remarkable and more grave 
than any other in the constitution 
of the new Parliament. We have 
written of Scotland and Ireland, 
and have pointed out that, contrary 
to our earnest hope and expecta- 
tion, the Unionists have lost seats 
in the former and have only slightly 
improved their position in the lat- 
ter country. But when we turn to 
England and Wales, we find that 
the same party has an immense 
majority over its Separatist oppo- 
nents. Out of 495 members no 
less than 269 are Unionists, and if 
we count the 30 members for Wales 
separately, of whom 28 are Glad- 
stonians, we shall find that Eng- 
land herself returns 267 supporters 
of the Union against 198 Separa- 
tists, or a majority of 69 in favour 
of Lord Salisbury’s policy. To put 
the matter in another shape, Mr 
Gladstone, if we count on his side 
the Parnellites, the anti-Parnellites, 
and the Labour members, leads 
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for the moment some 356 members 
against 314 supporters of Lord 
Salisbury ; but his army is com- 
posed of four sections, widely dif- 
fering among themselves, and inas- 
much as one—the anti-Parnellite 
—section contains some 70 mem- 
bers, it is clear that the defection 
of this contingent would at any 
moment place him in a minority. 
It comes therefore to this, that no 
Gladstonian Government is possible 
unless it secures the continuous 
adhesion and support of the Irish 
Nationalists. In other words, the 
Irish Nationalists can control tne 
policy of any Government formed 
from the Gladstonian side of the 
House, and they are sufficient in 
number, with the Parnellites and 
Scotch Radicals, to give a majority 
to that political party which the 
verdict of the English constituen- 
cies has emphatically condemned. 
Yet what is the case as regards the 
comparative position of the three 
countries? The population of Ire- 
land is estimated at something less 
than five millions, and has of late 
years been upon the decrease. That 
of Scotland is estimated at some- 
thing approaching to four millions 
and a quarter, whilst that of Eng- 
land and Wales is about twenty-five 
millions and three-quarters, and is 
continually on the increase. Ac- 
cording to the last returns obtain- 
able, the contribution of the three 
countries to the Inland Revenue 
of the United Kingdom stands 
somewhat as follows :— 


England and Wales . £29,407,649 
Scotland . 2,233,415 
Ireland 958,196 


No one can read and consider 
these figures without coming to 
the conclusion that there exists an 
English grievance, far more serious 
than any grievance which Ireland 
can show, when the gross over- 
representation of Ireland allows 
her representatives to influence 
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and direct the legislation of Great 
Britain in a course which is dis- 
approved by the large majority of 
the representatives of the latter. 
For so it must be if Mr Gladstone 
should become Prime Minister 
once more, and our earnest ap- 
peals to the electorate against this 
result have been to a great extent 
founded upon this condition of 
affairs. According to the verdict 
which has unhappily been re- 
turned, we must now contemplate 
as only too probable the result 
against which we have so earnestly 
protested. Before this can occur, 
however, Lord Salisbury and his 
Cabinet must make up their mind 
as to the course to be pursued. 
There are precedents, as we all 
know, for immediate resignation 
upon the fact being clearly ascer- 
tained that the constituencies have 
returned a majority opposed to 
their general policy, and there are 
also precedents for their retention 
of office until the new House 
of Commons shall have formally 
passed some vote which, according 
to the forms of the constitution, 
would necessitate their resigna- 
tion. Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet 
have undoubtedly judged rightly 
in resolving that the latter course 
is the one which is at the present 
moment dictated by all the highest 
considerations of public duty. The 
heterogeneous elements of which 
the Opposition is composed afford 
sufficient justification for such a 
course, even if they do not render 
it absolutely necessary. When we 
read the election and post-election 
harangues of the Labour candi- 
dates and members, and the lan- 
guage used by Home Rulers across 
the Channel, we find no such as- 
surance of. unswerving allegiance 
to Mr Gladstone as can render it 
certain that he is at this moment 
at the head of a majority in the 
House of Commons upon whose 
support he can rely. At all events 
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it is beyond all doubt that the 
Unionist party is by far the 
strongest of any individual section 
in the new Parliament, and no 
one can blame Lord Salisbury if 
he refuses to believe in a combina- 
tion of all other sections to oust 
his Government, until such a com- 
bination shall have been actually 
effected and proved to exist. That 
in all probability this may happen 
is no reason why the Government 
should anticipate its occurrence 
by a premature resignation. They 
owe it, moreover, to the country 
to force the Opposition so far to 
“show their hands” as to join, or 
refuse to join, in a combination 
against the existing Government 
before any definite alternative 
policy is before the country. For 
be it always remembered that up 
to the present moment we have 
nothing before us but the indefinite 
and misleading phrase ‘“ Home 
Rule,” and already there have been 
ominous whispers suggesting the 
possible postponement of any mea- 
sure upon the subject until some 
other subjects have been dealt 
with which exercise the Radical 
and Nonconformist mind. In al- 
luding, however, to these reports, 
we do not for a moment impute 
to Mr Gladstone the discreditable 
course on his part which their truth 
would imply. No man has ever 
more solemnly and deeply pledged 
himself to a definite course of 
action than has Mr Gladstone 
upon this question of Home Rule. 
He intimated with unwonted de- 
cision to the Eight Hours depu- 
tation which waited upon him in 
London, that his hands were full, 
and that his one great political 
object was the settlement of the 
Irish question. He has avowed 
the same in his recent speeches in 
Scotland, and even if he doubted 
the expediency of fulfilling his 
voluntary and oft-repeated pledge 
upon the subject, the compact 
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phalanx of Irish Nationalist mem- 
bers stand in the way of any at- 
tempt at change or evasion. 

But if this be so, it is within 
the right of the Unionist party, 
and indeed it is the duty of the 
Unionist Government, to do their 
utmost to compel the disclosure 
of some definite policy on the part 
of Mr Gladstone before they quit 
office ; and if the Irish Nationalists 
are in earnest, they will best dis- 
charge their duty to their constit- 
uents by supporting the Minis- 
terial determination to enforce 
such a disclosure before they place 
Mr Gladstone in a position to 
minimise the promised gift of 
Home Rule after he has once ob- 
tained power by means of Home 
Rule votes. The opportunity of 
those men is in the present, and if 
they aid Mr Gladstone in his as- 
sault upon Downing Street before 
he has fully committed himself to 


Home Rule as they understand 
Home Rule, they will reap well- 
deserved disappointment, and will 
hereafter have to reckon with their 


deluded constituents. It would 
seem, therefore, to be the duty 
and the policy, alike of the Union- 
ist and the Nationalist party, so to 
act that the present Government 
may remain in office until the new 
House of Commons sees fit to re- 
move them by a direct vote, and a 
distinct and definite policy shall 
have been announced by their 
probable successors. Such an an- 
nouncement will doubtless not be 
without its difficulties, but it can- 
not long be avoided. We shall 
then be able to judge of the sin- 
cerity of the promises so lavishly 
scattered abroad by Gladstonian 
candidates during the recent elec- 
tions, and of the amount of credit 
to be attached to these gentlemen 
and their leaders. It must be 
freely admitted that in a number 
of constituencies other means than 
promises were employed to win 
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seats for the Gladstonian party. 
In the constituencies of the east 
end of London and in other places 
in which it was easy to collect a 
body of roughs, an organised op- 
position repeatedly attacked and 
broke up the Unionist meetings, it 
being apparently the object of the 
Separatist party and their organ- 
isers to prevent all argument, and 
to drown all legitimate discussion 
by idle and unmeaning clamour. 
Lies, moreover, were freely em- 
ployed by the same party, the 
favourite charges against the Un- 
ionist party being generally to the 
effect that the candidate on that 
side had spoken disrespectfully of 
the labourers, and that Lord Salis- 
bury’s retention of office would be 
accompanied by a rise in the price 
of bread. It is beyond all doubt 
that many county seats were won 
by this kind of disreputable lie, 
with which the supporters of Glad- 
stonian candidates practised upon 
the credulity of the agricultural 
labourers with considerable suc- 
cess. But those who employ such 
weapons are in the long-run sure 
to be found out, and this process 
will commence as soon as the de- 
luded electors find that a change 
of Government fails to do for them 
that which they have been led to 
expect, and that it is their real 
friends whom they will have driven 
from office. 

But to whatever legislative 
shifts the Gladstonians may be 
driven in order to obtain and keep 
a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, they can obtain at present 
no such majority as will enable 
them to dismember the British 
empire. The compact phalanx of 
313 Unionists will be strong 
enough to prevent this outrage 
upon the British people. The 
House of Lords may also be 
trusted to do its duty, and it will 
clearly be the duty of the House 
of Lords to prevent any great con- 
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stitutional change in the Imperial 
Parliament so long as a large 
majority of the most wealthy and 
most populous of the three king- 
doms are entirely opposed to any 
such change. It would be out- 
rageous if a majority of Scottish 
Radicals and Irish Nationalists 
could override the feelings and 
wishes of England in a matter so 
vitally affecting her interests as 
the constitution of the Home 
Parliament. Let us look for a 
moment at the present state of 
English representation. Out of 
465 members the Unionists have 
267, and the Gladstonians 198, 
being a majority of 69 for the 
constitutional party. If we look 
a little closer, we shall find that 
in the metropolitan constituencies, 
including Greenwich, Woolwich, 
Deptford, and Lewisham, 37 Union- 
ists are returned by 211,547 
votes, whilst 185,463 votes return 
25 Gladstonians, including in the 
latter number Messrs_ Burns, 
Howell, Cremer, and Keir Hardie, 
who may be better defined as 
Labour members. This, how- 
ever, does not show the whole 
strength of the Unionist party in 
the metropolis. In four constitu- 
encies (St George’s Hanover 
Square, Kensington South, Pad- 
dington South, and Strand) which 
have been now left to the Unionist 
members without opposition, the 
last contests showed an aggregate 
of 17,386 Unionist against 5549 
Gladstonian votes. So that the 
whole metropolitan area shows 
228,933 against 191,012 votes in 
favour of the Unionists, or a 
majority of 37,921 over their 
opponents. If we turn to the 
lists of registered electors the 
result is even still more remark- 
able. We find that the constitu- 
encies of the 37 Unionists contain 
361,904 electors, whilst those of 
the 25 Separatists only contain 
211,659, showing a majority of 
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upwards of 150,000 metropolitan 
voters who, in spite of all tempta- 
tions to vote for the London pro- 
gramme, and all the misrepresen- 
tations by which the poorer class 
of voters were attracted to the 
Gladstonian side, have steadily 
adhered to the cause of the Union. 
The counties of Kent, Berks, 
Surrey, Middlesex, Hants, Sussex, 
Dorset, and Herts have also “ gone 
solid for the Union”; whilst 
among our great towns the same 
party still divides the vote of 
Manchester, and maintains its 
proportion of 7 to 2 in Liverpool. 
In Salford, Sheffield, and Wolver- 
hampton the majority is still 
Unionist; in Preston, Bolton, 
Blackburn, and Wigan no Separ- 
atist is returned, and in Newcastle 
Gladstonianism has received a 
severe rebuke. More ominous to 
the faction which seeks to mono- 
polise the name whilst it repudiates 
the old principles of the Liberal 
party is the lesson which comes 
from Liberal Birmingham, where 
every division sends up to Parlia- 
ment a member pledged to uphold 
the Union, and where the con- 
tinuous abuse poured by the Glad- 
stonians, leaders and followers, 
upon the head of Mr Chamberlain 
has only served to rally the stal- 
wart Liberals of Birmingham and 
the neighbouring county divisions 
around the man in whom they 
recognise an honest and fearless 
patriot. 

Mr Gladstone, then, will have to 
deal with a Parliament in which 
the voice of England has decidedly 
declared against the dismember- 
ment of the empire. Nor is this 
all: it must be conceded that this 
eminent statesman has put Home 
Rule in the front of the battle, and 
that in many constituencies this 
question has been one at least of 
the main issues upon which the 
battle has been fought. But it is 
precisely in the constituencies in 
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which Gladstonian gains have been 
obtained that the battle has not 
been fought upon the question of 
Home Rule, and that Home Rule 
has in fact had little or nothing to 
do with the result. In some cases, 
of course, as in Oldham, Bedford- 
shire, Boston, Stockport, and Read- 
ing, the personal and local claims 
of the Gladstonian candidates sufli- 
ciently account for their success. 
Five dockyard seats were lost by 
the unpopular changes introduced 
by the Admiralty at a time unfor- 
tunate if unavoidable, and which 
turned the scale against the Govern- 
ment, which was naturally held 
responsible for their introduction. 
The Durham strike is also respon- 
sible for the loss of several seats ; 
and we have already called atten- 
tion to the fact that the London 
programme, and the wonders which 
Gladstonianism was declared to 
have in store for the people by 
means of an improved County 


Council, were to a great extent the 
cause of the Separatist gains in the 


metropolitan area. But the Glad- 
stonian gains in the English coun- 
ties, but for which they would have 
had no majority even with the aid 
of the Irish Nationalists, had for 
the most part nothing whatever to 
do with the question of Home Rule, 
which in many instances was scarce- 
ly heard of. We have no scruple 
in saying that most of these seats 
were gained by gross misrepresen- 
tation of the real questions before 
the electorate, and by the effective 
organisation by means of which 
this misrepresentation was spread 
abroad among the rural population 
with a diligence and perseverance 
worthy of a better cause. To some 
Unionist seats siege had been laid 
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for several years ; and the process 
of undermining was steadily going 
on whilst the Unionist member 
was attending to his parliamentary 
duties, and could not be present in 
his constituency to counteract the 
sinister influences at work against 
him. We have instances in which 
Unionist land-owners, who have 
paid special attention to the com- 
fort and wellbeing of their labour- 
ers, have been represented in dis- 
tant parts of their constituency as 
having done precisely the reverse ; 
and this misrepresentation has been 
made too late to allow of the 
contradiction before the election.! 
Again, the agricultural labourers 
have been informed that it was 
the Liberals who gave them free 
education, and the Tories who op- 
posed it; and this falsehood has 
been repeated again and again 
throughout the districts in which 
it was supposed that the ignorance 
of the electors could be successfully 
imposed upon by its circulation. 
Other instances of the unworthy 
tactics of the Gladstonian party 
could without difficulty be adduced, 
but that we have already said 
enough to show that, however true 
it may be that Mr Gladstone de- 
sired to fight this General Election 
mainly upon the question of Home 
Rule, the English part of the ma- 


jority which he may have scraped to- 


gether has certainly been returned 
to Parliament very largely upon dis- 
tinctly different issues. 

Mr Gladstone will therefore be 
forced to take into account the 
constitution of his majority, and 
his difficulties will only be begin- 
ning when he finds that a majority 
has been secured which will assist 
him so far as to eject the present 





1In the Tavistock division of Devonshire, where Colonel White Thomson, one 
of the most liberal and popular of men, was the Unionist candidate, people were 
posted at all the polling districts where he was least known, who disseminated 
this lie: ‘“‘ Remember! Colonel White Thomson only pays his labourers 9s. 


a-week.” 
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Ministers from office. It would 
be cruel to anticipate those diffi- 
culties by criticising the various 
claims for office which will be the 
first trouble in his way. Glad- 
stonians pure and simple, Radicals 
below the gangway, the National- 
ists, and the Labour members, 
must all be conciliated and cajoled 
in order that this precious majority 
may be kept together. Great as 
are the strategic powers of the old 
parliamentary hand, they will in- 
deed be sorely taxed to perform 
the task which he has before him ; 
and the pleasure of the prospect 
will hardly be enhanced by the 
recollection that he will be con- 
fronted by a compact and united 
party, and that he has no lieu- 
tenant at hand who can for a 
moment be compared to the Union- 
ist leaders in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr Balfour, Mr Goschen, 
and Mr Chamberlain, will be at 
their posts: every weak point in 
the Gladstonian armour will be 
detected ; every inconsistency will 
be exposed ; every proposal care- 
fully and closely scrutinised ; and 
any attempt to crush English in- 
terests by Nationalist votes will 
be ruthlessly laid bare and reso- 
lutely resisted. The watchword 
of the Unionists will still be as 
heretofore, “The Unity of the 
Empire”; and when we consider 
that, after all the boasted Glad- 
stonian gains, Great Britain abso- 
lutely returns at this moment a 
majority of Unionist members, we 
cannot believe that Mr Gladstone 
will ever be allowed to force Home 
Rule down the throats of that 
majority by means of the priest- 
elected Nationalists, by whose sup- 
port alone he could hope to ac- 
complish such an injustice. 
There is nothing, then, in the re- 
sults of the elections which should 
cause Unionists to fear, but, on the 
other hand, there is much to en- 
courage and stimulate them to fresh 
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exertions. Our policy is clear, and 
our object one honourable to our- 
selves and directly for the benefit 
of the whole community. We de- 
sire that the truth should be known 
to every elector and non-elector in 
the country, and that this should 
be accomplished as far as possible 
before the present Parliament shall 
have run its course. We know 
the counties in which we have been 
beaten, and those in which our 
majorities have been small. Let 
every effort be made, without delay, 
to improve our organisation, especi- 
ally in these counties, and to let 
the antidote of truth be freely ad- 
ministered where the poison of false- 
hood has been so widely spread. 
Let us make it known, especially 
to our rural voters, that it is Lord 
Salisbury’s Government which has 
assisted Local Taxation, given 
free education, and established by 
means of the county councils that 
local self-government of which dis- 
trict or parish councils are only 
the natural outcome, which either 
political party is ready to give, but 
which would never have been given 
if Lord Salisbury’s Government had 
not taken the first step, and refused 
to let Ireland “block the way.” 
Above all, let us take care that the 
real meaning of “ Home Rule” is 
made clear. If Mr Gladstone pro- 
duces a Home Rule Bill according 
to his promise, there will no longer 
be room for doubt or surmise upon 
the matter. Either he must retain 
the Irish members or dismiss them 
from the Imperial Parliament. If 
the former, Ireland will have a 
double representation, and if this 
be permitted, the logical sequence 
will be the establishment of a separ- 
ate Local Parliament for England, 
Scotland, and Wales. If the latter, 
Ireland will lose her share of the 
control which she now exercises 
over Imperial affairs. In either 
case it will be difficult for Mr Glad- 
stone tohold togetherthe fortuitou, 
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majority which he may be possibly 
able to unite for an attack upon 
the present Government, and the 
Unionist party, in Parliament and 
in the country, must hold them- 
selves ready for action and pre- 
pared for every emergency. We 
have no fear for the result. Truth 
may be smothered for a time, and 
the enemies of truth may prevail 
in a combat fought with unequal 
weapons. But the ultimate tri- 
umph of truth is certain, however 
long it may be delayed. 

We who know our own good 
intentions towards Ireland, and 
who wish her every prosperity, 
need not fear but that in good 
time it will be understood that 
we, and not the pseudo-patriots 
who rave about Home Rule, are 
the true friends of Ireland. For 
we desire nothing better than that 
Irishmen should share with us, 
upon equal terms, the citizenship 
of the greatest empire in the 
world; and we only ask them in 
return to pay that respect to law 
and legal obligations, and that 
obedience to constituted authority, 
which are absolutely necessary in 
every civilised country. For the 
moment those who have refused 
this obedience, and have resisted 
the law, are in the ascendant. 
But the common-sense alike of 
Great Britain and of Ireland will 
tolerate no encouragement to such 
evil-doings or to their perpetrators. 
Whatever may be proposed in def- 
erence to Irish opinion, and by 
whomsoever such proposals may 
be made, the assertion of the 
authority of the Queen and the 
vindication of the law will be in- 
sisted upon as a condition pre- 
cedent to legislation. Nor will 
any legislation be passed which 
shall be shown to be inconsistent 
with the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament over every local 
body which may be called into 
existence. Herein will be Mr 
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Gladstone’s greatest difficulty. To 
satisfy his Irish allies he must 
offer more than his English sup- 
porters have ever yet consented 
to offer. It is true that the 
Nationalists may accept something 
less than they have declared to be 
absolutely necessary for the satis- 
faction of the legitimate claims of 
Ireland, in the hope that they will 
be allowed by their constituents 
to consider as an instalment any 
measure which falls short of their 
demands. But such tactics as 
prevailed among the Nationalists 
in 1886 cannot be repeated with 
safety in 1892. We know now, 
in consequence of the disclosures 
which accompanied and followed 
the ostracism of Mr Parnell by a 
large portion of his followers, that 
the assent given by the Nationalist 
party to Mr Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill in 1886 was not the 
unreserved and loyal assent which 
it pretended to be, but that the 
proposed measure was to be used 
as the stepping-stone for further 
demands, and could have been no 
settlement of the Irish question. 
The British Parliament and the 
British people will surely be warn- 
ed by the disclosure of the secret 
history of 1886, and will be slow 
to put their trust in men who have 
proved themselves unworthy to be 
trusted. 

In any case, Mr Gladstone may 
be assured that watchful and vigi- 
lant eyes will be upon him during 
the coming time, and that any at- 
tempt to beguile the country into 
a course which it really disap- 
proves, or to advance the cause of 
Home Rule by an endeavour to 
combine with it the attack upon 
the House of Lords which some of 
his colleagues have already fore- 
shadowed, will not only lead to 
his speedy discomfiture in Parlia- 
ment, but will draw down upon 
him and his followers the justly ex- 
cited wrath of an indignant people. 
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It is of course conceivable that 
while the return of Mr Gladstone 
to power must renew our domestic 
distractions, it would have no bad 
effect abroad ; or none so grave as 
to unsettle the general confidence 
in peace, and thereby lower the 
energies of trade, and bring upon 
the country an absolute draining 
loss as well as additional dis- 
quietude. But though that state 
of things is not beyond conception, 
it is nearly beyond hope; and the 
glorifiers of Mr Gladstone and his 
colleagues have to choose whether 
they think it a merit in them or 
not that they seem to care nothing 
whatever for the first and most 
certain result of their reappear- 
ance in office. 

The Liberal party, and more 
especially the hindermost and driv- 


ing section of it, used to pride 
itself on a particular care for 
economic considerations ; and it is 
not to be denied that the economic 
Radicalism of men like Sir William 
Molesworth was a useful element 


in politics. But there is no such 
Radicalism in existence now. That 
which has taken its place is so 
entirely another thing that a de- 
termined indifference to economic 
considerations is its most pervad- 
ing characteristic. Little by little, 
the older Liberals have given way 
to this indifference, till at length 
they not only exclude all questions 
of dignity and honour from their 
amazingly ignorant dealings with 
foreign affairs, but betray a strong 
tendency to drop commerce out of 
them, as a sort of low ensnaring 
matter, the temptations of which 
should be avoided by persons of 
high political morality. This was 
seen in some recent debates on 
African commercial affairs; and 
their grudging at the occupation 


of Egypt is never more irritable 
than when its advantages for the 
cultivation of trade are mentioned, 
They are even dull to profit-and- 
loss calculations which the merest 
promptings of self-interest should 
have been sufficient to force on 
their attention. When the Board 
of Trade returns show a declining 
traffic with foreign countries, they 
are sharp enough to see that the 
falling-off may be abusively attrib- 
uted to the existence of a Tory 
Government in Downing Street; 
yet they evidently went forth on 
their election campaign without a 
thought or a care for the loss they 
would almost certainly bring upon 
the nation as a direct consequence 
of a grand success for themselves. 
Had they been commonly thought- 
ful for the public good, they must 
have said to themselves when Par- 
liament dissolved, ‘‘We should 
look abroad as well as at home, 
calculate what effect a change of 
Government will have on foreign 
Courts and Cabinets, consider how 
that effect may react on the neces- 
sary conditions of British prosper- 
ity, and do our best betimes to 
avert or diminish whatever mis- 
chiefs may seem to impend.” It 
is plain, however, that the Radical 
leaders had no such forethought, 
no such solicitude. Not that they 
were unaware that there was any 
danger to provide against. Igno- 
rance of that magnitude cannot be 
pretended. Every newspaper stu- 
dent had learned that in all likeli- 
hood the substitution of Mr Glad- 
stone for Lord Salisbury would be 
followed by agitations in Europe 
which accident or design might 
rush to extremes. There is hardly 
a young man on the Stock Ex- 
change who did not reflect that 
the mere dread of such disturb- 
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ances would lower the value of an 
immense mass of British property ; 
and it certainly should have oc- 
curred to experienced and respon- 
sible persons that this particular 
kind of property is the more 
to be regarded since it is the 
only one that has not suffered 
injury of late. Land has gone 
down, and houses too in the 
general; the profits on merchan- 
dise are steadily dwindling, and 
the laying up of ships in every 
harbour corroborates the Board of 
Trade report that British com- 
merce is diminishing in bulk as 
well as in profit. Only one con- 
solation has accompanied the de- 
cline — which decline, be it ob- 
served, would have been much 
greater but for this single comfort. 
Within the last three or four years 
a universal sense of peace secured 
has raised property in foreign in- 
vestments to a very high level, 
and has maintained it there in 
spite of Argentine collapses and 
Portuguese cavings-in. The con- 
version of consols and the languish- 
ing use of money for trade pur- 
poses have no doubt contributed 
to enhance the value of foreign 
stocks by filling the market for 
them. But without confidence in 
peace they would never have at- 
tained to that value; and with 
relaxing confidence they will fall, 
to the impoverishment of swarms 
of little capitalists. Every other 
channel of prosperity having run 
down to lower levels, this one, 
which has kept up so well of late, 
will run down too, and that with- 
out compensation from other quar- 
ters ; for however bad trade may 
be, we do not expect it to im- 
prove amidst the rancours of dip- 
lomatic conflict and the presage 
of war. 

The Gladstonian leaders must 
have had some understanding of 
all this ; for though while the elec- 
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tion contest raged there was little 
insistence on our side upon the 
political consequences abroad of a 
Gladstonian triumph, their alarm- 
ing probability was plain enough ; 
while the financial consequences 
of the alarm alone must have 
arisen in all their forbidding mag- 
nitude before the eyes of the 
People’s Friends. But it is one 
thing to see and another to heed. 
It is after looking well about 
them that a certain sort of poli- 
ticians “go it blind”; and never 
in this world before did a com- 
pany of statesmen calling them- 
selves sage, practical, considerate, 
long-sighted, circumspect, humane, 
plunge with a more determined 
blindness toward one sole object, 
reckless of whatever might be 
damaged on the way. Aware 
that the prospect of their return 
to office was hailed with joy by 
every Continental Power that has 
a quarrel with us, or whose in- 
terests are most opposed to our 
own; conscious that this know- 
ledge was shared by British owners 
of millions and millions of foreign 
bonds, who feared that a thorough 
Gladstonian victory would make 
them bad to sell and doubtful 
to hold, they took no account 
of these circumstances whatever ; 
neither did they concern them- 
selves with the added likelihood 
that unsettlement of the tran- 
quillity that now prevails in Eu- 
rope would extend to many a 
British warehouse and workshop. 
In all the long, dreary, monoton- 
ous round of speeches from Mr 
Gladstone and his lieutenants, we 
look in vain for a word of reas- 
surance on this disturbing subject. 
Not one of them went out of his 
way to soothe what were un- 
doubtedly just apprehensions for 
the continuance of untroubled 
peace. 

We may be sure that this silence 
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has been marked abroad, and that 
the natural inference has been 
drawn from it. In most if not 
all the Continental Governments 
there is a press department —a 
busy little bureau of which the 
most innocent business is to search 
every important newspaper, foreign 
as well as native, for whatever may 
concern the chiefs of the State. 
We need not doubt, then, that in 
Berlin, in Vienna, in Rome, Paris, 
Petersburg, the ‘Times’ report of 
Mr Gladstone’s speeches has been 
scanned with the utmost eagerness 
for any passage that might relate 
to their own interest in him as 
Lord Salisbury’s vanquisher. And 
since they found what they did 
find, we may be sure of another 
thing: the pleased anticipations 
of the French and Russians must 
seem to them justified, while in 
the German nations there will be 
a deeper misgiving, and in Italy 
more uneasiness still. The silence 
of Mr Gladstone and his colleagues 
as to the reversal policies attrib- 
uted to them in foreign affairs 
(as to Egypt, for example, and 
the choice of friendships abroad) 
must naturally be taken to signify 
that the Hawarden Cabinet is not 
inclined to depart from the opinions 
it has already expressed on these 
grave affairs, or to disavow the 
unsettling designs ascribed to its 
leading spirits. Great at the scat- 
tering of vague hints and suggest- 
ions, Mr Gladstone may yet de- 
liver himself in such a way as to 
shroud his intentions in a haze of 
doubt ; but as long as his declared 
opinions and those of his more 
powerful associates (to whom Sir 
Charles Dilke, with his restless 
French sympathies, has now to be 
added) remain unrevoked, we must 
needs agree with the Russians and 
French that the transference of 
the Gladstonian Cabinet from Ha- 
warden to Whitehall would give 
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them a beautiful innings, and, with 
the members of the League of 
Peace, that it behoves them to 
look out. And if so, what of 
ourselves, who are so profoundly 
interested not only in the avoid- 
ance of war but the maintenance 
of tranquillity, and for whom that 
rejoicing pair, Russia and France, 
are active, eager, and impatient 
rivals where rivalry is a matter 
of vital importance to the British 
empire ? 

There is time to ask that ques- 
tion to some purpose, even though 
Mr Gladstone, with his Sir William 
Harcourt, his Mr Morley, his Sir 
Charles Dilke, his Mr Labouchere, 
and other advocates of retirement 
from Egypt and the satisfaction 
of Russian cravings to civilise the 
East up to our Indian frontier, has 
succeeded in gaining a majority at 
the elections. For in no respect 
is it much of a majority ; such as 
it is, it was gained without ex- 
planation or debate of questions 
enormously important to the coun- 
try even from the bread-and-but- 
ter point of view alone; and 
no doubt it is true that her 
Majesty’s Ministers have no in- 
tention of resigning office to the 
masked ‘“capturers” of such a 
majority till they have had it 
out a little with these gentlemen 
in the House of Commons. In 
challenging a vote of no-confidence 
the Government will be able to 
raise a debate upon much more 
than the right course of legislation 
for Ireland ; and though it is never 
easy to discuss foreign affairs in a 
free and candid way, it may be 
hoped that before the Conserva- 
tives pass over to the Opposition 
benches two good things will be 
accomplished, amongst others: the 
country will be more thoroughly 
aroused to the dangers of the 
change as it affects the various 
Continental Powers, and the in- 
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coming Ministry will be compelled 
either to abandon the views which 
make the change dangerous, or to 
carry them out under the eyes of 
a well-warned public. 

The short account of the effect 
which our change of Government 
must have abroad is this: Had 
Lord Salisbury’s Administration 
been confirmed in office, the peace 
which does prevail, to the ad- 
vantage of millions of families in 
every European nation, would have 
been maintained. Of course there 
is no absolute certainty in such 
matters, but that is as certain as 
anything of the kind can be. And 
not only would peace have been 
maintained, it would have become 
more settled ; for in that case there 
would have been an end to specu- 
lations and apprehensions, founded 
on the probability of Mr Glad- 
stone’s return to power, which 
grew more active in all the Con- 
tinental Cabinets as the event 
But 


approached for decision. 
now that the Conservatives have 
suffered defeat at the polls, these 


apprehensions and _ speculations 
take a more lively shape, emi- 
nently portentous of strife. For 
one group of Powers they rise into 
anxieties; for another, into con- 
fident hopes ; and the natural out- 
come of both the hopes and the 
anxieties is action. With action, 
good-bye to tranquillity ; and that 
in outline is the whole of the 
story. 

To comprehend the detail and 
our own concern in the matter, 
it is almost enough to bear in 
mind the grand point of differ- 
ence between the two groups of 
Powers above mentioned. The 
difference is that one is contented 
with things as they are, except 
that its members would prefer to 
be relieved of ever-increasing mili- 
tary burdens. This group is com- 
posed of Germany, Austria, and 
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Italy. The other, France and Rus- 
sia, is not content with things as 
they are, but extremely discontent- 
ed, and determined to alter them 
whenever that can be attempted 
without excessive risk. By this 
we mean that the encroachments 
of Russia in south-eastern Europe, 
in Persia, in Afghan Turkestan, 
and other regions near our Indian 
frontier, are by no means satisfied 
yet; while as to France, it is not 
only the loss of great tracts of ter- 
ritory to the Germans that keeps 
that country in a simmer of indig- 
nation,—it has other grievances 
which more nearly concern our- 
selves. France is profoundly jeal- 
ous of Italy as a new and by no 
means insignificant Mediterranean 
Power, and would be enraged at 
the mutually helpful friendship of 
that Power with Great Britain 
even if she had no other grudge 
against both. But she has two: 
one the adherence of Italy to the 
League of Peace—which could not 
have been ventured upon, it is be- 
lieved, but for certain provisional 
protective understandings with 
Great Britain,—the other, the Brit- 
ish occupation of Egypt. Here, 
then, we see why the Russo-French 
allies are discontented with things 
as they stand ; and considering the 
particular reasons for a menacing 
restlessness which is a bad thing 
in itself, what should our own wish 
be? Not, perhaps, that either group 
of Continental States should be 
weakened. For reasons which 
need not be enlarged upon on 
the present occasion, no British 
statesman does or can desire the 
enfeeblement of France, or, let us 
say, reduction from her present 
estate. As for her destruction— 
which Prince Bismarck meant to 
ensure by a second blow soon after 
the insufficient first, which second 
blow our own Government inter- 
fered to prevent—no competent 
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politician doubts that it would be 
a heavy misfortune for England in 
the long-run. Only a very conceit- 
ed kind of intellectual incapables 
laugh at “the balance of power,” 
and the jeerers do not so mightily 
abound with us as they did in the 
days when Mr Gladstone babbled 
of silver streaks. Even Russia 
would be perfectly endurable with- 
in the confines of her enormous 
territory, if her rulers would only 
be quiet and content with them. 
But though we need not desire 
the enfeeblement of those two 
Powers—friends as they are not, 
and rivals as they must perforce 
remain—neither can we wish for 
the weakening of the other group 
of allies. They are able to be 
and they are friendly with us, 
while our friendship is of the ut- 
most value to them; and, as we 
have seen, they are content with 
the peace that exists and which 
they are leagued to maintain. Not 
so those others; and considering 
what their aims are, and why 
they are discontented, surely we 
should rather have them held 
in bonds of peace (their present 
condition in face of the League) 
than enlarged and _ encouraged 
to strike for their heart’s desire, 
which is the advantage they 
anticipate from the longed - for 
change of Government in Eng- 
land. 

But perhaps we should choose 
our language more warily. Mighty 
as Great Britain still is—mightier 
than her own sons seem to know 
—the flabby-minded and the fatal- 
ists are so numerous amongst us 
that it requires some little audacity 
to talk of our holding a foreign 
nation in bonds of any kind. On 
hearing anything to that effect 
the flabby-minded are disturbed 
in their courage and hurt in their 
moralities. According to them, 
when a people or a Government 


opposes us, hand on sword, it is 
rightly struggling to be free, or 
nobly striving to civilise the Tur- 
coman heathen, or naturally seek- 
ing an outlet to the sea, or in some 
other fashion endeavouring to sat- 
isfy legitimate aspirations, which 
no aspirations of our own should 
contend against. That is the way 
with the gentlemen who are now 
in full expectation of taking up 
the reins of government in Britain; 
and it precisely accounts for the 
satisfaction in France and Russia 
that Lord Salisbury has _ been 
beaten at the polling-booths. But 
her Majesty’s Government, as it 
still exists while these pages are 
written, have different views. It 
perceives or believes that holding a 
disturber in bonds of peace, even 
to the binding of his elbows with 
a pocket-handkerchief, is what any 
Quaker might do, especially if it 
should appear that the disturbance 
is very much directed against the 
Quaker himself. Moreover, our 
Foreign Office officials have acted 
on this view of their duty; and 
though they are slow to acknow- 
ledge their action and point to its 
excellent results, we see no reason 
why we should not make bold to 
do so for them. 

It is still a favourite doctrine 
amongst Gladstonian Radicals that 
Great Britain should keep entire- 
ly aloof from alliances and under- 
standings with the Continental 
Powers ; and no doubt it is an ex- 
tremely good thing to do whenever 
it can be done. There is some 
truth in the description of such 
alliances as “entangling,” and it 
would be well if they could always 
be avoided. But there are times 
when it is impossible for a Gov- 
ernment and a nation like ours 
to avoid them, or when to do so 
would be one of those blunders 
that are worse than crimes. We 
have seen such times lately. For 
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years Prince Bismarck strove to 
bring England into the German 
alliance more or less formally 
(Russia having gone out of it), and 
always without the success he 
longed for. But during all this 
time he was not without other 
strings to his bow, and the Queen’s 
advisers could never be sure that 
he might not contrive another 
system of alliances and agree- 
ments, the adoption of which 
would be ruinous for the British 
empire. This uncertainty rendered 
the rejection of Prince Bismarck’s 
persistent and sometimes menacing 
overtures rather hazardous; though 
our Government could fall back on 
the comfortable perception that no 
wise German minister could adopt 
the alternative alliances (which 
centre in a give-and-take under- 
standing with Russia) without 
dread of ultimate consequences. 
Yet considering the dubious 
strength of Austria, the steady 
speed with which France was build- 
ing up its shattered power, and the 
enormous war-preparation that was 
going on in Russia at the same 
time, the situation might well have 
seemed so grave to the never-easy 
Government at Berlin as to suggest 
that desperate remedies were better 
than none. This also the British 
Government had to take into ac- 
count ; for of course the dangers 
that disquieted German statesman- 
ship were equally manifest to our 
own. To English eyes it was also 
clear that France was rapidly ac- 
cumulating and sedulously drilling 
an immense army, while there was 
no abatement of the determination 
of that country to seek a crushing 
revenge. The assiduous war-pre- 
paration in Russia was equally evi- 
dent, and the likelihood of an 
alliance of those two Powers was 
as apparent on this side of the 
German Ocean as on the other. 
Meanwhile, too, one strong guaran- 
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tee for the continuance of peace, 
the life of the old German Emperor, 
was giving way, and clearly could 
not last much longer. What more 
natural, therefore, if the British 
Government also became uneasy ? 
It is a saying of general accept- 
ance, that no matter how the long- 
dreaded war may break out, we 
are pretty sure to be drawn into 
it first or last; and if that be 
so, her Majesty’s Ministers were 
under imperative obligations to do 
all that could be safely done to 
avert the war. But, as we have 
already hinted, there must have 
been another anxiety at the 
Foreign Office, besides that which 
was bred by the apprehension of a 
general war. The second anxiety 
was that the fears of the German 
Government (which were far 
greater than they ever owned to, 
or than was suspected by the 
public at large), the death of the 
wise and resolutely pacific old 
Emperor, and the succession of a 
prince who might turn out to be 
a different kind of sovereign, 
might end in the formation of a 
new set of Continental compacts 
hostile to British interests. It 
can be shown, indeed, that there 
was good ground for that anxiety, 
over and above all that was 
yielded by speculation and infer- 
ence. Under these circumstances, 
who will venture to assert that it 
still remained the business of Brit- 
ish statesmanship to hold aloof 
from ‘European complications,” 
and sternly refuse to have anything 
to do with alliances and under- 
standings? Surely we are here 
in presence of a state of things 
which might make persistence in 
that line of conduct sheer stupidity. 
To stand out of the game may be 
all very well, but not perhaps on 
condition of ejectment from the 
field by process of hustling and 
kicking. It is true, as we have 
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admitted, that a general rule of 
policy for Great Britain nowa- 
days should be to keep clear of 
engagements and alliances; but 
there are occasions when deter- 
mining to refuse them and do 
without them would be to incur 
hazards infinitely more grave than 
any which that determination is 
intended to avoid. So it was, we 
believe, at the juncture of which we 
speak ; and when Lord Salisbury’s 
Government is accused of implli- 
cating the country in Continental 
alliances by supporting the League 
of Peace, it is charged with doing 
what could not be avoided with- 
out danger, while its consequences 
have blessed the whole of Europe 
with peace assured. 

It will be seen that we find no 
reason to reject the belief which 
inspired Mr Gladstone to write a 
raging article signed ‘ Outidanos ” 
in one of the monthly Reviews, 
We do not doubt, any more than 
Mr Gladstone does, that when 
Italy joined the German alliance 
she did so under a promise from 
the British Government that her 
coasts should be protected from 
attack in a war of aggression—an 
unprovoked war. Indeed, without 
a guarantee of that kind, no Italian 
statesman could have been mad 
enough to range his country for- 
mally on the side of the German 
Powers—and that for an obvious 
reason, which is not stated here 
for the first time. Italy is nearly 
all seaboard, France has a tre- 
mendous fleet, and in less than a 
week from the outbreak of war 
between the two groups of allies 
three or four French squadrons 
could carry certain destruction 
along the whole of the Italian 
coast. Howsoever Germany and 


Austria might fare in the conflict, 
Italy would suffer immediately and 
enormously. Impossible, therefore, 
that the Italian Government should 
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proclaim itself an adherent of the 
German alliance unless it had some 
guarantee (which none but a great 
naval nation could afford) against 
so inordinate a share of risk. But 
what was the situation? As we 
have sufficiently made out, the 
time had come when the German 
Powers no longer felt themselves 
secure against a possible combina- 
tion of foes who were fast rising 
in strength, and when the adhesion 
of either Italy or Great Britain to 
a League of Peace, so useful to 
both, was necessary to maintain it 
in commanding strength. What, 
then, was to be done? The answer 
against our doing nothing has al- 
ready been given; yet the con- 
stitutional and parliamentary diffi- 
culties that stand in the way of 
any British Government that finds 
the need of forming treaty engage- 
ments like those we were pressed 
to enter into are all but insur- 
mountable. But if it happened 
that Italy was guaranteed by the 
strongest naval Power in the world 
against the danger above described, 
she could safely stand in to 
strengthen the Peace League, 
while it would be unnecessary for 
the British Government to inter- 
fere any further. This seems to 
have been the way in which the 
difficulty was settled, and with 
what result? Though more than 
one dangerous moment has hap- 
pened since, the net result is un- 
broken peace ; and if that blessed 
consequence was brought about by 
no more “ intervention ” than Lord 
Salisbury is charged with, how 
grateful should we be! 

But now we return to the dis- 
agreeable fact which gives occasion 
for these remarks. If neither 
France nor Russia likes the intro- 
duction of Italy into the Peace 
compact, neither does Mr Glad- 
stone. To the delight of the 
Powers which are not contented 
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with things as they are, he has 
published a declaration to the 
effect that, in his opinion, the 
Italian Government jeopardised the 
dearest interests of their country 
when they joined the German 
alliance. What is more, after 
making known his acquaintance 
with the report that this was done 
either on the persuasion or with 
the countenance of her Majesty’s 
Government, he has warned the 
Italians that no such arrangement 
will be sustained by him as Prime 
Minister. These statements of 
opinion and intention were pub- 
lished some months ago; but they 
made an impression in Italy (where 
Mr Gladstone is very influential) 
which has gone on deepening ever 
since, and of course is most dis- 
turbing now that their utterer is 
in a position to act according to 
his word. Now it happens that 
the Italian people were never 
enthusiastic for the German alli- 
ance, and have always had a keener 
sense of the war-burdens which 
the alliance made no lighter, than 
of the benefits conferred by it. In- 
deed the Government had already 
found itself under the necessity of 
reducing its military expenditure 
when the popular complaint of it 
(and no doubt the burden is all 
but intolerable) was sanctioned by 
Mr Gladstone’s great authority. 
We see, then, in a moment, what 
must be the consequence to Italy 
of Mr Gladstone’s return to power, 
unless he should proclaim that he 
has changed his mind, and has no 
intention of departing from Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy. The 
very considerable body of opinion 
in that country which is unfavour- 
able to the German alliance will 
be immensely strengthened ; but 
no argument from that quarter 
will be needed to persuade King 
Humbert’s Government that Ital- 
ian implication in that alliance 
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cannot be maintained without 
British support, and that Italy must 
go out of it unless she is able to 
obtain corresponding guarantees 
and advantages elsewhere. That 
conclusion is all the more pressing 
because,—partly from the vigorous 
arming in France and Russia, 
partly on account of the unsettled 
and impulsive character of the 
German Emperor, who is himself 
the German Government,—Italian 
confidence in the general outlook 
has been dwindling for some time, 
even where it most abounded. 
Everything, therefore, points to 
the likelihood—the certainty al- 
most—that the Peace Compact will 
be weakened alarmingly by Mr 
Gladstone’s restoration to office, 
unless one of two things happens. 
The first is, that the arch-dis- 
turber will declare that one thing 
he will not disturb—the foreign 
policy of the out-going Govern- 
ment. The other is, a rearrange- 
ment of conditions and agree- 
ments amongst the Continental 
Powers such as we have long 
had reason to dread, and which, 
though they might possibly con- 
tinue the enforcement of ‘peace, 
would do so on terms calami- 
tous for Great Britain. 

Did we know what passed at 
Berlin between the German Em- 
peror and the Italian King, we 
should probably be enlightened as 
to the possibilities in this direc- 
tion; for there cannot be much 
doubt that their business conversa- 
tions were largely taken up with 
the likelihood of Lord Salisbury’s 
overthrow, and with what should 
be done if Mr Gladstone brought 
in his own views of the right course 
of foreign policy. We have seen 
how profoundly the prosecution of 
those views might affect England’s 
interest in peace by detaching Italy 
from the German alliance, and so 
weakening it exceedingly. But an- 
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other consequence might ensue— 
the detachment of Italy from the 
alliance with England, which, as 
it stands, is a cheap and effective 
safeguard of our interests in the 
Mediterranean. It has already 
been pointed out that when Italy 
became united a third Mediter- 
ranean Power arose; and that, 
considering the rivalries of France 
and England there, and consider- 
ing the persistent determination 
of our neighbours across the Chan- 
nel to oust us from Egypt, a close 
and sound understanding with that 
third Power should be a cardinal 
point of British policy. This it 
has been made, most successfully 
for us; while it has equally been a 
safeguard for the Italian kingdom. 
But now we are to throw it up, 
it seems. Mr Gladstone and his 
friends so much dislike the condi- 
tions on which the alliance rests 
(especially as those conditions are 
offensive to France), that they pro- 
pose to destroy them—to have 
done with them. Apparently, one 
consequence of this must be to 
compel Italy to seek elsewhere her 
lost and much-needed support ; 
while another is to invite France to 
do more vigorously, because more 
safely, what she will certainly do 
in any case—press upon a sympa- 
thetic British Government to turn 
out of Egypt. What conclusions 
were come to at the recent confer- 
ences at Berlin of course we do 
not know; but it is obvious that 
since the prospect of a Gladstonian 
spell of office threatened Germany 
with the weakening of the Triple 
Alliance and Italy with the loss of 
trust on British support (whether 
for the purposes of that alliance or 
her own safety in general), some 
provisional plans must have been 
decided on ; and it would be aston- 
ishing if those plans were founded 
on a determination to exclude 
anything that might injure a Gov- 
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ernment which compelled their 
adoption. 

As to Egypt, there is little 
need of explanation or speculation 
nowadays. The French never 
ceased to urge evacuation on a 
Government which stubbornly re- 
sisted all persuasions to fix a day 
for moving out. They will soon 
have another to deal with, nearly 
every important member of which 
has expressed sympathy with their 
desires. It may be that the new 
Administration will include neither 
Mr Labouchere nor Sir Charles 
Dilke ; but the first-named gentle- 
man means to make his influence 
felt in the new House, on what- 
ever bench he speaks from—the 
other is esteemed by Radicals 
their one competent authority 
on foreign affairs; and both are 
rightly regarded in France as 
“sound on the goose” so far 
as Egypt is concerned. These 
are great encouragements to the 
French ; and they do not forget— 
far from it—what is so rarely con- 
sidered at home: namely, that the 
time is fast approaching when the 
British Government will come into 
full possession of its property in 
the Suez Canal, which of course 
should strengthen our position in 
Egypt very much indeed. All the 
more important does it seem to 
France, therefore, that our hold 
upon the country should be shaken 
before that event; and since the 
new British Government appears 
to be of the same opinion, we may 
expect a diplomatic assault from 
Paris of the most determined kind. 
That it will be backed by the 
Russian Government is extremely 
probable, especially as these dis- 
turbances in Afghanistan will re- 
mind the Czar that it is not for 
him to wish England firmly planted 
on her shortest road to India, Be 
the outcome what it may (and it 
is none the more promising if Italy 
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is to be alienated—though, for that 
matter, she may conceivably be 
put into Egypt herself on some 
new understandings), there is pro- 
mise of perturbations which of 
themselves must cost us dear ; and 
there would have -been no such 
prospect but for the victory be- 
stowed on Mr Gladstone by an 
electorate ignorant or unmindful 
of these things. Pity it was not 
better informed before polling-day. 

On another point the country 
has been too much in the dark, 
though it may possibly become 
more enlightened by the time 
these pages are published. It is 
naturally supposed from what ap- 
pears in the newspapers that there 
is nothing in the Bismarck agita- 
tions but a rather vulgar quarrel, 
which would be quite insignificant 
but for the background of ad- 
miration for the old Chancellor 
against which it is played. That 
is a mistake. There is much more 
in the commotion than that; a 
fact which nobody is more sensible 
of than the German Emperor, for 
a reason that will presently ap- 
pear. When the newspapers— 
German and English—have said 
all they dare to say or care to say, 
it remains true that the people of 
the new empire are generally un- 
happy at the change of Govern- 
ment in Berlin. They are unhappy 
because they are not so confident 
as they used to be. Under the 
new régime they feel themselves 
subject to uncertainties and sur- 
prises that never troubled them in 
the time of the old Chancellor and 
the old Emperor. That is the 
general feeling ; but when Prince 
Bismarck laments the bitter es- 
trangement between Germany and 
Russia, he raises a _ particular 
response which is none the less 
eager and intense because it has 
to be hushed up. It has to be 
hushed up, of course, in respect to 
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the Emperor’s feelings. But what 
if the Emperor himself is touched 
by Bismarck’s reproach as keenly 
as any of his subjects ’—feels it 
himself, knows that they must feel 
it, and speculates on the general 
effect of the misfortune he acknow- 
ledges and is responsible for upon 
Germans who are not Prussians 
and never loved the Hohenzollern 
clan? Some part of this question, 
at any rate, is not founded on 
guessing. The estrangement is of 
personal origin; and though the 
German Emperor is largely respon- 
sible for it, he never meant it, 
sorely regrets it, and for a long 
time past would have leapt at a 
chance of reconciliation and alli- 
ance with Russia on any tolerable 
terms. As for the rest, since it is 


quite clear that Prince Bismarck’s 
popularity in South Germany is 
not all explained by gratitude for 
past service, the Emperor can 
hardly avoid uneasiness at the 


manifest growth of it. 

And now comes the question 
whether, in this state of things, 
we can congratulate ourselves on a 
change of Government which must 
help to confirm the German Em- 
peror’s original and unaltered belief - 
in the instability of British alli- 
ances; which promises him (besides 
trouble as to Italy) less friendship 
than will be bestowed on France, 
and which must needs add force to 
Prince Bismarck’s criticisms, al- 
ready felt by himself and his people 
as painfully just and statesmanlike? 
If other friendships or understand- 
ings are purchasable on any terms, 
may we not expect the Emperor to 
try for them? What Bismarck 
hints at and what Bismarck’s fel- 
low-countrymen applaud is plain 
enough, and his Majesty’s whole 
heart is in favour of it. 

To these observations it may 
be answered, perhaps, that since 
Mr Gladstone's reign in Downing 
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Street cannot be a long one, foreign 
Governments are unlikely to move 
in any direction: it will be thought 
unsafe to do so in so short an inter- 
val. Or it may be said that, bent 
upon one object alone, Mr Glad- 
stone will take care not to risk 
disturbance of his operations by 
interfering in foreign affairs or any 
other ticklish business. The first 
answer is not without weight, but 
we should take more comfort 
from it if the European Govern- 
ments felt sure that a Conservative 
Minister would pick up the reins 
of Government when Mr Gladstone 
dropped them, or if they did not 
know that Mr Gladstone’s views 
on foreign affairs are more strongly 
held by colleagues who will be his 
successors than they are by him- 
self. Besides, the one great lesson 
of the elections for foreign Powers, 
and that which they will most sure- 
ly take to heart, is the instability 
of foreign policy in England: its 
uncertainties, and the worry and 
danger of them. As to the second 
answer, we should remark that it 
applies two ways. It is true 
that Mr Gladstone may be so 
devoted to the grand object of 
his declining years that he will 
meddle with nothing else. But, 
for the same reason, he may res- 
olutely see nothing to interfere 
with, no matter what move is made 
by the foes and rivals of Great 
Britain, in Central Asia, in Egypt, 
or anywhere else—a calculation 
that may occur to others besides 
Englishmen. Observing Mr Glad- 
stone’s devotion to one object, 
other Governments, with cherished 
objects of their own in view, may 
feel that now is the time for push- 
ing on to them; and it unfortu- 
nately happens that the troubles 
in Africa (here, again, the French 
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come in) may give our new Prime 
Minister an immediate opportunity 
of proving that the Mr Gladstone 
of to-day is the Mr Gladstone of 
Transvaal reputation, and that he 
sees no reason why Lugard and 
Uganda should receive a different 
course of treatment from that 
which was dealt out to Gordon 
and Khartoum. Presumably it is 
a subject that will have to engage 
his attention betimes (unless Lord 
Salisbury quite forestalls him) ; 
and Mr Gladstone has only to dis- 
pose of it according to his wont, 
and all the enemies of the British 
empire will be put at their ease at 
once. They will take it as a sign. 

In fine, there is only one way of 
disposing of the grave embarrass- 
ments which the change of Govern- 
ment may bring upon us from 
abroad ; and that is by sufficient 
proclamation that the existing 
foreign policy of Great Britain 
will remain unaltered, and that 
the Foreign Office will be placed 
under Lord Rosebery’s direction. 
It is necessary that both those 
steps should be taken. For there 
have been rumours that Lord 
Rosebery, who is known to be 
anxious for a steady continuity of 
foreign policy, is not to be Foreign 
Secretary, for some reason or an- 
other ; and doubt must have arisen 
abroad as to what that reason 
may be. It may or may not have 
to do with a change of conduct 
on foreign affairs; but who is to 
know that, if whatever disagree- 
ment there may be is patched up, 
and Lord Rosebery does appear at 
the Foreign Office, but with no 
distinct announcement that Mr 
Gladstone and the other gentle- 
men of the new Cabinet have sunk 
their objections to Lord Salisbury’s 
policies ? 
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